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This study investigated graduate students* perceptions 
of Ideal and actual instructor behavior, the match between 
ideal and actual behavior, and relations of these variables 
to student and course characteristics. 

A review of over 300 psychological and educational 
articles identified four basic dimensions of leader and 
teacher behavior: Consideration, Interaction Facilitation, 
Motivation, and Work Facilitation. These were used in con- 
structing the Instructor Behavior pescription Question- 
naire (IBDQ) . Responses to the 54 items of the IBDQ were 
on a 5 -point importance scale plus an "irrelevant" category 
for ideal behavior, and on a corresponding 5 --point fre- 
quency scale for actual behavior. 



Subjects were 137 graduate students in twelve classes 
at Ohio State University from Psychology, Educational 
Special Services, Physics, Science Education, English, and 
Humanities Education. Initial class sizes ranged from 8 to 
25. At the start of the first class meeting in Spring 
Qiarter, 1973, students used the IBDQ to describe ideal 
instructor behavior, and data on various student character- 
istics were collected: Need for dependence, years of 
graduate study, sex, freedom in choosing the course, 
previous courses with the Instructor, and age. Instructors 
responded to a multiple -choice 7 -item questionnaire des- 
cribing the degree of student involvement and responsibility 
in their classes. Seven weeks later, student descriptions 
of ideal and actual instructor behavior were collected 
together with responses to six course assessment items. 

A factor analysis showed that four factors accounted 
for 37% of the variance in actual instructor behavior 
descriptions. The factors were similar to those found in a 
pilot study with 267 freshman psychology students, and 
also to the a priori dimensions. The 27 best loading items 
were used to define four dimensions. Dimension scores werd 
computed as the mean response to the items on each dimension, 
omitting "irrelevant" responses. Satisfaction scores were 
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computed as the percentage of matches on each dimension 
CMnitting "irrelevant", a match being a difference of not 
more than one scale point on responses to corresponding 
items of ideal and actual behavior. 
Conclusions: 

1. Pour dimensions were found appropriate to describe 
instructor behavior: Consid erat ion — i s friendly, increases 
students' sense of personal worth; Interaction Facilita- 
tion — facilitates discussion and joint planning; Motiva- 
tion - -encourages acceptance of learning goals; and WorlP 
Facilitation -plans effective presentations, defines roles, 
provides resources. These dimensions may be basic 
dimensions of group interaction, and trial versions of the 
IBDQ for use at the elementary, secondary, and administra- 
tive levels are included In the appendices. 

2. The IBDQ is a reliable and valid instrument that 
can be used across different subject areas to ccmpare 
instruction. Instructors are not judged on items consid- 
ered "Irrelevant" by their students. Actual dimension scores 
had reliabilities from .80 to .89, and were significantly 
correlated with instructor descriptions of student Involve- 
ment . 



3. Course assessment scores were very highly corre- 
lated with actual instructor behavior on the Work Facili- 
tation dimension. Satisfaction scores on the Interaction 
Facilitation and Consideration dimensions were significantly 
correlated with student involvement practices. As assessment 
and satisfaction scores were not correlated, it is suggested 
that use of satisfaction scores would be a valuable 
addition in the evaluation of instruction. 

4. Among student characteristics, only sex and need 
for dependence were correlated with descriptions of ideal 
instructor behavior. 

5. Descriptions of ideal behavior appeared to be 
fairly stable over the seven week period. 

6. There were significant differences between classes 
on each dimension of actual instructor behavior, but only 
on the Consideration dimension was there a significant 
difference in satisfaction scores « 

7. The data suggests that graduate students chose 
areas with preferred amounts of interaction and work facil- 
itation (which are largely subject related), and that 
students in different areas were equally good at this. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Need for the Study 

College students are Increasingly being asked to provide 

**end of quarter" evaluations of their instructors. Such 

data can be used for the following purpos^es: 

1. To provide feedback to instructors for improving 
teaching 

2* To provide norms against which teaching effective- 
ness can be Judged in determining pay and pro- 
iiK>tion 

3« To provide students with information to guide them 
in cours# and instructor selection 
(Costin et al.« 1971? Gage^ 1961; SnK^ck and 
Crooks^ 1973). 

The question of concern is, "Is the present data col- 
lected from students the most appropriate for the purposes 
for which It is used?** Especially at the graduate level, 
where it may be assumed that students would know their own 
preferred learning styles. It se^ns useful to collect from 
students not only descriptions of what the Instructor does 
but also what the students feel he should do to best help 
them to learn. At the present time, the data collects are 



usually judged by an outsider as to whether they contribute 
to "effective" teaching; the student is rarely asked for his 
opinion. Yet there is literature to suggest that some 
students prefer, for example, a highly structured lecture 
situation while others prefer a more open, independent 
"student centered" situation. Where classes are smaller^ and 
where students could be expe ted to know in what situation 
they learn best, it seems appropriate to take account of 
individual differences in preferred or "ideal" instructor 
behavior as well as the observed or "actual" instructor 
behavior. 

The collection of descriptions of ideal instructor be- 
havior could increase the usefulness of evaluative data in 
the following ways. 

Feedback to an instructor would be more meaningful if he 
received not only a description of how his students thought 
he behaved, but also a description of what they felt would 
be roost appropriate for that course. If an instructor knew 
the students' ideals at the beginning of the quarter, he 
might adjust his teaching, for example by giving more time 
for student discussion or by giving open-ended assignments 
to some students. Alternatively, he might feel the 
students* Ideals were too narrow and could try to influence 



the students to change therru End of quarter comparison of 
ideal and actual behavior could be used to indicate the 
"satisfaction" of his students with that mode of instruction. 

Norms for teaching effectiveness could also be improved. 
The student^ would describe who they considered effective in 
satisfying their ideals. As ideals might differ from one 
department to another, and even within departments, the use 
of student ideals would allow sliding scale comparisons of 
instructors. An instructor would be judged "effective" as 
he fulfilled the ideals of students in his area in that 
particular subject. These ideals would be influenced by what 
was "expected" behavior for that area and subject. Compari- 
sons could then be made between areas in a way more appro- 
priate than is presently the case. The items to be used 
would deal with aspects of behavior on which important 
student differences would be expected. 

Students could be provided with more information than 
is presently available. Instead of just being told that a 
course is "good" in some unspecified sense, they could be 
told, for example, that previous students preferring a 
discussion-centered course with a considerate instructor had 
rated Course A much higher than Course B in fulfilling their 
ideals. There would not he "excellent" and "poor" courses. 



but rather courses more suited to students preferring a 
straight lecture course and others more suitv'd to students 
who were very independent and preferred a great deal of 
student involvement and exercise of initiative. This kind 
of approach to the use of student data would be less 
threatening to instructors, and would probably receive greater 
faculty support than the present methods of evaluation. 

The above discussion raises several important questions. 
Four cf these will be treated here, and others which give 
rise to the specific hypotheses to be tested in this study 
are given on p. 18. The four basic questions are as 
follows: 

1. Is it appropriate to use students as judges of 
instructor behavior? 

2« Is there support for the need to collect student 
descriptions of ideal instructor behavior? 

3« Do models exist that could be used to relate 
ideal to actual instructor behavior? 

4. Do instruments exist to collect student des- 
criptions of a range of ideal instructor 
behaviors? 

These questions will be discussed in turn. 



Appropriateness of Using Students 
as Judges of Instructor Behavior 

Pour purposes of classroom description are: 

1. To assess skill development 

2. To tabulate interactions (as in Flanders, 1970) 

3. To measure student involvement and satisfaction 
4^ To interpret teaching operations. 

These purposes can be broadly grouped into low and high 
inference descriptions. The first two are low inference: 
The operations are readily observed and likely to be 
recorded similarly by different persons. The second two are 
high inference: They involve individual interpretations and 
are likely to be recorded differently by different persons. 
The discussion by Rosenshine ar^' Furst (1971) is particularly 
useful on this distinction. The purpose of the classroom 
description determines who is most appropriate to make the 
observations. 

Barrett (1966) has suggested that there are three 
criteria for deciding the appropriateness of a rater in a 
particular situation and for a particular purpose. He calls 
these observation, judgment and point of view. Obsoxv^^^.lon 
refers to the opportunity a person has to make observations? 
Judgment refers to skill in making decisions and recording 



them; and point of view is concerned with evaluating the 
appropriateness of goals. 

On these criteria, it seems that for low inference des- 
criptions outside observers (such as other instructors, 
department chairmen, and researchers) are well placed. They 
have more time to observe and tabulate the interactions, 
they have or can develop the necessary skills, and they can 
evaluate the results. 

However, as the concern shifts to high inference des- 
criptions, there is a stronger case for involving students. 
For high inference descriptions, students are well placed on 
observation. Judgment, and point of view, as it is their 
individual interpretations that are needed. The student is 
intimately involved with teaching behavior because it 
directly or indirectly affects his learning. Considerate 
behavior to one student might be to be allowed to work inde* 
pendently, to another student it might be to be actively 
helped. The frequency with which considerate behavior on 
the part of an instructor occurs will thus differ from one 
student to another. The problem is further illustrated by 
the two studies below. 

Touq, Feldhusen and Halstead (1973) used trained 
observers and undergraduate students to rate classroom 



interaction using a modified Flanders' Interaction Analysis 
system (Flanders, 1970). Significant agreement on ratings 
was found for only three categories: student talk-initiation, 
praising or encouraging, and lecturing. Students reported 
significantly more "accepts feelings" behaviors than the out- 
side observers. 

Similarly, in the University of Texas study reported by 
Veldman and Brophy (1973)^ no significant correlations were 
found between outside observers' ratings of ""watoith** and 
student gains on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Although 
there are several rival hypotheses for this finding (such 
as a curvilinear relationship), it might also be that, for 
example, some students were interpreting "smiles" as yfaxm 
behavior while the outside obs^^rver was not. 

In summary, as the behaviors become more a matter of 
personal interpretation and importance to the individual, it 
becomes more critical to involve the students who are ulti- 
mately affected by those behaviors. This is not to deny 
the shortcomings of relying entirely upon students (Coombs, 
1964? Kerliner, 1971; Kossoff, 1971), nor the possible 
problems inherent in collecting data from students. 

A problem most often mentioned is that of grades — 
whether an instructor can get "good" ratings simply by giving 
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"good" gradei^. Costin et al. (1971) have reviewed the 

recent college literature. They found studies which showed 

no relationship between students* rating of instruction and 

their expected or actual grades, and also some showing 

positive correlations. The authors concluded: 

The fact that the positive correlations which were 
obtained between student ratings and grades were 
typically low weaxens this claim as a serious 
argument agair-^t the validity of student ratings. 
The positive findings that do occur might better 
be viewed as a partial function of the better 
achieving student's greater interest and motiva- 
tion, rather than as a mere contamination of the 
validity of the student ratings (p. 519). . 

Working at the graduate level, considering the greatei: 

homogeneity of ability, there is less likelihood of grades 

differentially affecting ratings. 



The Need to Collect Student Ideals 

It is assumed that students have individual preferences 
as to how they would like their instructor to behave, and 
that these preferences are related to preferred learning 
styles. Students are often asked to describe teacher be- 
havior and they may have to make value judgments on how 
important the behaviors are to them; for example, Leeds 
(1950) and Gupta (1960) at the elementary level; Barnes 
(1967), Bybee (1973), Cogan (1958), Kochendorfer (1967) and 
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Reed (1962) at the secondary level; and Coffman (1954)^ 

Cosgrove (1959), Costin (1971), Fletcher (1972), Isaacson 

et al. (1964) and Renimers (1963) at the college level. But 

less often are students asked to record their descriptions 

of ideal teacher behavior (Best, 1970; Brown, 1972; Hall, 

1970; Levinthal et al., 1971; Sagness, 1970; Sanders and 

Lynch, 1973). 

And yet several writers recognize the importance of 

students* ideals. McKeachie et al. (1971) have described 

the problem as follows: 

Students come to a class with many different 
personal objectives for that class. Some of these 
objectives may coincide with those of the in- 
structor, but the overlap between instructor and 
student goals or between the goals of differing 
students is certainly far from perfect (p. 444) . 

Levinthal et al. (1971) have suggested that the information 

yielded by the analysis of student responses to teacher per- 

fo3nnance instruments has been insufficient because of the 

failure to identify the referent (or ideal) by which the 

students Judge instruction. Sanders and Lynch (1973) have 

said that present evaluative data are inadequate because 

individual differences in student expectations are not 

assessed, testimonials about teachint performance based on 

student surveys have undefin^ reference points and ratings 
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of teacher performance are not comparable across teachers or 
across classes taught by one instructor « 

Discrepancy and Satisfaction Models 

In discussing students* Ideals, the model suggested by 
Yukl for workgroups (1971) may be adapted. He has suggested 
that the members in the group under consideration (in this 
case, students) have a set of expectations for the leader of 
the group (in this case, the teacher) . These expectations 
or ideals are formed as an interaction between the student 
personality and the particular situation, that is to say, 
the student's description of ideal teacher behavior is 
likely to change frc»n one situation to another « The student 
then observes the actual teacher behavior, and the similarity 
between ideal behavior and actual behavior leads to satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with the teacher (Fig* 1)* 

The model shown in Fig* 1 is an example of an expectancy 
or discrepancy model (House, 1971; Locke, 1969; Porter, 1962; 
Rosen & Rosen, 1955; Schaffer, 1953; Wanous & Lawler, 1972; 
Yukl, 1971)* These models stress the importance of the 
expectations and ideals of the subordinates* The difference 
between ideal and actual is described as a "discrepancy"; 
the less th^ discrepancy, the greater the satisfaction* 
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Teacher 

Behavior 

(Actual) 
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Fig. 1. Satisfaction Model 



An effective leader would need to take subordinates* ideals 
into account. A basic problem is that we have rarely asked 
students to describe their ideals of instructor behavior, 
and so we have not been able to compute "student satis- 
faction" with a peirticular instructor. 



Current Instruments 

College evaluation instruments have received consid- 
erable criticism, some of which is justified. In the 
present case, no instruments have been found that could be 
used to describe a range of ideal instructor behavior in a 
variety of settings. Three problems are discussed below: 
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1. Many evaluation Instruments are atheoretlcal 

2. Instruments cannot be used across different 
situations 

3. Not enough is known about descriptions of ideal 
Instructor behavior. 

Many Instruments are Atheoretlcal 

Many evaluation Instruments are a collection of items 
without any underlying theory or any attempt to sample from 
the wealth of instructor behavior. As a result, college 
evaluation form^ often do not show clearly defined groups of 
teacher behaviors « This might be because of a ''halo effect" 
or because the items cover too narrow a range of Instructor 
behaviors. 

A "halo effect" occurs when' a particular rater tends to 

rate the person observed similarly on all traits. The 

effect has been described by Aleamoni (1973), Brown (1968), 

Campbell et al. (1970), Guilford (1954), and Reramers (1963). 

The problem in college evaluation is described by Widlak et 

al. (1973) as follows. 

Many researchers and users of course and Instructor 
rating scales suspect that the halo effect is a 
prominent Influence. The halo effect is usually 
construed to be the result of certain perceptual 
and attltudlnal processes whereby a few cues 
are generalized into a global impression (p. 1). 
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An alternative suggestion is that the behaviors listed 

on the evaluation forms do not cover more than a narrow 

group of instructor behaviors. When Isaacson et al. (1964) 

isolated six factors of instructor behavior, they had this 

to say about one of the factors: 

The number and types of item which cluster together 
to form Factor I indicate that this factor repre- 
sents what is often called a halo effect in 
student evaluations. In fact, we found that some 
shorter student -evaluation foxrms used in our 
department were con^rised solely of items on this 
factor (p. 349). 

The halo effect recognize in other evaluation forms may 

thus be a reflection of the way the it^s of behavior were 

chosen; they represented only the narrow reuige of instructor 

behavior given by Factor I of Isaacson et al. Support for 

« 

this suggestion has been found in college studies that have 
instead started from a large pool of items for describing 
instructor behavior* In these cases (Baird, 1971^ Cosgrove, 
1959; Costin, 1968; Deshpande et al., 1970; Gibb, 1955; 
Hall, 1970; Isaacson et al., 1964), three or more factors 
were found. 

A great deal of work has been done to identify factors 
or dimensions of leader behavior. It is suggested that a 
review of this literature would help in developing instru- 
ments that more closely reflect the totality of instructor 
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behavior. Such instruments would then have a basis in a 
theory of behavior. 

Instruments Cannot be Used 
Across Situations 

There is a considerable literature that suggests that 
different students and students in different courses prefer 
different kinds of instructors (Butcher, 1968; McLeish, 
"1966; Powell, 1970b), It is necessary to design instruments 
to take these differences into account and to isolate their 
effect. Students must have an opportunity to say which 
behaviors are important and which are not and which they 
consider relevant and which irrelevant for the description 
of an ideal instructor. 

The above stress on student differences and differences 
between courses is similar to the situational approach to 
leadership studies in psychology, which has long recognized 
the in^>ortance of the situation in determining which 
behaviors of a leau3er will produce effective outcomes for 
the group (p^ 77) . The "situation" as interpreted broadly 
would include the personality and style of the leader, group 
member differences, types of task, and organizational and 
environmental pressures (p. 86) « A need exists for a 
review of this literature — both approaches to leader 
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effectiveness and also descriptions of dimensions of leader 
behavior. This literature should be examined and used in 
the development of a new teacher behavior description ques- 
tionnaire for the college level. 

Not Enough is Known about 
Descriptions of Ideal Instructor 
Behavior 

If students have different "ideals** of how they would 
like their instructor to behave^ ans5 the same student has 
different "ideals" for different courses « one might also ask 
if "ideals" change over time. This is a critical question 
if we wish to improve the "satisfaction" between student 
ideals and actual instructor behavior. Do student ideals 
change during the time of contact with an instructor and 
interaction with other class members? If ideals do change, 
then students may come to like different kinds of instructor 
behavior. An instrument design^ to collect student des- 
criptions of ideal instructor behavior could be used to 
investigate this problem. 
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Sunmiary 

Prom the foregoing discussion, the following needs have 

been identified. 

1. There is a need to involve students in the des- 
cription of teacher behavior. This is es- 
pecially necessary when we are concerned with 
high inference behaviors and when the importance 
of the behavior may be dependent upon differing 
student ideals. 

2* There is a need to develop an instrument for 
the college level which would cover more of 
what is known about the dimensions of teacher 
behavior and would allow the students to 
describe their •'ideal** instructor. 

3. Differences in descriptions of "ideal** instructor 
may be related to individual student differ- 
ences. This relation needs' to be examined * 

4. Another need is to examine how stable students* 
ideals are, whether they are influenced by actual 
instructor behavior^ and what course structure 
variables might produce most change. 

5. Finally, there is a need to find how student 
satisfaction (as in Fig. 1) compares with tra- 
ditional course assessment and descriptions 

of actual instructor behavior. 



Stat^ent of the Problem 



?he problems for this study are as follows: 



1. To develop and validate an instructor behavior 
description questionnaire 
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2. To find correlates of, and changes in, student 
descriptions of ideal instructor behavior 

3. To examine the distribution of ideal instruc- 
tor behavior descriptions, course assessments, 
and satisfaction. ' 



Instructor Behavior Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire 

The first problem is to develop and validate an 
instructor behavior description questionnaire for the college 
level which will: 

1. Allow the description of dimensions of teacher 
behavior identified from the literature 

2. Allow students to describe their ideal in- 
structor behavior 

3« Make use of an irrelevant category to take 
account of student preferences 

4. Allow comparison of ideal and actual instructor 
behavior in order to compute student satis- 
faction with instruction. 



Correlates of, and Changes in. 
Ideal Behavior Descriptions 

The second problem is to find correlates of student 

descriptions of ideal instructor behavior and to investigate 

how descriptions of ideal behavior change. Specifically: 

i. What student characteristics are correlated 
with scores on the various dimensions of 
ideal instructor behavior? 
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2* Do student descriptions or Ideal instructor 
behavior change over time? 

3. What course structure variables are related 
to changes in students* ideals? 



Disti,.bution of Ideal Behavior, 
Assessment, and Satisfaction 

The third problem is to find how student differences in 

ideal instructor descriptions, assessment, and satisfaction 

are distributed. Specifically: 

!• Are there differences between classes on 
descriptions of ideal instructor behavior? 

2. How do course assessment and satisfaction 
relate to each other, and what differences 
are there between classes? 

3. What student characteristics and course 
structure variables are correlated with a 
•*good" assessment and high overall satis- 
faction? 

An overview of the procedure used to investigate these 
problems will be found on pp. 25-26. 



Hypotheses 



Hypothesis 1 , There are significant correlations between 
selected student characteristics and^ dimension scores for 
ideal instructor behavior. 
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Hypothesis 2 . There are significant class changes in des- 
criptions of ideal instructor behavior from pretest to post- 
test. 

Hypothesis 3 . There are significant correlations betvfeen 
course structure variables and class changes in descriptions 
of ideal instructor behavior from pretest to posttest. 

Hypothesis 4 . There axe significant differences between 
classes in pretest descriptions of ideal instructor behavior. 

Hypothesis 5 * There are significant differences between 
classes on course assessment and on satisfaction scores. 

Hypothesis 6 . There are significant correlations between 
course assessment and satisfaction scores, and selected 

student characteristics and course structure variables. 

* 

Definitions 

Ideal Instructor Behavior is the behavior which a 
student would prefer an instructor to exhibit in a particular 
situation. 

Actual Instructor Behavior is the behavior which a 
student perceives the instructor to exhibit in that situation. 
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A Dimension is a recognizable group of behaviors. 

Dimensions of Instructor behavior used in the main study are 

defined below. 

Interaction Facilitatio n: Behavior that facili- 
tates discussion between students and between 
students and teachers and which involves students 
In joint planning of learning goals. 

Work Facilitation: Behavior that structures the 
situation for effective learning by such activi- 
ties as effective presentation, planning of proce- 
dures, definition of roles, and providing resources 
such as materials and expert knowledge. 

t 

Consideration : Behavior that is frienc^y and fair 
and tends to increase the student's sense of 
personal worth. 

Motivation : Behavior that gains student acceptance 
of learning goals, by taking a personal interest 
in students and by encouraging extra effort through 
looking above and beyond the immediate work. 

The Instructor Behavior Description Questionnaire 
(IBDQ) is the instrument developed in this study to measure 
the dimensions of ideal and actual instructor behavior. There 
are two forms: The Trial Form (Appendix A) was used in the 
Pilot Study with Psychology 100 undergraduate students. The 
Final Form (Appendices D and E) was used in the Main Study 
with twelve graduate classes. 

Subject areas are the departments and faculties from 
which the sample of graduate classes used in the main study 
was chosen (p. 157) . 
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Pretest and Posttest ; The final form of the IBDQ was 
administered on two occasions in the main study; the first 
is referred to as the pretest^ and the second as the post- 
test. 

Number of Items Considered Relevant is the number of 
items on the IBDQ for each dimension of ideal instructor 
behavior that a student feels are relevant for the des- 
cription of an ideal instructor (p. 173) • 

Dimension Scores are the mean responses to the items on 
each dimension of the IBDQ (p. 173) . For ideal instructor 
behavior, there are two such scores (pretest and posttest 
dimension scores) and the mean is calculated from the number 
of items considered relevant. For actual instructor 
behavior, there is only one score, calculated from the post- 
test. 

Satisfaction is the degree to which a student percep- 
tions of ideal instructor behavior match actual behavior. 
Satisfaction scores for each dimension, and an overall 
satisfaction score, are defined operationally from responses 
to the IBDQ (p. 176) . 

Course Assessment is the overall student assessment of 
the course and instructor (p. 173) • A course assessment 
score is derived from responst-s to items in Appendix £• 
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Student Characteristics are need for dependence and 
student biographical variables* Need for Dependence Is the 
degree of reliance upon others and preference for being 
told what to do (p. 173). It Is defined operationally from 
responses to items in Appendix D. Student Biographical Vari - 
ables are as follows: Year of Study is the number of years 
of graduate study that a student has completed. Sex is 

either male or female. Freedom of Choice is the perceived 

* 

degree of freedom a student had in signing up for the 
course. Number of Courses is the number of previous courses 
which a student has had with that instructor. Age Group is 
the age range into which a student's age falls. Response 
choices are shown in Appendix D. 

Course Structure Variables are based on the instructor's 
description of how he conducted the course (p. 177). They 
are restricted to the intended method of presentation; 
student involvement in choice of topics, preparation of 
classroom material, prior structuring of topics, means of 
assessment, feedback on written work, and method of course- 
evaluation (Appendices H and I). 
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Assumptions and Limitations 

Delimitations 

Data for the main study were collected from a non- 
random sample of twelve graduate classes within six subject 
areas of The Ohio State University. The courses were 
offered for three to five credits in Spring Quarter 1973 
and at the beginning of the quarter, had enrollments of from 
eight to twenty-five students « 

All classes were administered using a standard read-out 
format of instructions. Class time was used for completing 
the instruments. 

Assumptions 

It is assumed that the students responded to the IBDQ 
with integrity, that is, they were not faking good results 
or responding in a randcm manner. 

It is assumed that students used the "irrelevant" cate- 
gory correctly, that is, that blanks left on the descrip- 
tions of ideal instructor behavior referred to items con- 
sidered irrelevant. 

It Is assumed that items and instruments designed to 
measure need for dependence, student biographical variables, 
course assessment, and course structure variables gave 
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dependable measures of these variables. 

It is assumed that as standard procedure was adopted in 
distributing and collecting data no systematic variance 
occurred from this source. 

Limitations 

Any findings cannot be generalized beyond Ohio State 
University. 

Any findings cannot be generalized beyond graduate 
classes. 

Any findings cannot be generalized beyond the subject 
areas. 

Any findings cannot be generalized beyond the classes in 
the Scunple. 

These last two limitations might be partially removed 
in as far as there are differences between the classes 
which are likely to be representative of graduate classes in 
general. It might also be possible to generalize results 
to other classes of similar size, but not to larger classes. 

No generalizations would be possible if the same pro- 
cedure of data collection were not followed. 
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Overview 

Chapter II describes the review of the literature 
related to the search for effective leaders and teachers. 
As a result of this review, four basic dimensions of leader 
behavior are identified. The need to take account of in- 
dividual student differences in descriptions of ideal 
instructor behavior is also documented. 

The beginning of Chapter III describes how the four 
basic dimensions of leader behavior were translated into 
comparable instructor behaviors^ how the trial form of the 
IBDQ was distributed in the pilot study to classes of ' 
Psychology 100 undergraduate students at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and how results from an analysis of the responses were 
used as the basis for modifying and developing the final 
form of the instrument. 

The remainder of Chapter III describes the use of the 
final form of the IBDQ on two occasions during Spring 
Quarter 1973 with twelve graduate classes from Ohio State 
University. Descriptions of ideal instructor behavior were 
collected on both occasions, and actual instructor behavior 
on the second occasion only. Variables expected to corre- 
late with these descriptions were also measured: need for 
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dependence, student biographical variables, course assess- 
ment , and course structure variables. 

Chapters III and IV describe the procedures used to test 
the hypotheses, and the results obtained. Correlational 
analyses are performed to find whether various student 
characteristics were related to differences in description 
of ideal instructor behavior. Changes in descriptions of 
Ideal instructor behavior, measured in three ways, are 
tested using analysis of variance, and a correlational 
analysis is used to investigate what course structure 
variables were correlate with these changes. 

Multivariate and univariate analyses of variance and 
covariance are used to investigate class differences in pre- 
test descriptions of ideal instructor behavior ai^ the 
relation between pretest and posttest ideal instructor 
behavior descriptions. Multivariate and univariate analyses 
of variance and correlational analyses are used to compare 

satisfaction scores derived fr<^ the IBDQ with those obtained 
ft 

In a traditional way from actual instructor descriptions 
and course assessment. 

The results of the study are discussed In the light of 
the literature in Chapter V, and new areas of investigation 
are suggested. 



CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



This review is concerned with the search for effective 
leaders and effective teachers. It shows that any associ- 
ations between traits and behaviors and desired outcomes 
are not direct, but that situational variables such as 
individual group member differences are also involved. 

The basic question of concern is, "How can we predict 
that a certain person will be an effective leader or an 
effective teacher?" By "effective" is meant that he will 
lead his group to the attainment of some specified goal 
(some task performance, cognitive or affective learning out- 
come, etc.). What variables are important in determining 
effective leadership or teaching? Will a person be 
effective solely on the basis of special native endowments 
(the great man theory of leadership), or particular traits 
or personality (Lhe traits approach to leadership effective- 
ness)? Or do we need to objerve hir actual behavior as well 
as know about his attitudes and values (the behavioral 
approach)? What dimensions of behavicn: can be identified in 
this way? Is it true that an effective leader or teacher in 
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one situation will be equally effective in another, or do we 
have to consider other variables in the situation (the 
situational approach)? If the situation is important then 
how do we identify those variables that influence the 
probability of a given leader becoming effective? 

All of these questions have been studied extensively. 
Sources on leadership that have been found especially useful 
are Blum and Naylor (1968) ^ Bowers and Seashore (1966, 1967) 
Cartwright and Zander (1953), Gibb (1969), Hollander and 
Julian (1969), Kolb, Rubin, and Mclntyre (1971), and Yukl 
(1971). Sources on teaching are Gage (1963), Getzels and 
Jackson (1963>, McKeachie (1963), Ryans (1963a), and Sears 
and Hilgard (1964). The parallel treatment of psychological 
and educational literature will Illuminate what is meant by 
an "effective teacher" and show what variables are operative 
in a particular situation. 

The chapter is arranged as follows: 

1. The great man theory 

2. The traits approach 

3. The behavioral approach 

4. The situational approach « 
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The Great Man Theory — "Leaders are Born, not Made." 

This theory is at least as old as Plato's Republic ; it 

was summarized by Cooper and McGaugh (1963) as follows: 

In general^ the "great man" theory holds that 
particular individuals are natively endowed with ^ 
characteristics that cause them to stand out from 
the many and permit them to guide, direct, and 
lead the majority (p. 247) . 

A similar description was given by Bavelas (1960): 

Early notions about leadership dealt with it 
almost entirely in terms of personal abilities. 
Leadership was explicitly associated with special 
powers (p. 491). 

Some support for the great man theory was described by 
Borgatta, Couch, and Bales (1954). "Great Men** were experi- 
mental subjects who were identified as leaders by other 
group members « Groups with great men in them were found to 
have higher consensus on a problem task, lower rates of 
expressed tension, and friendlier atmospheres* 

In education, we sometimes use the tenets "Teachers 
are born, not made^ " which reflects the same kind of atti- 
tude. Questions that have been raised about the great man 
theory are whether all the qualities of leadership can be 
possessed by one man (Bales and Slater, 1955; Etzioni, 1965) 
and whether a person can operate effectively without taking 
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the situation into account (Hamphill, 1949b). The question 
of "the situation" will be discussed later (p. 77), but if 
we put on one side supernatural powers, it might still be 
possible to identify certain traits or personality attributes 
associated with effective leadership or teaching. 

The Traits Approach --"Effective Leaders and 
Teachers can be Distinguished 
by Certain Traits" 

This approach was described by Bavelas <1960) as 
follows: 

Leadership is still generally thought of in terms 
of personal abilities, but now the assumption is 
made that the abilities in question are the same 
as those possessed by all normal persons; indivi- 
duals who become leaders are merely presumed to 
have them to a greater degr.ee (p. 492) . 

In the following discussion, traits and personality 
attributes will be treated as similar to each other. It is, 
however, recognized that "traits" are ge eral characteristics 
of an individual, such as dependability and it may not be 
possible to identify them by filling out a personal! t^y 
inventory. Personality attributes can be measured by inven- 
tories. 
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In this section, we are concerned with a search for 
traits and personality attributes that have been found asso- 
ciated with effective leadership and teaching. This search 
ha^ utilized opinions from experts, and comparisons of 
criterion groups and persons at different job levels. Repre- 
sentative studies of each kind are given below, as also are 
results from previous reviews of the literature. 

Pse of Expert Opinions in 
Identifying Traits 

In this Xind of sti y, people are asked for their 
opinions upon the traits and personality attributes which 
they think are necessary for effective leaders or teachers 
in a particular setting. Some representative studies are 
Described b^ilo^^;. 

Opinions from experts were sought by Jurgensen (1966), 
who asked 210 personnel men and exe tives to choose the 12 
adjectives most and least descriptive of the type of person 
likely to succeed as a key executive in top management. The 
adjectives chosen as most descriptive were decisive, aggres- 
sive, self -starting, productive, well-informed, determined, 
energetic, creative, intelligent, responsible, enterprising, 
and clear- thinking; and^as least descriptive were amiable, 
conforming, neat, reserved, agreeable, conservative, kindly. 
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mannerly, cheerful, formal, courteous, and modest. 

On the personality and attitudes of teachers, Barth 
(1971) reported agreement by "open" educators in the U,K. 
and the U.S.A. on the values and attitudes that would be 
required of teachers who wanted to become effective in an 
open classroom. Kerlinger (1964) found less consensus in 
his attempt to identify the attributes of a "good" teacher. 
A Q-sort of adjectives by 38 judges resulted in the identi- 
fication of three different kinds of effective teachers. 
The three most highly chosen characteristics of each group 
were intelligent, imaginative, and insightful; conscientious, 
moral, and religious; and enthusiastic, ihquisitive, and 
decisive* These profiles were described by different kinds 
of people and Lt seems likely that the "definition" of 
effective leader or teacher will vary depending on which 
group of people you ask, and on what is in educational vogue 
at that time. 

Comparison of Criterion Groups 
: n Identifying Traits 

Another approach is to compare the personality charac- 
teristics of persons who have previously been judged 
"effective" and "ineffective" or to look at the character- 
istics of persons in different kinds of Jo^s to see if 
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consistent differences between them can be identified. These 
differences could then be used to describe the personality 
characteristics of effective leaders or teachers in a 
particular job. A few representative studies of this kind 
are described. 

Leader Traits and Personality 

This approach has been used by Handle (1956) who studied 
personality traits of 1427 executives and found the follow- 
ing traits significantly more frequent in those judged 
proraotable than in those judged inadequate: present per- 
formance, drive, intellectual ability, leadership, adminis- 
trative ability, initiative, motivation, and creativeness. 
Similar studies by Katz and Kahn (1966), Ghiselli (1959) , 
Porter (1961), Porter and Henry (1964), and Porter and 
Lawler (1968) concentrated on finding traits which dis- 
tinguished between high-level, middle-level, and low-level 
managers. High-level managers were found to be superior in 
intelligence and supervisory ability, to show more initi- 
ative and self assurance, and to be more aggressive, 
dominant, independent, original, forceful, and imaginative 
than low -level managers. 
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Teacher Traits and Personality 

Ryans (1960) used the same kind of methodology for 
teachers. In the Teacher Characteristics Study, he was able 
to identify high scoring teachers (more than one standard 
deviation above the mean) and low scoring teachers (more than 
one standard deviation below the mean) on the friendly versus 
alpof, systematic versus slipshod, and stimulating versus 
dull dimensions of teacher behavior. He found differences 
in personality between these two groups. The "high" 
teachers as compared to the "low" teachers tended to be more 
generous toward others, possessed stronger interest in 
reading, literary affairs and arts in general, participated 
more in social groups, enjoyed pupil relationships more, 
preferred nondirective (permissive) classroom procedures and 
were superior in verbal intelli gence and emotional adjustment. 

Personality differences between different kinds or 
teachers have also been deiti^nstrated by Kearney and Rocchio 
(1955). They found that elementary school teachers (N = 587) 
with self contained classrooms scored significantly higher 
on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) than 
specialist teachers (N - 52). 
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There do thus seem to be some personality differences 
between different groups of leaders and teachers* But 
^the problem with this kind of research is in deciding on the 
original separation of "effective" and "ineffective" leaders 
or teachers. This problem will be mentioned again later 
(p. 38-40) • 

Previous Reviews of the Literature 

Several reviews have been concerned with identifying 
consistent correlations between certain traits or personality 
attributes and effective leadership or teaching* Sozae repre^^ 
sentative studies are described. 

Leader Traits and Personality 

Positive associations of the following traits and person 
ality characteristics with high leadership status have been 
documented: intelligence, adjustment, extroversion, domin- 
ance, masculinity, and interpersonal sensitivity (Mann, 
1959); self confidence, height, appearance, friendliness, 

energy and intelligence (Berelson & Steiner, 1964) ; bright- 

« 

ness, psychological adjustment, tendency to display good 
Judgment, and high interaction (Bavelas, 1960) ? intelli- 
gence, scholarship, dependability and responsibility, 
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activity and social participation, and socioeconomic status 
(Stogdill, 1948), Fleishman and Peters (1962) found a 
negative correlation between conformity and effectiveness* 

However, considerable discrepancies have also been 
found. For example, Bird (1940) in a review of 20 different 
investigations found mention of 79 different traits. Less 
than half of these traits appeared on more than one of the 
twenty lists, only intelligence was included in as many as 
ten of the twenty lists, and only about 5% of the traits 
were common to four or more investigations. There was also 
a good deal of contradiction; some lists included adapta- 
bility, tactfulness, mildness, and suggestibility, whereas 
aggressiveness, ascend ence, and decisiveness appeared on 
others • 

Some reviewers of the leadership literature are very 

pessimistic about the usefulness of personality measures 

(Havelock, 1969; Korman, 1968). The following quotations are 

from Korman (1968): 

Intelligence, as measured typically by verbal 
ability tests, is a fair predictor of first-line 
supervisory performance but not of higher-level 
managerial performance^ ... Objective personality 
inventories and "leadership ability" tests have 
generally not shown predictive validity, ... 
••Judgmental" prediction methods, as exemplified 
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particularly by executive assessment procedures 
and peer ratings, are generally better predictors 
than psychon^tric procedures, (p. 319) 

Teacher Traits and Personality 

Getzels and Jackson (1963) have reviewed more than 150 
articles on correlations between effective teaching and 
scores on the MTAI, the Minnesota Multiphasic Rersonality 
Inventory (MMPI), the Guilford-Zimmermann Temperament 
Survey, the Kuder Preference Record, Vocational and the 
California F Scale. They found almost no correlations 
which did not have some exceptions. The same conclusion 
can be drawn from two other reviews that include teacher 
personality studies (Blosser and Howe, 1969; Bruce, 1968). 

However, positive associations between the following 
traits and effective teaching have been demonstrated: high 
scores on the K scale of the MMPI (Gowan, 1955); superior 
personal organization, good adjustment and reasoning, 
capacity to relate to others, and less aggressive responses 
(Symonds and Dudek, 1956); and classification in Belief 
System 4 as measured by responses to This I Believe and the 
Conceptual Systems Test (Harvey, 1970; Harvey and Hoff- 
meister, 1971; Harvey et al., 1966). 
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Personality correlates of effective instructor be- 
havior have been described by Isaacson et al. (1963). They 
also carried out research on 33 graduate instructors over a 
four semester period. Peer group nominations, self des- 
criptions, and the Catell 16 Personality Factor question- 
naire were used together with student ratings of overall 
effectiveness. On the results of the correlations, they 
concluded: 

We have no hesitancy in saying that a college 
teacher's possession of agreeableness, emo- 
tional stability, and enthusiasm, as well as 
high cultural attainment, augers well for him 
Cp. 116). 

Summary of the Traits Approach 

It is now possible to draw together the research con- 
cerning traits and personality characteristics, and to 
examine it in the light of various criticisms. Blum and 
Naylor (1968), Bavelas (1960), and Gage (1963) have discussed 
the difficulties involved in the traits approach to leader- 
ship cuid teaching. There is first the problem of definiv^g 
and agreeing upon traits (there are nearly as many traits as 
adjectives), and the difficulty of measuring t he same traits 
by different personality tests or ratings of judges. The 
low consistency of reports reviewed by Bird (1940) might be 
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partly accounted for on these grounds. The later work by 
Porter (1961) and Porter and Henry (1964) may have used more 
clearly defined and measured constructs. Another criticism 
Is that the traits approach does not provide insight into the 
basic dynamics of leadership or te^hing. 

Bavelas (1960) summarized what might be the most serious 
criticism: 

The trait approach has in recent years been 
subjected to inclosing criticism. A common 
objection is that the results are obtained by a 
method that requires an initial separation of 
people into "leaders" and "non -leaders" or "good 
leaders" and "not -so-good leaders." The 
validity of the distinguishing traits that come 
out of such work, the argument goes, can only 
be as good as the validity of the preliminary 
grouping .. (p. 492) 

In addition to these problems is the fact that the 
traits approach does not take the situation into account. 
The contradictory finding of correlational studies can be 
explained on this basis—that some leader or teacher person- 
ality attributes are important in some situations, neutral in 
others, and negatively correlated with effectiveness in 
others* Stogdill (1948) in his review of the leadership 
literature concluded that: 

The findings suggest that leadership is not a 
matter of passive status, or of the mere pos- 
session of some combination of traits (p. 66). 
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A similar sentiment was expressed by Hemphill (1949b) at the 
conclusion of his survey of leader behavior in 500 separate 
groups : 

•.. there are no absolute leaders, since success- 
ful leadership must always take into account the 
specific requirements imposed by the hature of the 
group which is to be led, (p. 225) 



With these conclusions, it seems that traits and person- 
ality studies may give us a gross idea as to who might be 
effective, but that it is how the person actually behaves in 
a particular situation which is of critical importance. 



Instead of depending solely on personality traits, this 
approach is concerned with observations of actual leader 
and teacher behavior and with the search for correlations 
between these and satisfaction, productivity, or specified 
learning outcomes. 

Biddle (1969), Solomon (1966), Medley and Mitzel (1963), 
Isaacson et al. (1964), Ryans (1963b), and Gage (1963) have 
all pointed out a need for descriptions of teacher and 



Instructor behavior. Gage (1961) considered that before 
either experimental research (for example, by changing the 




The Behavioral Approach — "Effective Leaders 
and Teachers Can Be Distinguished By 
How They Behave" 
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teaching method and finding the effect on dependent variables) 
or correlational research could be undertaken, more process 
descriptive work was needed to identify the relevant aspects 
and dimensions of teacher behavior. He said, "Teachers* 
traits need to be closely studied for what they mean in 
classroom behavior, ... (p. 21)." A step in this direction 
was the development of the Presage, Process, Product Model 
(Mitzel, 1960). Presage criteria are traits such as "warmth" 
which are expressed in some behavioral acts (process) which 
are then linked to educational outcomes (product) . 

Advantages and disadvantages of teaching methods such 
as "classroom discourse, " "lecture," "discussion," "recita- 
tion^" and "discovery" have been described by Gagne (1970), 
McKeachie (1963), and Powell (1970a). Gage (1969), however, 
considers these methods to be too poorly defined; there is a 
need to describe the actual teacher behaviors that occur so 
that meaningful comparisons can be made between different 
studies. 

The l>ehaviors of many different kinds of lectders and 
teachers have been described with a variety of instruments. 
In the section that follows, each group is considered in 
turn, and correlations of the behaviors with effective out- 
comes are documented. This is followed by a discussion and 
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tabulation of similarities between the dimensions of behavior 
identified, and a summary of the behavioral approach. The 
plan is as follows: 

1. Leader behavior 

2. Elementary and secondary school teacher behavior 

3. College instructor behavior 

4. Supervisor and principal behavior 

5. Dimensions of leader and teacher behavior 

6. Summary of the behavioral approach. 

Leader Behavior 

Instruments Used for Describing 
Leader Behavior 

In 1945, the Bureau for Business Research at Ohio State 
University began work on developing the Leader Behavior Des- 
cription Questionnaire (LBDQ). From an original pool of over 
1,790 items, 150 were retained and assigned to nine or ten 
a priori dimensions of behavior (Stogdill & Coons, 1957). 
Various forms and adaptations of the questionnaire were used 
with educational groups (Hemphill & Coons, 1957), air force 
crews (Halpin and Winer, 1957) and industrial supervisors^ 
(Fleishman, 1957a). In these studies, the questionnaires 
were given to the various subordinates who described the 
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behaviors of their leaders. The results of the factor analy- 
ses by Halpin and Winer (1957) have been the most widely 
used and will be discussed here* 

Four factors were identified of which two accounted for 
more than 80% of the variance* These were "consideration" — 
behavior indicative of friendship, mutual trust, respect, 
and warmth, and "initiating structure" — behavior that 
organizes and defines relationships or roles, and establishes 
well-defined patterns of organization, channels of communica- 
tion, and ways of getting Jobs done* A 40-item test (of 
which 30 items were scored) was developed and used by Halpin 
(1957b) with aircraft commanders and school superintendents* 
Since that time, the LBDQ and its descendents and modifications 
such as the Supervisory Behavior Description Questionnaire 
(Fleishman, 1957a) and the LBDQ Form XII (Stogdill, 1963) 
have been used for example with aircraft commanders (Halpin, 
1957a), foremen in industry (Fleishman and Harris, 1962), 
corporation presidents (Stogdill, Cooke, and Day, 1963a), 
United States senators (Stogdill, Goode, and Day, 1963b), 
and presidents of labor unions (Stogdill, Goode, and Day, 
1964; « The reliability and validity of the forms has also 
been examined (Halpin, 1957b? Stogdill, 1969) • 
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Correlations of Consideration and 
Initiating Structure with Effectiveness 

Correlations between consideration or initiating 
structure and effective group outcomes have been investigated. 
Significant positive relations have been found between con- 
sideration and subordinate satisfaction (Halpln, 1957a; 
Halpin and Winer, 1957; Lowin et al., 1969; Likert, I96I) • 
No significant relation was found between initiating structure 
and satisfaction by Halpin and Winer (1957), Lowin et al. 
(1969), and LlTcert (I96I), but Halpin (1957a) reported a 
positive relation between Initiating structure and superior 
ratings. Correlations of consideration and initiating 
structure to productivity are positive or insignificant, 
Korman (1966) summarized his review by saying; 

Studies of the Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire tend to show a slightly more 
consistent pattern of Consideration being 
related to effective performance positively 
and Initiating Structure negatively, but there 
Is a great deal of inconsistency (p. 354) 

Fleishman and Harris (1962), working with foremen in 

industry found that in general low consideration and high 

structure were associated with high grievances and high 

turnover. However, interactions were found: Grievances and 

turnover were lowest for groups with foremen showing medium 

to high consideration together with low structure, and high 
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consideration foremen could increase structure with very 
little increase in grievances and no increase in turnover* 
House's literature review in this area (1971) documents many 
inconsistent findings. He considers it necessary to include 
situational variables to moderate the effect of the dimensions 
of leader behavior; there is no direct and ^ver-present rela- 
tionship between consioeration or initiating structure and 
satisfaction or performance. 

Correlation of Participation 

with Effectiveness 

A thirc dimension of leader behavior — "participation" 
has often been included within "consideration." Yukl (1971) 
argues that the degree to which the leader allows subordin- 
ates to participate in the group's decision-making should be 
treated separately from consideration. There is an extensive 
literature (McCarrey, 1964; Scontrino, 1972; Vroom, 1959, 
1965; Vroom and Mann, 1960) to suggest that persons prefer 
different amounts of participation. Yukl (1971) said: 

^ Inclusion of participation items in a consider- 
ation scale results in scores which are not 
comparable across persons unless first adjusted 
for ditferences in particpation preferences 
(p. 4ir?^ 

Correlations of amount of participation with either satis 
faction or productivity are even le^s easy to describe than 
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were used by /^>roviM v^ 972) and checklists of occurrences of 
particular behaviors by Medley arid Mitzel (1958) and 
Flanders (1960, 1970) • Q-sort technique has also been used 
(Bybee, 1973) . Graphic rating scales and forced choice 
ratii^s eit5>loyed at the college level do not^seem to have 
been mxch used in the schools. 

A difference is recognizable between iustruments n^ed 
to describe le« 



and those used for teachers. 




The leader IMb^^^^^^^^^^inaires described here were based 
upon an exfea^^^^^^aiQinaticm of leader behavior and the 
itoi^ assign^ to a priori dimensions* However, in several 
ti^^her description questionnaires, only a part of teacher 
b^Nivior was j^^^md at^ there was leas theoretical base. 



m^ng Styles of Teachers 



" As a result of j^^ervation alcove, there is much 
lass agreement about ^^^^^ ons of teacher behavior than 
about leader behavior*^^^is (1963a) has attempted to group 
teacher behavior studies, and Emmer and peck (1973) have 
i#0ntlfi^ GOimon factors in five classroom observation 



lttl^p^ts« The pr^lem is that several studies are con- ^ 
i^^mS^ wltb only a few behaviors o£ the teaches. For ex- 
^^^e^ et^4es concerned only with the consideration dimension 
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are those of Aspy (1965) and Enunerling (1961), and that of 
Smith (1960) who investigated supportive, ignoring or 
neutral, and threatening or antagonistic behaviors. Other 
studies are mainly concerned with questioning techniques 
and direct and indirect classroom behavior (Adams and 
Biddle, 1970? Blosser, 1970, 1973; Flanders, 1960, 1970; 
Taba et al., 1966; Withall, 1949, 1951). 

Correlations J^etween Teacher 
Behavior and Effectiveness 

Again a few representative studies are described. 
These are correlational studies relating teacher behaviors 
to supervisor ratings or learning outcomes. 

Barr (1929), using supervisor judgment as the criterion 
of effectiveness, found that "good" teachers as compared to 
"poor" teachers more often used the interest appeal of the 
subject matter, problem setting and purposeful activity, 
penalties, and interest and experiences of the pupils. 

Harvey et al. (1968) working with elementary school 

teachers, found that resourcefulne&s of teachers correlated 

* 

positively with student cooperation, involvement, activity 
and achiev^ent; and that punitiveness and dictatorialness 
correlated negatively with student cooperation, involvement. 
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activity, achievement, and helpfulness. 

Ryans (1961), summarizing the Teacher Characteristics 
Study, found that in elementary schools there was a high 
positive relation between observers* assessment of "pro- 
ductive pupil behavior" and teacher behavior that was under- 
standing and friendly, organized and businesslike, and 
stimulating and original. In secondary schools, low positive 
relations were found, with a tendency for stimulating and 
original teacher behavior to show a higher correlation with 
productive pupil behavior than did the other teacher 
behaviors. 

Cogan (1958) used students* reports of the amount of re- 
quired and self-initiated work they performed for different 
teachers as dependent variables. Three dimensions of 
teacher behavior were investigated: inclusive (teacher as a 
cue for approach), preclusive (teacher as a cue for 
rejection), and conjunctive behavior (communication, class- 
room management, subject matter and demands). The. relation 
—between preclusive behavior and amount of student work was 
not clear, but there was a strong relation between inclusive 
and conjunctive behaviors of tea^^hers and reported student 
performance « 
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Prom the results of a factor analysis, Soar (1966) sug 
gested that teacher nonverbal affection is a positive 
correlate of pupil interest and a negative correlate of pupil 
hostility. Pupil hostility and teacher criticism were shown 
to be negatively correlated with pupil growth in arithmetic 
concepts and problems, while pupil hostility was in addition 
negatively correlated with vocabulary growth and growth in 
creativity. 

A similar result was found by Sears (reported^in Sears 
and^ Hilgard, 1964) . Positive correlations were found 
2>etween creativity and teachers' personal interest in the 
child's ideas accompanied by a high frequency of listening 
to the child. Other correlates of superior student 
achievement were frequency with which the teacher emphasized 
the expanding and amplifying of ideas and gave alternatives 
and possibilities rather than straightforward statements of 
fact. 

These more personal interactions of the teacher and the 
child are collider ed by Rogers (1967) to be fundamental to the 
role of the facilitator of learning. Rogers (1957) began by 
defining the necessary and sufficient conditions of thera- 
peutic personality change: genuinenesss, empathic under- 
standing^ and trust. These were used by Barrett-Lennard 



(1962) as three of the five dimensions on his inventory to 
describe the therapist-client interaction. This inventory 
has since been used in the school setting (Eiranerling, 1961; 
Aspy, 1965), and Rogers (1967) gives some evidence to show 
that a teacher high on these qualities has more positive 
evaluation f rr>m hi s students and his students have higher 
geu.ns on standardized tests. 

Using a sample of 38 teachers and over 1,000 students 
from 19 different schools. Reed (1962) examined the rela- 
tions between teacher warmth (relaxing of interpersonal 
tension between teacher and pupil) , demand (degree of ex- 
peculations for high standard of performance), and utiliza- 
tlon of intri nsic motivation: (showing interesting relations 
between the school curriculum and the pupil's total exis- 
tence), and the pupils* reported science interest. Positive 
relations were shown between warmth and interest in science, 
and between motivation and interest. Seven of the 14 demand 
items showed a curvilinear relation with science interest: 
Low and high demand were associated with low interest in 
science, whereas medium demand was associated with high 
interest. ~ 

Taken together, these studies suggest that warmth and 
consideration of feelings are positively related to student 
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gains, as also is a certain degree of structure. These 
results are similar to those obtained from leadership 
studies. The "participation" dimension is usually inter- 
preted in teacher behavior studies as student -centered or 
indirect; some correlates of this dimension will be dis- 
cussed below as well as some other evidence from reviews of 
the literature. 

Previous Reviews of the Literature 

Much has been done to try to identify variables related 
to effective teaching; for exan^le^ the review of over 3,000 
studies performed by Musella (1966). Morsch and Wilder 
(1954) were pessimistic after reviewing resecurch from 1900 
to 1952: 

No single, specific, observable teacher act 
has yet been found whose frequency or percent 
of occurrence is invariably (and) significantly 
correlated with student achievement (p. 4). 

Although few experimental studies have been performed, there 

is no%# more evidence to suggest correlations between certain 

behaviors and student gains. Gage (1965) identified the 

following characteristics of teachers as desirable on 

correlational grounds s warmth, cognitive orgemlzation, 

orderliness, indirectness, and ability to solve instructional 
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problems • 

Two reviews of teacher behavior in secondcory school 
science (Blosser and Howe, 1969; Bruce, 1968) discuj^sed 
types of teaching procedure and concluded that, on the 
whole, different procedures were not equally effective for 
all objectives. High student involvement was associated 
with more successful teaching but the success of a particular 
teaching method such as '•investigations" was reported to 
depend upon the philosophy of the teacher. 

Flanders (1969) believes that we will find more corre- 
lations between teaching behavior and student gains as we 
shift from subjective evaluations toward more objective 
xrounting of teacher -pupil interactions. He summarized 
research that supports the importance of indirectness thus: 

Nevertheless, it can now be stated with fairly 
high confidence that the percentage of teacher 
statements that make use of ideas and opinions 
previously expressed by pupils is directly 
related to average class scores on attitude 
scales of teacher attractiveness, liking the 
class, etc., as well as to average achievement 
scores adjusted for initial achievement (p. 1426). 

A review of the literature by Rosenshine and Furst 

(1971) is used to summarize this section. Class mean 

student achievement was used as the dependent variable in 

correlational studies that investigated effective 

teacher behaviors: 
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The five variables which yielded the strongest 
relationships with measures of student achieve- 
ment are: clarity, variability, enthusiasm, 
task orientation and/or businesslike behavior, 
and student opportunity to learn. The six ' ^ 

less strong variables are; use of criticism, 
use of structuring conunents, use of multiple 
levels of discourse, probing, and perceived 
difficulty of the course. The relationships 
are positive for ten of the variables and 
negative for use of criticism (pp. 54-55). 

There are, however, problems In lumping together various 
studies from a variety of subject fields and teaching levels. 
The first is a problem of definitions — whether, for example, 
different researchers mean the same thing when they speak 
of "enthusiasm." Another is the fact that studies in dif- 
ferent cureas may show different results and these might be 
lost when all the studie^ are consider e<| together. It is — 
becoming increasingly apparent that we must look for dlf- 
ferent kinds of effective teachers depending upon the 
variables in a partf.cular situation. This argument will be 
taken up agcdn under the situational approach (p. 77). 



College Instructor Behavior 

As there is a separate literature for college teachers 
or instructors, they are being treated separately from 
teachers In the elementary and secondary schools. 



Instruments for Describing 
Instructor Behavior 

End of course evaluation instruments are very common 
in colleges. The majority of these employ a modified 
5 -point Likert scale to describe the frequency of certain 
Instructor behaviors (Costin, 1971; Deshpande et al, 1970). 
The Illinois Course Evaluation Questionnaire (Aleamonl, 
1973; Spencer and Aleamoni, 1973) uses a 4-point Strongly 
Agree to Strongly Disagree scale, and a graphic rating 
scale has been used with some Purdue instructor forms 
(Stern^ 1963). A forced choice format used by.Cosgrove 
(1959) and on some Purdue forms (Stern, 1963) allows an 
instructor to receive a profile of comparative strengths 
and weaknesses although the feedback cannot be compared to 
group norms as is possible with the other forms. 

Behaving Styles 

Dimensions of instructor behavior have been described 
In many studies. Gibb (1955) started from the LBDQ developed 
at Ohio State (p. 42) and made minor changes to fit the 
college classroom situation. The 165 item questionnaire 
was filled out by 119 male students to describe 70 different 
instructors in the sciences; social sciences, and humanities. 



Prom a factor analysis, four dimensions of behavior were 
identified: friendly-democratic (no great distanc between 
students and instructor), commanication {instructor 
facilitates exchanges of information in the group), organi- 
zation (instructor was systematic and businesslilce) , and 
academic emphasis (emphasis on work with teacher-set goals). 
Gibb pointed out the similarity of these results wirh those 
of Hemphill (published later in Hemphill and Coons, 1957). 

Isaacson et al. (1964) extended Gibb's work. They 
added extra items and, after taking the best loading items 
from a pilot project, used the new questionnaire of 46 
items with over 1,000 students in introductory psychology 
courses. From a factor analysis, six factors were identi- 
fied: skill (general assessment, clear and interesting), 
overload (amount and difficulty of work expected), 
structure (organization and planning), feedback (teacher 
concern over student work), group interaction (freedom a J 
giving of opinions), and student -teacher rapport (friendly 
and permissive). Isaacson et al. describe similarities 
between their factors and those of Gibb (1955). 

Use of the Isaacson et al. (1964) items with a new 
population of undergraduate students in psychology taught 
by teaching assistants (Costin, 1968) resulted in the 
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identification of five factors: skill, structure, feedback, 
group interaction, and student-teacher rapport. Pambookian 
(in press) also used the form with 252 students in 13 intro- 
ductory and educational psychology classes and identified 
seven factors: rapport. Interaction, feedback, skill, over- 
load, structure and achievement standard. 

Deshpande et al. (1970) began with a pool of 800 
statements about instructor behavior derived from a search 
of the literature and opinions of the faculty and students 
^ a department of electrical engineering. These items 
were screened to develop a questionnaire of 147 items in ^ 
11 categories. The questionnaire was distributed to 675 
undergraduates taught by 32 instructors. The class means 
were used in a factor analysis that identified 14 first - 
order factors. Factors contributing 6% or more of the 
overall variance were motivation (17%), rapport (16%), 
structure (11%), clarity (7%), and content mastery (6%). 
A second -order factor analysis of the 14 factor scores 
identified four factors: cognitive merit, affective merit, 
stimulation, and stress. Both sets of dimensions show 
strong similarities to previous studies. 

Cosgrove (1959) began with 200 items which were sorted 
by 6 persons into five areas of instructor behavior. The 150 
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items on which there was most agreement by the sorters were 
administered to 100 educational psychology students* On the 
basis of their responses, preference and discrimination 
indices were found, and four factors of instructor behavior 
were identified: knowledge and organization of subject 
matter^ adequacy of relations with students in class, ade- 
quacy of plans and procedures in class, and enthusiasm in 
wbrlcing^WitTi^students. Except for the absence of a separate 
—participation or interaction factor, these dimensions seem 
very similar to those isolated by the leadership studies. 

^ Widlak et al. (1973) summarized over twenty studies 
(mostly at the college level) and identified three main 
dimensions of behavior: actor (communicator, monolog), 
interactor (reciprocator, dialog), and director (adminis- 
trator, pedagog). In their own analysis of responses to 
the Course-Instructor Evaluation form (CIE) by students 
of 208 Purdue University professors (in all academic areas 
and from freshman to senior levels) the same factors were 
identified. 

The similarities between the dimensions found in leader- 
ship, school teaching, and college studies are discussed 
again later (pp. 64-77). The remainder of this section 
is devoted to a discussion of Instructor behaviors consid^ered 
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to be related to effective teaching. Two sources have been 
used "Reports of student opinions and correlational studies. 

Student Opinions on Effective 
Instructor Behavior 

Several surveys have been conducted asking students to 
rank or describe teaching behaviors t^ey felt were possessed 
by effective instructors* The follai^ing behaviors have been 
identified: has a comprehensive knowledge of the subject 
matter^ shows interest in the subject^ is well prepared for 
clas^, and motivates students to do their best (Downie, 
_ J.35iJU_interprets abstract ideas and theories clearly, gets 
students interested in the subject, has increased my skills 
in thixdcing, has helped broaden my interests, stresses 
important material, makes good use of examples and illustra- 
tions, motivates me to do my b'>;-t work, inspires class con- 
f licence in his know ^ge of the subject, has given me new 
viewpoints or appreciations, and is clear and understandable 
in his explanations (French, 1957); has a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter, gives well planned and organized lectures, 
is enthusiastic and energetic, shcms a lively Interest in 
teaching, and is stuJ^nt -oriented, frlendl , and willing to 
help students (Crawford and Bradshaw, 1968); shows expert 
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knowledge of S'^ject matter and systematic organization of 

« 

course content, is able to e^qplaln clearly, has an enthu- 
siastic attitude toward the subject, and is able to encourage 
thought (Musella and Rusch, 1968) • The behaviors identified 

core very similar to those of other studies, especially 

« 

that of Cosgrove (1959). 



Correlations between Instructor 
Benavior and Effectiveness 



The effectiveness of particular instructor behaviors is 
often measured by correlation with overall course or in- 
structor assessment (Costin, 1968; Isaacson et al., 1964; 
WidlaJc and Quereshi, 1972) or perceived student gains (Hal l, 
1970) . Less often are student gains in cognitive or 
affective outcomes measured. This is similar to the dis- 
tinction between "satisfaction" and "productivity" as 

criteria of effectiveness :.n the leadership studies. 

McKeachie (1963) discussed the importance of deciding on 
the desired outcomes, since they determine the most appro- 
priate method of teaching to be used. 

Positive relationships have been found between students' 
"critical thinking" and teachers* rating on **4fapport" 
fJcKeachie et al., 1971), clear explanations, stimulating 
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students' intellectual curiosity, interesting presentation 
of course material, attention to student reactions, friend- 
liness, permissiveness and flexibility (McKeachie, 1969) . 



There are, however, very few significant relationships 
reported between particular teaching methods or instructor 
behavior and student gains (McKeachie, 1963), Anderson (1959) 
carried out an extensive and critical review of studies 



concerning the relative effects of "authoritarian" cirid 

••deraocratic" leadership on learning. He found both were 

Inadegi* '^ely defied and neither consiatently related to 

greater production of learning. Stern (1963), after review- 

iiig 34 studies mostly of college classes, concluded: 

In general, it would appear that ^ount of cog- 
nitive gain is largely unaffected by the auto- 
cratic or democratic tendencies of the instructor 
(p. 426). 

He did, however, report that nondirective instruction did 

seem to be more effective in changing attitudes. Although 

not superior for cognitive outcomes, McKeachie (1963), 

reported some similar findings for student -centered methods: 

In eleven studies, significant differences in 
ability to apply -conc^pt^^ in attitudes, in moti- 
vation, or in group membership skills have been 
found between discussion techniques emphasizing 
freer student participation compared with dis- 
cusstt>n with greater instructor dominance. In 
ten of these the differences jEavored the more * 
student -centered method (p. 1140). 



The fact that no one method is always superior is probably 
due, at least partly> to individual student preferences 
(pp. 93-126). 

Supervisor and Principal Behavio^' 

Instruments for Describing Super- 

visor and Principal Behavior 

It is interesting that quejstionnaires used to describe 
these kinds of administrators have been drawn both from 
leadership studies and from the classroom. Halpin (1956) 
adapted the LBDQ for usej^ith school superintendents and^ "~ 
gave lesults comparing aircraft commanders and school super- 
intendents in his manual (1957b). Lutz and McDannel (1973) 
made use of leadersnip literature in their investigation of 
the different kinds of elementary school principal's rule 
administration behavior* Peruzzi (19J72) made use of the 
Getzels and Guba C1957) Social Systems Process Model of Edu- 
cational Administration as a theoretical framework for the 
development of a supervisory style instrument. 

On the other hand« Bluniberg and Amidon (1963) adapted 
/landers Interaction Analysis (Flanders, 1970) into items 
that wexe used by teachers to describe the behavior of 
principals In faculty meetings. The adapted instrument was 
also used by Blumberg and Amidon (19r65) and Bluniberg and 



Weber (1968) to investigate the effect of principal or super- 
visor behavior on teachers* satisfaction or morale. 



Correlations between Supervisor 
and Principal Behavior and 
Effectiveness 

In the Bluniberg a^d Amidon study (1963), 89 inservice 

teachers were asked to describe the frequency with which 

their principals gave opinions and information, reprimanded 

teachers, etc. Two groups were identified: the top 25% 

who described most faculty^-centered groups cuid the bottom 

25% who described most principal -centered groups. Satis- 

• ft 

faction measures between the two groups were compared: 

In one sense, the significant differences were 
all in favor of the faculty-center^ group. 
That is, these teachers wer¥^mbre satisfied, 
felt their faculty more alert, thought Jthe 
faculty members were closer, saw their prin- 
cipal as being less critical, felt teachers had 
more freedom to speak, atvdi perceived less ccm- 
f lict between their preferences and what actually 
happened in the meetings than did the principal - 
centered groups (p. 467). 

In Blumberg and Amidon *s study with 166 inservice 
teachers (1965), reports were collected on the "direct" and 
"Indirect" behavior of their principals. On these results, 
four groups of sixteen teachers were distinguished: 
Group A had high direct and high indirect principals. Group 
B had high direct ax^ low indirect principals. Group C had 
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low direct and high indirect principals, and Gr ^up D had low 
direct and low indirect principals. Teacher judgments of 
high satisfaction, productivity, etc. were found to be more 
frequently associated with high indirect principal behavior 
(groups A and C) than low ir xrect behavior (groups B and D) . 
Low direct behaviors (groups C and D) were rated as more 
supportive than high direct (groups A and B) , but Group D 
teachers did not report much satisfaction or productivity. 

Similar results v^ere found by Blumberg and Weber (1968)* 
*^ere the relationship Tnvestigated was betweer teacher per- 
ceptions of direct -indirect supervisor behavior and reported 

* 

morale of teachers « The highest: mean morale score was found 
in the group of teachers who perceived the supervisory 
behavioral style as low direct and high indirect. The next 
highest was hUih direct, high indirect^ and the lowest 
morale was associated with low direct^ low indirect. 

Dimensions of Iieader and 
Teacher Behavior 

In examining leader and teacher behavior studies, 
similar dimensions of behavior are often mentioned. In 
some cases, these dimensions have been recognized on the 
basis of factor analysis, in others on the basis of 
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theoretical constder^tions or on the basis of inspection. 
For example, the dimension of consideration is often recog- 
nized in elementary and secondary school, instructor and 
supervisor studies. 

From a review of leadership studies, Bowers and 
Seashore (1966, 1967) identified four di^nensions of J^ehavicr 
they felt were represented in the literature. In this 
section their framework is used to examine teacher behavior 
studies. Dimensions in many leader and teacher behavior 
studies are examined, both the definitions used by different 
authors and the items that w ere assigned to the dimensions. 
Where the dimensions appear to have considerable overlap^ 
the y^^are equated. Studies with similar dimensions of 
behavior are then grouped together. From now on, terms used 
to denote dimensions axe capitalized to distinguish them 
from the general behaviors to wtiich they refer. 

Bowers and Seashore (1967) identified four dimensions 
of leader behavior: Support, Interaction Facilitation, 
Goal Emphasis, and Work Facilitation. The present review of 
leader and teacher behavior underscores the importance oi 
these four dimensions. However, simpler and more compLex 
models can be derived from the four -dimension solution. 
The r^ainder of the section will ^escribe two-, three-. 



four-, and five-dimension behavior models of leader and 
teacher ^havior. 

The simplest possibility is shown by the two -dimension 
solution of Consideration and Initiating Structure which 
was discussed on p. 43L Several teaching studies also show 
two dimensions that, on item content, appear to be similar 
to those of the leadership studies. Table 1 summarizes * 
the two -dimension studies. 

An examination of the itanis on the Consideration 
dimension reveals, however, that some of them are more con- 
cerned with interaction and participation rather than with 
considerate behavior in a narrow sen^e. These itms could 
be renoved to give a purer Consideration dimension and an 
Interaction facilitation dimehsion. A three-dimension 
solution is then derived: 

— Consideration Initiating 

(with participation) Structure 




Consideration Interaccion Initiating 

Facilitation Structure 

These three dimensions of b<^havior have been suggested by 
Yukl (1971) aiu3 supported by his review of the literature. 



f 

TABLE 1 
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STUDIES SHOWING CONSIDERATION AND INITIATING STRLCTURE 
DIMENSIONS OP LEADER AND TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



Dimension 



Investigators 


Consideration 


Initiating 
structure 


Leadership Studies 


Katz et al. (1950) 


Employee 
Orientation 


Production 
Oriencation 


Fleishman (1957a) 


Considerat ion 


Initiating 
structure 


Halpin (1957a, 1966) 


Consideration 


Initiating 
Structure 


Bass (1960) 

« 


Consideration 


Initiating 
structure 


Cartwrlght and 
Zander (1960) 


Group 

Maintenance 


Group 

Achievement 


Fleishman and 
Harris (1962) 


Consideration 


Initiating 
Structure 


Blake et al. (1964) 


Concern for 
Pec^le 


Concern for 
Production 


Teaching^ Studies 


Sroalzreid and 
iteinmers (1943^ 
Cr eager (1950)^ 
Bendig (1954) 


Sympathetic toward 
students ai^ 
Fair in 
Grading 


Confidence^ 
Presentation, 
and Interest in 
Subject Hatter 


Cogan (1958) 


Inclusive; 
Preclusive 
(negative) 


Conjunctive 


Hagoon and 
Bausell (1970) 


Instructor 
Rapport 


Instructor 

Impact; 

Difficulty 


Widlak et al. (1973) 


Interactor 


Actor; Director 
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Leadership and teaching studies with these dimensions are 
shown in Table 2. 

Although Initiating Structure can be broadly described 
as task-oriented behavior, LI appears that it can be further 
subdivided. One aspect is the concern about productivity 
(goal -oriented comments) v^hich in the classroom situation 
could be described as stressing the learning goals and 
motivating students by enth'isiasm and stimulating work. 
Another aspect would b e the actua l structuring of the_ .situ- 
ation for attainment of tl work goals. These t^^o aspects 
can be called Goal Emphasis and Work Facilitation. This 
solution is shown below: 



•consideration Interaction Initiating 

Facilitation Structure 




interaction Goal Work 

Consideration Facilitation Emphasis Facilitation 



This four -dimension solution corresponds to that sug- 
gested by Bowers and seashore (1966; 1967) on the basis of 
their revifw-of leadership studies although they use the 
term Support instead of Consideration. Their definitions 
(Bowers and Seashore, 1967) of these four dimensions are 
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TABLE 2 



STUDIES SHOWING CONSIDERATION, INTERACTION FACILITATION, 
AND INITIATING STRUCTURE TDIHENSIONS OF: - 
LEADER AND TFACHER BEHAVIOR 



Investigators 



Dimensions 



Consideration 



Interaction 
Facilitation 



Leadership Studies 



Initiating 
Structure 



Hemphill and 
Coons (1957) 



Haintenance 
of Membership 
Character 



Interaction 

Facilitation 

Behavior 



Objective 

Attainment 

Behavior 



Yukl (1971) Consideration 



Decision 
Centralization 



-Initiating 
"Structure 



Teaching Studies 



Ryans and Emotional 
Wandt (1952) Climate 



Classroom 

Social 

Structure 



Verbal 
Emphasis 



Gibb il955) 



Friendly and 
Democratic 



Communication 



Itedlay and Emotional 
Mitzel (1958) Climate 

Cos tin (1971) Teacher 
Support 



Soci^iit 
Organization 

Student 
Involvement 



Organization; 

Academic 

Emphasis 

Verbal 
Emphasis 

Teacher 
Control; 
Negative 
Affect 
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as follows: 



1. Support: behavior which serves the function 
of increasing or maintaining the individucl 
member's sense of personal worth and im- 
portance in the context of group activity; 

2. Interaction Facilitation: behavipr which 
serves the function of creating or maintain- 
ing a network of interpersonal relationships 
among members of the group; 

3. Goal Emphasis: behavior which serves the 
function of creating, changing, clarifying, 
or gaining member acceptance of group goals; 



4. Work Facilitation: behavior which serves to 
provide effective work methods, facilities 
and technology for the accomplishment of 
group goals (p. 46)* 

Some leadership and Reaching studies that have a similar four- 
dimension solution are given in Table 3. 

Some classroom studies appear similar to Bowers and 
Seashore's four -dimension solution but do not have a separate 
dimension of Interaction Facilitation although some inter- 
action items may be included on other dimensicns. These 
studies perhaps reflect teacher -centered classrocMos where 
there is little participation or interaction of students. 
A prime example is the pattern identified by Ryans (1960) 
of the following dimensions: 




Friendly, and Responsive 



versus Aloof and Egocentric 



TABLE 3 



STUDIES SHOWING COMSIDEgATION, INTERACTION FACILITATION, 
GOAL EMPHAbIS, AND WORK FACILITATION DIMENSIONS OF 
LEADER AND TEACHER BEHAVIOR 







Dimension 




Invest i - 


Consider- 


Interaction 


Goal _ 


Work 


gat^s 


ation 


Facilitation 


Emphasis 


Facilitation 






Leadership Studies 




Halpin and 


Consider- 


Sensitivity 


Production 


Tr-lLxating 


Winer (1937) 


ation 




£n^>ha8is 


Structure 


Likert 


Supportive 


Group 


High 


Technical 


(1961) 


Relations 


Methods of 


Performance Knowledge; 




Supervision 


Goals 


Scheduling and 










Planning 


Bowers and 


Support 


Interaction 


Goal 


Work 


Seashore 




Facilitation 


Emphasis 


Facilitation 



(1966, 1967) 



Teaching Studies 



Isaacson 
et al. 
(1964) - 


Student - 

Teacher 

Rapport 


Oro«ap 

Interaction 


Feedback 


Skill; 
Overload ; 
Structure 


Costin 
(1968) 


Student- 
Teacher 
Rapport 


Group 

Interaction 


Feedback 


Skill; 
-Structure 


Hall 
(1970) 


personal 
Rappor^ 
with 
Students 


Interaction 
Facilitation; 
Willingness 
to Change 


Feedback* 
on 

Student 
Work 


Instructor's 
Contribution; 
Task Concern; 
Student 
Autonon^ 


Pambookian 
(in press) 


Rapport 


Interaction 

* 


Feedback 


Skill; 
Overload ; 
Structure; 
Achievement 
Standard 
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Z^t ^txmAnting, Imaginative, ar^ Original versus 
Dull and Routine 

Y^: Responsible, Businesslike, and Systematic 
versus Evading, Unplanned, and Slipshod 



Studies of this kind are shown in Table 4. 



TKBLE 4 

STUDIES SHOWING CONSIDERATION, GOMi EMPHASIS, AND 
WORK FACILITATION DIMENSIONS OF TEACfffiR BEHAVIOR 







Dimension 




Inves tiga tor s 


Consideration 


Goal 
Emphasis 


Work 
Facilitation 


Ryans (1960) 


Understanding, 
Friendly, and 
Responsive 


Stimulating, 
Imaginative, 
and Original 


Responsible, 
Businesslike, 
and Systematic 


Reed (1962) 


Warmth 


Motivation 


Demand 


Deshpande et 
al. (1970)^ 


Affective 
Merit 


Stimulation 


Cognitive 
Merit; Stress 



Second -order factors. 



In several classr^sa^Sftudies, it seems that subject 
matter expertise and pedagogical expertise can be identified 
within what has previously been labelled Work Facilitation. 
Such a breakdown has not been observed in leadership^ 
studies, except perhaps in suggestions by Likert (1961) and 
Stogdill (1?63). The pedagogical expertise seems to be a 
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kind of disciplinary ability in the elementary and secondary 
school studies, and definition of roles and expectations in 
the college studies. * ^ 

It is thus possible in teaching to make a distinction 
between technical knowledge or content organization (knowl^ 
edge and organization of the subject matter) and managerial 
functions or class organization (definition of rc 3 and 
classroom procedures, control or discipline). The earlier 
formulation could thus be extended as shown below. 

Consider- Interaction Goal Work 
ation Facilitation Bnphasis Facilitation 



Some studies and reviews of the literature that describe 
Content and Class Organization and include Interaction 
facilitation are shown in Table 5. 

In other studies more characteristic of a teacher- 
centered classroom, there is the same kind of breakdown of 
Work Facilitation without the separate dimension of Inter- 
action Facilitation. A practical example is the four 
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dimension solution of Cosgrove (1959) : 

Adequacy of relations with students in class 
Enthusiasm in working with students 
Knowledge and organization of subject matter 
Adequacy of plans and procedures in class. 

This and similar studies are shown in Tcible 6. 

Summary of the Behavioral Approach 

The previous sec^ion identified four basic dimensions 

of leader and teacher behavior: -Consideration, Interaction 

Facilitation, Goal Emphasis, and Work Facilitation. Studies 

were found in which these dimensions were not completely 

separated from each other, and some teaching studies in 

which further subdivisions of dimensions were identified* 

When Gibb (1955) used an adaptation of the LBDQ (Hemphill 

and Coons, 1957) with college, students, he concluded: 

On the whole, it must be concluded that Hemphill^ 
study of leader behavior as described by sub- 
ordinates and the present study of teacher behavior 
as described by students yield very similar results. 
Perhaps the implication of thi& fact is that we 
are dealing here with superior -subordinate social 
relationships of somewhat different kinds in terms 
of quite basic dimensions of social relations 
(p. 262). 

The present review of leadership and teaching behavior studies 
supports that view. 
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However, although the four dimensions of Bowers and 
Seashore (1967) seem to capture the essence of leader and 
teacher behavior, there is not a stable relation between 
these behaviors and what is considered effective (House, 
1971) . It seems likely that characteristics of the group 
to be led or taught, the type of task, and wider pressures 
of the organization and environment, act as intervening 
variables in determining whether particular leader or teacher 
behaviors are effective or not* These considerations will 
be examined in the next section which is concerned with the 
situational approach. 

The Situational Approach^ — "The Situation Will Determine 
Who Will Be an Effective Leader or Teacher" 

At the beginning of this chapter, the question was 
raised, "Is it true that an effective leader or teacher In 
one situation will be equally effective In another, or do we 
have to consider other variables in the situation?" Conclu- 
sions from the discussion of traits (pp. 38-40) and 
behaviors of leaders (pp. 44-46), school teachers (pp. 52-54) 
and Instructors (pp. 60*62) showed no simple relationships 
between traits or behaviors and effectiveness that held 
true In different situations. Correlations that were found 
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were often inconsistent from one study to another. Hollander 

and Julian (1959) have suggested one reason for this: 

Personality characteristics which may fit a 
person to be a leader are determined by the 
perceptions held by followers, in the sense 
of the particular role expectancies and satis- 
factions, rather than by the traits measured 
via personality scale scores (p. 389). 

A leader's effectiveness is then seen to be partly 
dependent on the expectations held for him i>y the group 
members. In this case, the group members are part of the 
environment or situation, and the leader must take account 
of them according to Lewin's (1946) formula of 
B = P(P, E)2 "behavior is a function *(P) of the person (P) 
and of bis environment (E) (p. 791) 

What are the situational variables that shape a 
leader's or teacher's behavior and how are different 
behaviors viewed in different situations? This question 
was systematically attacked by Hemphill (1949a, 1949b) • He 
Identified ten important group characteristics: size, 
viscidity, homogeneity, flexibility, stability, permeability, 
polarization, autonomy, intimacy, and control; and he 
investigated correlations of these with dimensions of leader 
behavior and overall judgment of the quality of leadership. 
Some characteristics with different acceptance depending 
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upon the group characteristics were speed in making 
decisions, authority, exhibition of superiority, and incon- 
sistency and display of emotion. 

Since that time, many writers in the fields of leader- 
ship and teaching have tried to identify important situatxonul 
variables that moderate leader or teacher behavior. The 
rest of this chapter will center on discussion of the 
following topics: 

1. Characteristics of the leader 

2. Fiedler's contingency model 

3. Other situational npdels 

4. Tasks and desired outcomes 

5. Organizational pressures 
6« Environmental pressures- 

7. Group member ideals and expectations 

8. Summary of the situational approach. 
Characteristics of the Leader 

The effectiveness of a leader or teacher in a particular 
situation is limited firstly by the range of behaviors that 
he can demonstrate* k leader's or tea<^er's behavior will 
be determined by his attitudes and values and by his leader- 
ship style. The traits approach (pp. 30-40) discussed some 
correlations between personality attributes and actual 
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teaching behavior. The review of Blosser and Howe (1969) 
highlighted a conmion observation that the success of a 
particular teaching innovation will be largely influenced 
by the philosophy of the teacher. 

Leadership style refers to the underlying needs of the 
leader that motivate his behavior, Fiedler (1967, 1969, 
1971) described two leadership styles: relationship- 
oriented and task-oriented* His descriptions (1969) are 
given below: 

(A relationship-oriented person) gets his major 
satisfaction from establishing close personal 
relations with his group members. He uses the 
group task to gain the position of prominence 
he seeks (p. 40) . 

On the other hand, 

(A task-oriented person) obtains his major satis- 
faction by successfully completing the task, 
even at the risk of poor interpersonal relations 
with his workers (p. 40). 

As mentioned above, a leader *s or teacher's behavior will 
be limited by his underlying leadership style. To the extent 
that the person is flexible and aware of situational vari- 
ables, he can change his actual leadership behavior to suit 
the situation. 

To summarize, forces in the leader include his person- 
ality and values and his comfort with a particular leadership 



style. Other factors that are Important in his choice of 
behavior will be his tolerance of ambiguity and his assess- 
ment of his own and his group members' competence. 

Fiedler's Contingency Model 

Fiedler (1967, 1969, iSTT,^ 1972) has proposad that a 
person's leadership style is difficult to change, tha.; rome 
styles are more appropriate in some situations than others, 
and that we should try to fit the situation to the leader 
rather than expect the leader to change to fit the situation. 
In his contingency model, he has three situational vari- 
ables: leader -member relations, task structure, and 
position power. 

Leader-member relations are the extent to which the 
leader and members are in accord, get along, or like each 
other. Task structure is the degree to which thjs task has 
definite, verifiable outcomes rather than vague, indefinite 
ones* Position power is the degree to which the organiza- 
tional position the leader occupies accords him authority 
over members of the group. In Fiedler's model, each of these 
variables is dichotomized to give eight possible group situ- 
ations or cells. Different leadership styles are considered 
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more effective in different cells. On the results of his 

research, Fiedler (1969) concluded: 

...a tasTc -oriented leader perforins best in 
situations at both extremes — those in which 
he has a great deal of power, and also in 
situations where he has no influence and power 
over qroup members . 

Relationship-oriented leaders tend to per- 
form best in mixed situations where they have 
only moderate influence over the group (p. 42). 

Fig. 2 shows the eight cells of the models and the leader- 
ship styles considered most appropriate for each. 

Fiedler's ideas have been used in induatry (Hunt, 1967) 
and education (Hardy, ^ '**71; Turner, 1971>. In discussing 
Fiedler's model. Turner (1971) said: * 

The model clearly suggests that past studies of 
leadership style in teaching wh.ich have not 
taken into account the primary situational vari- 
ables upon which ^e effectiveness of leader- 
ship style is apparently contingent are at the 
maximum uninterpretable and at the minimum of 
slight external validity (p. 28) . 

Although Turner accepted Fiedler's model enthusiastic- 
ally, there are criticisms arK3 problems concerned with its 
general applicability and in particular its applicability to 
education. Probl^s concerned with general methodology have 
been described by Graens et al. (1970, 1971). Especially 
serious is the problem of assessing leader-m^nber relations 
after the group has completed the task, thus allowing for 
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contamination of relations by group performance. This would 
account for the fact that leader-member relations are found 
to be the most important situational variable. Another 
general criticism is the problem of deciding whether situ- 
ational variables cause the group outcomes and influence 
leader behavior, or whether leader behavior creates the situ- 
ational variables (Lowin and Craig, 1968)* 

In the educational setting, there is also a problem of 
measuring leadership style. Fiedler's questionnaire for 
describing one's Least Preferred Coworker has been used in 
industry to define leadership style. The validity of this 
questionnaire seems to depend upon the person having had to 
work with a variety of other people, so that the responses to 
the questionnaire reflect a person's true feelings and are 
not just a function of the few people he happens to have 
worked closely with*^ Teachers, however, can to a large 
extent work independently of each other if they so choose, 
&o the basic assumption may not be true. 

Many writers have recognize the importance of a host 
of other situational variables: Fiedler's contribution is 
that he has developed a contingency model to explain the 
operation of his variables. Several workers are in various 
stages of developing models relating these and other 
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Situational variables to effectiveness. 

Other Situational Models 

Golembiewski (1965) has developed a model that relates 
leadership, role styles, atmosphere, personality, cohesive- 
ness, and norms (social pressure, > group outcomes. 
Hollander and Julian (1969) stress the importance of consider- 
ing the leader and the situation as interrelated and inter- 
dependent. They say: 

The leader, from the follower's vantage point, 
is an element in the situation, and one who 
shapes it as well (p. 389) . 

Yukl (1971) and House (1971) have d^eloped situational 
models that t'hey have supported from the literature and by 
enipirical tests. Yukl has developed a multiple linkage model 
that seeks to show how dimensions of lerder behavior and 
situational variables are related to subordinate motivation, 
task -role organization, subordinate skill level and group 
performance. House (1971) draws upon the expectancy theory 
of motivation and shows the importance of three classes of 
situational variables: subordinate's task characteristics, 
environmental variables, and subordinate preferences for 
different kinds of leader behavior. 
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Tannenbaum and Schmidt (1958) have described a contin- 
uum from complete use of authority by the leader to complete 
freedom o: the group. They say that a leader should choose 
the roost effective position along this continuum on the 
basis of: 

!• Forces in the leader (values, style, com- 
petency, etc. ) 

2. Forces ,in the subordinate group (need for 
dependency, expectations, etc. ) 

3. Forces in the situation (organizational 
pressures, task, time factors, etc.). 

Situational Variables 

On the basis of the studies listed above, the formu- 
lation illustrated in Fig. 3 has been developed to describe 
the .situational variables that determine whether a leader 
or teacher will be effective in a particular situation. 
The characteristics of tne leader have already been dealt 
with (p. 79) • Of the other variables, group member ideals 
and expectations will receive the greatest attention since 
they form the basis of the present study* 
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Characteristics 
of the leader 
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Tasks and desired 
outcomes 




Traits and personality; 
attitudes and values 

Preferred leadership style 

Task structure 

Desired outcomes 



Organizational 
pressures 



Normative structure 



Limitations of time and resources 



Environmental 
pressures 




Parents 



Other bodies 



Group member 
characteristics 
(ideals and 
expectations) 




Satisfaction of basic necsds 



Need for 
participation 




Peer leaders 

Interaction and 
decision making 



Need for stimulation and motivation 



Need for 
structure 
and order 




Material 
Procedures 



Fig, 3. Situational Variables which Determine 
Leader or Teacher Effectiveness 



Tasks and Desired Outcomes 

A variety of tasks and learning outcomes have been 
identified. Several writers have listed variables that might 
be important in learning (Biddle, 1967; Lomax, 1972; Mit^cel, 
1957; Peck, 1971; Ramsey and Howe, 1969; Siegel and Siegel, 
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1967) . More complex models seek to find the interrelation- 
ships between the variables themselves and relationships 
between the variables and various learning outcomes (Cohen, 
1972; Cronbach, 1957; Gage, 1963; Ryans, 1960; Salomon, 
1972) . Such multivariate paradigms need to have at least 
three components: teaching methods, instructional objectives, 
and learner characteristics. Thus some methods would be 
optimal for certain objectives only for pupils with certain 
aptitudes or attitudes. These suggestions will receive 
further attention (p. 95). 

Two important considerations in deciding upon appro- 
priate teaching behaviors are the degree of structure of the 
task and the desired outcomes . 

Task structure 

This has been used as a situational variable by Fiedler 
(p. 81). He used four scales from Shaw's system (Fiedler, 
1967, p. 28) concerned with decision verifiability (the degree 
to which the correctness of the solution can be danon- 
strated), goal clarity (the degree to which the requirements 
of the task are clear and known to group members), goal path 
multiplicity (the degree to which the task, can be solved by 
a variety of procedures), and solution specificity (the 
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degree to which there is more than one correct solution) . 
Different procedures would be appropriate for different kinds 
of task structure. Gage (1969) has suggested that although 
lectures may be appropriate for high consensus fields where 
imparting of knowledge is important, "student-centered dis- 
cussions may well be found to be superior for the objectives 
of the low-consensus fields (p. 455)." 

Desired Outcomes 

Here are included psychomotor skills, cognitive and 
affective gains. Literature is accumulating which would 
favor some teaching methods over others for different out- 
comes, for example, drill and practice for psychorotor 
skills. Stern (1963), after reviewing 34 studies, mostly of 
college classes, came to this conclusion: 

*Non -directive instruction facilitates a 
shift in a more favorable, acceptant 
direction. ...The effectiveness of these 
techniques in modifying attitudes is probably 
attributable to the fact that norms are more 
readily established in groups characterized 
by a high rate of communication among parti- 
cipants (p. 428). 

In conclusion, where there is evidence to suggest some 
methods ar^ behaviors are more appropriate than others in a 
certain situation, these should be considered by a teacher 
if he wishes to be effective In that situation. Such 
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evidence is rare, but growing. In cuiy case, applications 
must take account of individual student characteristics, as 
described on p. 95-126. 

Organizational Pressures 

In a broad sense, these pressures produce the normative 
structure of the organization: its values and traditions and 
the expected roles of the leader or teacher. (The expected 
role as determined by group members or students will be 
treated separately (p. 93),) In a narrow sense, these 
pressures are the day-to-day limitations of time and 
resources . 

Normative Structure 

Getzels and Cuba (1957), Getzels et al. (1968) and 
Halpin (1957c) have developed models describing how adminis- 
trator behavior is affected by the organization. Halpin* s 
model involves variables such as organizational tasks, ad- 
ministrator behavior, group member character Ics, and 
patterns of administrative organization related to criteria 
of administrator effectiveness. The other writers describe 
the Social Systems Process Model of Educational Adminis- 
tration. An institution such as a school is seen as having 



certain defined roles and expectations for the supervisor, 
principal, and teacher. The individual, on the other hand, 
has his own personality and dispositions. The interactions 
of these variables with each other and the wider environment 
lead to the actual behavior of the person in a particular 
role. Demands of the institution have to be integrated with 
Individual need dispositions. 

Teacher roles have been reviewed by Biddle (1969) who 
describes expectations held for teachers both by teachers and 
by others # These expectations do not necessarily correspond 
with observe performance, but there is cons 'erable pressure 
to conform to the expectations of others lew and Hall« 
1966). Organizational socialization is also discussed by 
Schein (1964) who describes three alternative outcomes of 
the socialization of managers: rebellion, creative indivi- 
dualism, and conformity. These alternatives also seem 
appropriate to describe the fate of supervisors or teachers. 

The normative structure of individual schools or 
colleges makes them recognizable as different in "set" or 
"morale" and makes generalizations difficult. Within 
Individual faculties or departments, there will be policies 
laid down by the chairmen and different expectations for 
research and teaching* Hayes (1971) found that "individuals 
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with high research ability and high rarik tend to be assigned 
to high-level classes (p. 230)." If the ro?e expectation 
Includes a great deal of research, and this unduly influences 
promotion, then less time is available for teaching prepara- 
tion. 

Limitation of Time and Resources 

These are sometimes critical variables in the choice of 
teacher behaviors. Time considerations may make it necessary 
for a teacher to cover mauerial by lecturing when it may be 
more appropriate to let the students discover the results 
themselves by experimentation. The pool of instructional 

4 

materials available will greatly influence the choice of 
instructional procedures (Ramsey and Howe, 1969; Turner, 
1971) . The physical arrang^ents of the learning situation 
and a large class size may also limit what the instructor 
would like to do. 

Environmental Pressures 

These are closely related to organizational pressures 
but are meant to Include pressures from outside the school 
or organization. 
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Parents 

Parental support, hostility, or indifference affect the 
role a teacher has to adopt and this will influence the range 
of behaviors that are possible or appropriate. 

Other Bodies 

Stotler et al, (1967) have desccib<»d the pressures 
acting upon the supervisor and the scien^^e program and 
teacher in the school. These are also appropriate as 
pressures acting upon the college or university. They include 
scientific and professional societies, industrial and cononer- 
cial agencies such as equipment producers and publishers; 
ccmtmunity agencies and forces such as labor unions and the 
church; and independent educational agencier such as edu- 
cational foundations and accrediting associations. Beyond 
these are the pressures of the state legislature and the 
federal agencies. 

Group Member Ideals and Expectations 

Role expectations for the instructor's behavior are 
held by the students as well as by the department, the 
university, and the wider cOTununity. Prior experier*ce, 
discussion with other students, and ideas about what 
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usually happens in classes of a particular kind will deter- 
mine student expectations on how the instructor will behave* 
Biddle and Ellena (1964) and Biddle and Thomas (1966) have 
described the student ^teacher relationship as an inter- 
personal system based on k role-contract between teacher 
and students: The teacher and students come to class with 
certain expectations about goals, procedures, and rewards, 
and the classroom situation is the result of accommodation 
on both sides. 

As well as expectations as to how the instructor will 
act, students also hold Ideals as to how they would prefer 
the instructor to act. These ideals may be more or less 
well developed; a student may or may not know what teaching 
procedures best help him to learn. His Ideals will also be 
influenced by his expectations. Hall (1970) found very 
little variance between Ideal teaching styles in undergrad- 
uate classes in humanities and social science classes. 
More mature and experienced persons would be expected to 
vary more in their ideals, and these might be different 
between subject areas if students had self-selected 
themselves by their interests. Ideals and expectations of 
how the instructor would behave. 
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The ideals of the student are situational variables 
that need to be taken account of in deciding whether an 
instructor will be effective. In a broad sense, these 
ideals are individual student differences. McKeachie (1963) 
has said: 

One reason for the host of experimental compari- 
sons resulting in non-significant differences^ may 
be simply that methods optimal for some students 
are detrimental to the achievement of others 
(p. X1S7). 

We are here concerned with the field of Aptitude- 
Treatment Interaction (ATI) (Cronbach and Snow, 1969; Snow, 
1970) . Of ^ the three models of ATI suggested by Salomon 
(1972), the preferential one is the most appropriate to the 
present discussion. In this model, the treatment (method of 
teaching) calls upon and utilizes the learner's higher 
aptitudes. Preferred learning style is found and utilized. 

In discussing preferred learning conditions and ideal 
instructor behavior, some general results have been noted. 
These are outlined below. 

Student Biographical Variables 

Seme general preferences for ideal instructor behavior 
have been correlated with age and sex. Other variables 
that have been found important are student ability, class 



size, whether the course is elected or required, and the 
professional standing of the instructor. Some relevant 
studies are reported below. 

Macomber and Siegel (1960) found abler students to be 
less satisfied the less their responsibility for setting 
goals of learning. They also found a tendency for high- 
ability students to gain more in course-related attitudes 
in small rather than large sections. A similar finding was 
reported by Butcher (1968)5 Small classes were superior in 
effectiveness only with fairly able students and with those 
who were prepared to take an active part. 

McLeish (1966) found that among mature teachers, there 
was a very marked preference for tutorials and SCTiinars as 
against lectures, especially among women and among the more 
able students. This is different from the result of Solomon 
et al. (1963) with adults enrolled in evening courses, where 
it was found that women did best in the classes of teachers 
who scored high on the lecture dimension. 

Granzin and Painter (1973) found weak relationships 
between ratings and student characteristics. For example, 
older students were not mor^ favorable, females were more 
favorable but not much, and required courses were 
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rated lower than electives* There was also a tendency for 
more difficult courses to be rated higher than easier ones; 
this may have been because the poorer students had dropped 
those courses. 

McKeachie (1957) reviewed research on student ratings 
of faculty and concluded that most student characteristics 
made no difference: veteran/non -veteran, age, sex, student's 
grade, and freshraan/sophomore/junior/senior. However, 
McKeachie et al. (1971) found that instructors higher in 
general skill and in structure were more effective with 
female students. 

McKeachie (1957) and several other writers have found 
that graduates give higher ratings than undergraduates. This 
can be compared to reports from Downie (1952) and Gage (1961) 
that associate and full professors received higher ratings 
than assistant professors and teaching assistants, and 
from Hayes (1971) that faculty with high rank tend to be 
assigned to high-level courses. Graduates may give higher 
ratings simply because they have better teachers* Several 
of the studies related to correlates of sex, major, year, 
class size, and interaction have also been revised by 
Costin et al. (1971). 
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These then are some variables that might influence pre- 
ferred learning styles or xleal instructor behavior. But 
from a review of the literature, other student differences 
have also been found important. These are considered below 
under four heads: satisfaction of basic needs, need for 
participation, need for stimulation and motivation, and need 
for structure and order; these correspond roughly to the 
four ba^id dimensions of instructor behavior: Consideration, 
Interaction Facilitation, Motivation, and Work Facilitation 
(p«75). The assumption underlying the following discussion 
is that if students have, for example, a high need for satis- 
faction of basic needs, they will describe their ideal 
instructor as high on Consideration. An instructor who 
dCTionstrates this behavior will satisfy his students on 
this dimension. Each of the needs listed under group member 
characteristics in Pig. 3 (p. 87) will be discussed in turn, 
followed by a summary of research on ideals and satisfaction. 

Satisfaction 3asic Needs 

Consideration or support, defined as behavior increasing 
an individual's sense of personal worth and importance, is 
the dimension of instructor behavior most closely related to 
satisfaction of basic needs. Basic needs in this context 
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refers to the hierarchy of needs — ^safety, belongingness, love 
relations, and respect — identified by Maslow (1943, 1954, 
1962) . He believes these needs can only be satisfied from 
outside the person. A person whose basic needs are not 
satisfied shows considerable dependence on others. By con- 
trast, Maslow 's self-actuali-sing individual, by definition 
satisfied in his basic needs, is far less dependent, far more 
autonomous and self -directed. 

These ideas bear some similarity to those of Liverant 
(1958) and Rotter (1971), who distinguish between persons 
under external and internal control. "Externals" feel more 
at the mercy of the environment whereas "internals" have 
more belief in their own potential and are more likely to 
attribute success and failure to themselves. Internals may 
be similar to Maslow 's selrf -actualizing individuals. 

Some evidence for the necesi^ity to satisfy basic 
safety needs before becoming self -actualizing has been 
reported by Puller (1969), Parsons and Puller (1973), and 
Brown et al. (1972), who monitored concerns expressed by 
teachers using the Teacher Concerns Statement (Puller and 
Case, 1972). They tound that new teachers were concerned 
with discipline problems and questioned their own adequacy, 
whereas more experienced teachers expressed more concerns 
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about pupil learning. When basic needs were satisfied, 
the teachers became more concerned i bout the progress of 
their students. 

Several workers in industry have made use of Maslow*s 
ideas for describing need-fulfillment deficiencies in 
management and in developing theories of motivation (Clark, 
1960; Lawler, 1971; McGregor, 1962; Porter, 1961? Shepard, 
1965). Porter administered a questionnaire to managers with 
items keyed to Maslow's needs hierarchy, and found that the 
greatest differences in need -fulfillment between bottom and 
middle management were in esteem, security, and autonomy 
needs, that self -actualizing and security were seen as more 
important areas than others, and that the higher order 
psychological needs were least satisfied. Lawler's moti- 
vation model (1971) included a person's belief about the 
outcomes of the Job and their valences (desirabilities). 
McGregor (1962) and Shepard (1965) extended Maslow's ideas 
from the individual to the organization; some organizations 
were seen as being run on authoritarian control lines, while 
others (self-actualizing organizations) relied upon self 
control and self direction. Clark (1960) used Maslow's 
needs hierarchy to relate and explain the findings of a number 
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of different studies concerned with motivation in work 
groups « 

The need for warmth and unconditional positive regard 
has received a lot of attention in the study of the 
therapist-client interaction (Barrett-Lennard, 1962) and in 
the work of Rogers (1961, 1967) in education. Unqualified 
empathic understanding was found by Barrett-Lennard (1962) 
to be one of the relationship factors significantly related 
to improvement in the client's adjustment. Rogers (1967) 
has quoted experiences of teachers and the work of Emmerling 
(1961) and Aspy (1965) to support a positive relation between 
regard, empathic understanding, and congruence, and student 
satisfaction and learning gains. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note the result of Bellack and Davitz 
(1965) who found that teachers reacted to students at about 
80% positive irrespective of the congruity or incongruity of 
the response of the pupil or the correctness of the substan- 
tive response. The positive results of the teacher liking 
the students has been reported by Schmuck (1963, 1966) : 
There is likely to be a more diffuse liking structure among 
the pupils and better utilization of abilities when the 
teacher has a higher regard for pupils* 
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It can be concluded that where persons are disturbed, 

and perhaps also where they are young, high unconditional 

positive regard will be beneficial for personal development 

or learning. But do older children and college students 

also have a need for warmth and consideration? In applying 

Maslow's ideas to the classroom, Spady (1973) has £taid that 

the child must feel secure, adequate, and respected before 

he can achieve: 

... The major implication of Maslow's theory for 

the authority system of the classroom is that the 

imposition of achievement expectations by the 

teacher must be preceded by a sufficient period 

of supportive and affirmative behavior (pp. 7-8). ^ 

...The teacher who is empathic toward his 
students has a better chance of meeting their 
basic security and esteem needs ... (p. 9) 

Thus to the extent that different students have different 

unfulfilled security and esteem needs, to that extent will 

tliey need emphatic and considerate behavior. 

Della-Piana and Gage (1955) asked 4th, 5th and 6th 

graders to describe their ideal ±eacher using the My Teacher 

instrument of Leeds (1950). They found some pupils were 

more concerned about feelings and personalnf'elationships, 

while others were mainly achievement -oriented and paid less 

attention to teacher warmth in estimating their acceptance 

or rejection of particular teachers. 



McKeachie (1961) found warmth affected some students 
positively and others negatively, and suggested that women 
as a group responded well to interpersonal warmth: They 
were more "people-oriented" than men. McKeachie et al. 
(1971) found that warm female instructors tended to give 
higher grades than less friendly and considerate instructors, 
and that they were more effective as judged by student 
achievement on objective tests. With male teachers, high 
teacher warmth resulted in relatively high achievement for 
the women students but not for the men. 

Prom this literature, it se^s that persons differ in 
their requirements for warmth and consideration, and that 
different students would describe their ideal differently 
on the Consideration dimension of behavior. There is SOTie 
suggestion that, on average, females require more consid- 
eration than males. An effective teacher would demonstrate 
considerate behavior In response to the needs of the 
particular students in that situation* 

Need for Participation 

Group members differ in their desire for participation — 
the plcuining and execution of the methods and procedures of 
the group. This statement is supported by an extensive 
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literature, some of which is quoted below. If the role 
structure of the group is clearly defined and accepted in 
principle by the group members, participation will be 
restricted to interaction between group members and between 
group members and the assigned leader. In the college 
setting, this will be student-to-student and student-to- 
instructor interaction and some joint planning of procedures 
under the guidance of the instructor. If there is no 
clearly defined leader, then the group members are initially 
equal and the person best suited to lead at a particular 
moment will take over the leadership role. This roles 
approach to leadership receives considerable attention in 
social psychology, and is considered to be of increasing 
importance in education as a teacher loses or chooses to 
divest himself of his traditional role of absolute leader 
and classes become more permissive and student centered. 

The roles approach to leadership will be discussed 
first, followed by the literature related to need for 
interaction. 

The essence of the roles approach was given by Gibb 
(1969): 

Leadership is not usually an enduring role 
unless an organization is built up which 
enables an individual to retain the role after 
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he ceases to be qualified for it. ... In the 
absence of such an artificial restriction, the 
interaction within the group is very fluid and 
the momentary group leader is that person who 
is able to contribute most to progress toward 
the common goal (p. 206-207). 

Gibb believes that a true leader is one whose influence is 

accepted voluntarily by others. The legally appointed head 

is also respected. 

This leacfe into a discussion of leadership from the point 
of view of positional power and personal power (Barnard, 1938; 
Bass, 1960; Cartwright, 1965; Etzioni, 1965; Gibb, 1969). 
Positional power is the extent to which orders are followed 
by virtue of their coming from a superior, the personal 
characteristics of the occupant of the position being irrele- 
vant. Personal power refers to authority which depends on 
the recognized ability of the person regardless of the 
position he occupies. The formulation In Fig. 4 is adapted 
from Etzioni (1965). 

Informal leaders (peer lead^s) may arise within the 
group (Bowers and Seashore, 1966, 1967; Cattell, 1953; 
Newcomb et al., 1965; Pigors, 1935), and to the extent that 
the group is open they may become legitimized leaders. 
Within the student body, ^ nformal leaders may also arise, 
and the persons designated for these roles would differ 
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Pig. 4. Positional Power and Personal Power 

depending upon the changing requirements of the roles 
(Clifford and Cohn, 1964) . Peer influence, peer group 
structure, and the emergence of student leaders have been 
discussed by Terman (1904) and Larkin (1973). 

The teacher may be either an official or a legitimized 
leader depending upon the respect and authority accorded him 
by the students. The movement of a teacher from the position 
of an official to a legitimized leader is sometimes referred 
to as the legitimization of power • An official leader 
achieves compliance by threat and coercion, whereas group 
members willingly obey a legitimized leader without question- 
ing his wisdom (Spady, 1973)* 
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Larkin (1973) showed that intermediate grade school 
children granted legitimacy to the teacher when she satisfied 
their task and expressive needs. Teachers with only high 
power had lower class morale and more likelihood of rebel- 
lion? teachers high on power, tasks and expressivity were 
described as "superteachers. " The question of legitimization 
has been discussed by Smith and Lutz (1964) and Spady (1973). 
Spady (1973) said that legitimacy develops by trust and 
e^qperience : 

If a person is to suspend judgment and comply 
voluntarily with requests, he must believe that 
complying will not work to his disadvantage 
(p. 6), 

The emergence of peer leaders is one result of the 
desire on the part of some students to participate in the 
organization of the group. It is likely to be of greater 
importance in studies in schools than in colleges, although 
role relations of graduate students has received some 
attention (Baird, 1969). 

Less extensive but not necessarily less important is the 
desire on the part of students to interact in the classroom 
in a discussion group atmosphere and to participate in the 
planning of what topics will be covered. As well as parti- 
cipation in the classroom, there is also an extensive 
literature related to participation and decision sharing in 
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workgroups and management « Some of this will be considered 
first. 

The interest in participation and relative degree of 
leader and subordinate influence over the group's decisions 
stems from the work of Lewin and his coworkers (Lewin and 
Lippitt, 1937; Lewin, Lippitt, and White, 1939? Lippitt and 
White, 1943; White and Lippitt, 1953), Three leadership 
styles were recognized: In the authoritarian style, the 
leader makes the decisions; in the democratic style, the 
group decides; and in the laissez faire style, each individual 
decides for himself, 

Superior gains for democratic groups were reported in 
quality of output, interest and involvement in work, and 
willingness to continue work in the absence of the leader 
(Lewin, Lippitt, and White, 1939), and in morale and 
initiative (Lippitt and White, 1943). Later related work 
showed gains on group decision making (Bennett, 1955; 
Levine and Butler, 1953; Lewin, 1953) and increases in 
loyalty, attitudes, interest, and involvement (Morse and 
Reimer, 1956) • 

Likert (1961, 1967) extended Lewin* s work into the 
realm of management. He contended that successful leadership 
r ist involve the process of employee participation in the 
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structuring of his work and the work environment. He con- 
ceptualized four management styles, ranging from "exploitive- 
authoritative" to "participative-group, " corresponding to 
increasing employee decision making. Likert (1961) listed 
benefits accruing from participative decision -making: 
higher performance, better decisions, use of employee's 
creativity, restoration of human dignity, encouragement of 
the accept an :;e of responsibility, improv^ent of morale and 
team work, and acceptance of change. 

However, several writers have expressed concern over the 
way in which "permissive" and "democratic" leaders have been 
labelled as good while "traditional" and "autocratic" 
leaders are thought of as creating bad social climates 
(Calvin et al., 1957). There are exceptions to the rule that 
democratic participative groups are always preferable and 
more effective than autocratic ones. One of the problems 
may be that groups which start out as d^ocratic become 
laissez faire, with a consequent loss of direction and 
structure. The line between participation and laissez faire 
may be a fine one. 

Heller and Yukl (1969) describe a 5-point scale for 
describing the amount of participation of group members: 



leader's decision without explanation, leader's decision with 

explanation, prior consultation, joint decision making, and 

delegation* They note: 

There is a slight and possibly superficial 
resemblance between delegation and lalssez falre 
leadership. However, delegation does not 
represent passive leadership, and although sub- 
ordinates are given some freedom, the area of 
choice is usually delineated and constrained 
(p. 230). 

From the writings of Gordon (1955), Maier (1965), 
Scontrino (1972), and Vroom (1959, 1964), it is seen that 
true participation includes psychological involvement, the 
outcomes being sufficiently important to the individual that 
he wants to participate and expects that the results of his 
participation will be used* Problems associated with 
participation have been discussed by Golembiewski (1965) and 
Strauss (1963): Individuals whose opinions have been re- 
jected may become alienated, participation may lead to 
greater cohesiveness against management, it may be frustra- 
ting to those involved, and it may set up expectations of 
further participation which management may not be willing to 
satisfy. 

Apart from these problems, there is also the question of 
individual preferences for participation (McCurdy and Eber, 
1953; Tosi, 1970? Vroom, 1959, 1964; Vroom and Mann, I960)* 
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Vroom (1959) concluded : 



... the most positive relationships between 
psychological participation and attitude toward 
the job are found for persons high in need for 
independence and low in authoritarianism. ... 
On the othorr hand, the attitudes of high author- 
itarian individuals and of individuals with low 
independence needs are relatively unaffected by 
this experience (p* 32 . 

Advantages for education of participative practices, 
and problems in applying them, have also received attention. 
Studies concerned with the teacher -principal interaction 
have shown positive support for participation (Caldwell 
and Spaulding, 1973; Chung, 1970; Cuba and Bidwell, 1957). 
Preferences for indirect parfeicipative supervisor behavior 
were discussed on p. 63. Studies of student -teacher 
interaction have also shown that student satisfaction or 
learning gains are correlated with student -centered or dis- 
cussion methods (Asch, 1951; Cohen and Berger, 1970; Denny, 
1966; Gibb and Gibb, 1952; McKeachie, 1963; Thistlethwaite, 
1960). 

McKeachie (1963) and Stern (1963) have commented on 
different student responses to participation. McKeachie 
said, for many students democratic methods seem unor- 

ganized and ambiguous (p. 1141)." Stern said, "at least as 
many students feel dissatisfied, frustrated, and anxious in a 



nondirective classroom as consider it valuable (p. 428) 
Both reviews indicate that individual student preferences 
exist. Participative methods run the risk of becoming 
unstructured and laissez faire if the instructor, while 
allowing student participation, does not also make clear his 
role and his expectations for the students (p, 123), 

Two studies reported below show preferences for parti- 
cipative methods in education. McCarrey (1964) working with 
school superintendents found similar results to Vroom (1959). 
In the participative environment, those persons with . 
stronger independence needs and/or lower authoritarianism 
were more satisfied with their jobs if given the opportunity 
CO participate in decision making. A directive environment 
tended to produce satisfied persons provided they were 
directive Individuals and rather dependent. 

Wisp& (1951) reported research with classes in freshmen 
Sociology which had been chosen to represent lecturing and 
group discussion methods. On the basis of responses to a 
personality questionnaire, he differentiated three groups 
of students whom he called "Insecure" (52%), "satisfied" 
(26%), and "independent" (23%). He found no difference in 
final examination scores, but students generally preferred 
the directive method and poorer students gained more In 



directive classes. However, the insecure students had un- 
favorable attitudes toward instructors with permissive 
classes, satisfied students were favorable to both per- 
missive and directive instructors, and independent students 
were moderately favorable to both methods but likely to 
direct aggression against the instructor in directive classes 

On the basis of this literature, it seems that students 
who have a high neer" for independence would describe an 
ideal instructor as allowing them to interact with others 
and to participate in class planning. An effective teacher 
allows participation in accord anee-with the needs of the 
particulr.v students in that situation. 

Need for Stimulation and Motivation 

If students are not interested or do not want to learn, 
what can be done about it? This is part of a larger social 
question of the exercise of power where one person exerts 
influence, over another person so that he does his bidding. 
A study of the bases of power can help to ; how what methods 
a teacher could use in influencing students to work at what 
they initially did not want to do. How much students need 
this influence will depend upon their initial interest in 
the subject and their feelings of responsibility, and would 
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presumably be reflected in their description of ideal 
instructor behavior on the Motivation dimension. 

Several writers have discussed the kinds of power that 
could be used in changing people's actions (Cartwright, 1965; 
Kaplan^ 1964; Kelman, 1958; Larkin, 1973; Raven and 
French, 1958; Spady, 1973; Student, 1968; Weber, 1958), 
Raven and French's formulation (1958) of five bases of social 
power will be the o.ie discussed here. Their definitions of 
reward, coercive, legitimate, referent, and expert power 
have been adapted for the teaching situation and are listed 
in Pig. 5, grouped under the heads of position power and 
personal power that were used earlier (p. 105). Thus the 
first three bases of power are available to a person 
solely by virtue of his position, and the other two have to 
be developed in his dealings with others. 

These bases of power can be translated into classroom 
behaviors. The exercise of position power can be equated 
w*^h external motivation — the student is made to work by 
the promise of reward or the threat of punishment and by the 
power invested in the teacher role. This means of motivation 
is much used in the giving of quizzes and assigning of 
grades. 
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Personal 
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Reward power, based on the perception 
by the student that the teacher 
can mediate rewards for him 

Coercive power, based on the perception 

by the student that the teacher can 
mediate punishments for him 

Legitimate power, based on the perception 
by the student that the teacher has 
a legitimate right because of his 
position to prescribe behavior for 
him 

Referent power, based on the student's 

identification with and respect for 
the teacher 

Expert power, based on the student's per- 
ception that the teacher is an 
authority with special knowledge and 
skills 



Fig. 5. Bases of Power 



In interesting study by Rosenfeld and Zander (1961) has 
shown that not all rewards and punishments are viewed in the 
same light by students and instead of being motivating may 
have the opposite effect. Two forms of teacher rewards were 
differentiated by students • When rewards were showered in- 
discriminately, the teacher's influence was lowered; when 
rewards were limited to adequate performance, the teacher's 
influence was increased • Two forms of coercion were also 
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differentiated: disapproval of inadequate performance, and 
disapproval when the performance was as good as the student 
felt he could do. The second had deleterious effects on 
both aspiration and future performance. Thus correct use of 
rewards and punishments requires that a teacher has some 
knowledge about the different abilities of his students. 

Exercise of the third kind of position power, legitimate 
power, is illustrated when a teacher justifies authority by 
saying that students should be quiet or work "because I, the 
teacher, say so." As was discussed on p. 106, this kind of 
statement needs to be backed up, either with the use of 
rewards and punishments or by acts developing referent and 
expert power. If rewards and punishments are used exclu- 
sively, then the teacher may become an official (Fig. 4). 
If referent and expert power are developed, then the use of 
position power is legitimized. 

Whereas position power is similar for all teachers at 
a particular level, referent power and expert power are dif- 
ferent and dependent on the behavior of each individual 
teacher. The exercise of personal power may lead to some 
degree of internal motivation on the part of the students. 
The teacher attempt© to make use of individual student 
differences in need for affiliation, power, or achievement, 
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and covers the material in a skillful and interesting way. 

Student needs for affiliation, power, and achievement 
have been measured by Atkinson (1958) and McClelland (1961) 
using the Thematic Apperception Test (T.A.T.)* Exploitation 
of the students* need for affiliation would lead an instructor 
to be warm and considerate. This kind of power is similar to 
that described by Carnegie (1936); the importance of such 
behavior to some students was discussed on pp. 98-103. In the 
present context, it is seen that considerate behavior may 
also be motivating if student needs require it. 

Students* need for power might in the classroom setting 
be expressed as a desire to participate in discussions and 
take a part in the planning of procedures. This was dis- 
cussed on pp. 107-113. In the present context, a teacher who 
recognizes students* need to participate and allows such 
participation might be described as motivating and increasing 
interest in the work. 

Students* need for achievement could be utilized by 
the teacher describing expectations for the group and encour- 
aging greater effort. Verbal references to learning goals 
would be seen as motivating. In this connection, reference 
is made to Lewin*s discussion of ego-involvement (1956). 
Teachers need to keep tasks for students within a range of 



uncertainty, where both success and failure are possible. 

Students also vary in their ability to set their own goals 

and follow them. Koenig and McKeachie (1959) reported that 

women high in need for achievement preferred independent 

study to lectures. 

Another possibility for motivation behavior is for the 

teacher to c^monstrate expert power in his skillful treatm::nt 

» 

of the material. This may be by lecture or by organizing 
discussion groups but if it demonstrates that the teacher is 
competent, then it probably will be described as motivating 
by the students. A competent teacher does not have to know 
all the answers. The aim is to make use of student curiosity 
and "desire to know.** For students with a low threshold of 
desire to know, mere presentation of a problem may be suffi- 
cient motivation for them to try to understand it, but for 
others more overt action on the part of the teacher may be 
necessazy to make the work interesting. 

The motivating effect of encouraging comments from the 
teacher was shown by Page (1958). High school and junior 
high school teachers graded objective tests of their 
students and then randomly assigned each paper to one of 
three groups. One group received just grades, another group 
received grades and standardized comments, and the third 
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group received grades and personal coimnents designed to 
encourage each particular child. On the next objective 
test, groups two and three out-performed group one. Per- 
sonalized conunents seemed to have a greater effect than the 
standardized comments. The greatest improvement was found 
in the failing students in the third group, who received an 
encouraging personal note. 

From the literature and this discussion, it is concluded 
that students are likely to have different requirements for 
motivation from the instructor. The actual instructor be- 
havior described as motivating will also differ from student 
to student. An effective teacher utilizes different bases 
of power and exploits individual differences in the needs of 
the particular students in a situation in order to motivate 
learning. 

Need for Structure and Order 

Students differ in their preferences for structure and 
order, both in the presentation of material and in the 
definition of roles and procedures. 

There is some support for the suggestion that there is 
a basic requirement of a certain degree of order and clarity 
in the presentation of material (pp. 51-54) . But there is 
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also research to show that organization of material is not 
all that important. Petrie, in his review of research 
related to informative speaking (1963), found some variables 
of presentation led to better understanding: meaningfulness 
of the message, verbal emphasis, development of main ideas, 
and the speaker's credibility and method of delivery, but 
not organization and emphasizing of important points. It 
may be that the lack of organization in oral communication 
is compensated for by cues provided in the delivery (Gage, 
1969). 

But what of programmed instruction? Hilgard and 
Bowers (1966) reported on five studies comparing the imme- 
diate and delayed posttest results of an ordered sequence 
with a random ordering: Three showed no difference, one 
showed an immediate advantage for the ordered sequence but 
none on a delayed test, and only one showed a clear advan- 
tage for the ordered sequence. Natkin and Moore (1972) 
examined other studies of this nature, and reported that the 
most significant finding of the majority of the studies 
was that random ordering did not adversely affect terminal 
performance. 

There are many rival hypotheses for these findings: 
The original "ordered" sequence may not have been the best 
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logical order for all subjects; there may have been a lot of 
repetition of critical material so that subjects could pick 
up the argument; some subjects may have been able to remember 
previous material and reconstitute the logical order; the 
ordered sequence may have been repetitious and boring, and 
some students may have found a random order more challenging 
and interesting, especially if they were of high ability. 
Allen (1971) found that students most likely to gain more 
from individual work with computer assisted Instruction than 
from lectures felt that classes under traditional instruction 
usually spent too much time on each topic, did not dislike 
taking tests, and reported that they tended to solve 
problems without assistance. 

« 

In summary, some students probably prefer to structure 
their own material rather than just take someone else's 
structure. This desire may be stronger in older students or 
in those of higher ability, and may partiaMy account for the 
preference of these students for more independent learning 
and student -centered methods (McLeish, 1966; Wispe, 1951). 

There is theoretical and empirical support for the 
statement that a group needs a certain amount of structuring, 
definition of roles, and setting of expectations. Stogdill 
(1959) said: 
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As the structure of positions in a group becomes 
more highly differentiated and as roles become 
more clearly defined, the members experience a 
greater area of freedom because they know the 
bounds within which they can act without un- 
favorable consequences for themselves or for 
the group as a whole (p. 211) . 

Granting freedom of action cannot be 
effective if roles are so poorly defined that the 
members do not know what is expected of them 
(P- 242). 

Definition of roles requires the leader or teacher to 
set out the limits of behavior expected from both himself 
and the group members or students. In the teaching setting, 
this takes the form of discipline and control and setting of 
learning expectations (pp* 72-73). Correlations of this 
behavior with effective outcomes have been found 
(Rosenshine and Furst, 1971; Ryans, 1961). Spaulding (1933) 
reported that in the elementary school, pupil self concept, 
achievement, and creativity were moderately correlated with 
teacher behavior described as businesslike lecture method- 
with insistence upon attention to the task and conformity to 
the rules of procedure. 

However, there seems to be a curvilinear relation 
between degree of structure and effective outcomes. Stogdill 
(1959) said: 
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Morale is high when the members are ... operating 
under optimum rather than minimum or maximum 
degrees of role structure and leadership control 
(p. 211). 

Lack of structure is described as role ambiguity. In general, 
it has been found that role ambiguity correlates negatively 
with effective outcomes. 

Baird (1971) described ambiguity as poor definition of 
expectations, of how much and what were the payoffs in the 
class, and how clear the assignments were. Using a question-- 
naire with 2,670 students in two year colleges, he found the 
ambiguity scale negatively related to faculty ratings and 
students* sense of progress and satisfaction: ambiguity 
appeared to be almost synonymous with poor teaching. 

Similar results were reported by Kahn et al. (1964) in 
a large organization. He found that jcole conflict and 
ambiguity were related to employee's low job satisfaction, 
low confidence in the organization, and high tension. 
Employees in conflict situations tended to withdraw, either 
behavicrally or psychologically. These deleterious effects 
of ambiguity Were also found by Baird (1969) working with 
graduate students. House anf^ Rizzo (1972) and Rizzo et al. 
(1970) supported the conclusion that role ambiguity is 
negatively valent to subordinates. 
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House (1971) and Rotter (1971) have made suggestions as 
to why motivation and satisfaction should be negatively 
related to ambiguity. In an ambiguous situation^ it is not 
clear to a person how his behavior is related to effective 
outcomes. He has to guess as to whether, if he does a 
certain thing, it will be rewarded. This creates a lack of 
certciinty and a feeling of helplessness. Removal of 
expectations as described by Stogdill (1959) does not 
create freedom, it Just creates uncertainty. 

People differ in how much they can tolerate ambiguity 
£Uid how much they need structure (Fouriezos et al.^ 1953). 
Heil et al. (1960), working at the elementary school level, 
found the importance of consistency, structure, routine 
activities, and orderliness — especially for students des- 
cribed as "opposing" and anxious. Grimes and Allinsmith 
(1961) studied children described as compulsive and anxious. 
They found compulsive children did better in structured 
conditions but were under no disadvantage in unstructured 
conditions* Anxious children did as well as non -anxious 
children under structured conditions, but had their achieve- 
ment impeded in unstructured settings. Children who were 
both anxious and compulsive did very well in the structured 
setting. 
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Dowailibyaa3 Schumer (1973) investigated the effect of 
two teaching methods on manifest anxiety in subjects 
enrolled in two separate sections of an introductory 
psychology course. Each section was either student-centered 
or teacher -centered following criteria laid down by the 
investigators. Results on examinations revealed that the 
teacher -centered mode optimized learning for high-anxious 
students, while the student -centered approach resulted in 
superior performance for low-anxious students. 

McKeachie's observation (1963) that "for many students 
democratic methods seem unorganized and ambiguous (p. 1141)" 
may either indicate that those classes were lacking in 
structure and expectations, or that the students had a higher 
need for structure than was provided. The difficulties 
encountered by the progressive education movement of the 
1930 's and 1940 "s may have been related to the same problem. 
In the desire to let the child find his own way, too little 
guidance and structure may have been given. The question 
is raised again by the present growing interest in "open 
education. " Effective teachers for open education do not 
need to show less structure — they need greater administrative 
and managerial ability to keep track of children and more 
experience in setting expectations for individual children. 
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Excessive structure has also been found to be negatively 
related to student interest, satisfaction, and assessment of 
effective teaching. Reed's study (1962) was reported on 
p. 51. Teachers described by students as high or low on the 
Demand dimension (degree of expectations for high standard 
of performance) had students with lower reported science 
interest than teachers with medium demand. This negative 
aspect of structure was described as Difficulty by Magoon 
and Bausell (1970), as Negative Affect by Costin (1971), and 
as Overload by Isaacson et al. (1964). It is again inter- 
esting to compare this with Lewin's ego -involvement (1956): 
a competent teacher sets realistic expectations for students. 
Demanding too much may be as bad as not setting sufficient 
expectations. 

An effective teacher recognizes individual student 
preferences and provides the degree or structure appropriate 
to the particular situation. 

Summary of Research on 
Ideals and Satisfaction 

Student differences have now been described for satis- 
faction of basic needs, need for participation, need for 
stimulation and motivation, and need for structure and order. 
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These have been linked to the corresponding dimensions of 

instructor behavior: Consideration, Interaction Facilitation, 

Motivation, and Work Facilitation. These student needs are 

expressed in descriptions of ideal instructor behavior on 

the four dimensions. Research on ideals and the measurement 

of satisfaction from the fit between ideal and actual 

behavior is summarized below. 

In 1971, Levinthal et al. wrote: 

So far as we can tell, there are no published 
reports on college teaching which assess 
• students' ideals directly. There is, however, 
a report to the Office of Education (Rick- 
felder. Brown & Milholland, 1968) of a study 
in which students completed ideal and ac tual 
Q-sorts about college teachers' behaviors 
(p. 105). 

Levinthal et al. (li#7l) asked 263 undergraduate psychology 
students to rate nine items ci an instructor's behavior on 
a 5 -point frequency scale and each possible frequency on a 
3 -point desirability ^cale. A rating of instructor's 
overall teaching ability and background information on 
tvtudents were also collected. Except for the item "He was 
friendly," the ideal responses did not tend to be unanimous. 
For three items, "Students argue with one another or with 
the instructor, not necessarily with hostility," "He assigned 
a great deal of reading, " and "He was permissive and flexible. 
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the frequency desirability curves were inverted U-shaped. 
These results taken together illustrate that student ideals 
differ and that the same behaviors are seen as highly 
desirable by some students and unacceptable by others. 

Other research concerned with assessing ideals in the 
college classroom are those of Hall (1970) and Sanders and 
Lynch (1973). Hall (1970) collected ideal and actual 
descriptions of teacher style from 238 students in 22 small 
undergraduate classes (class size <30) in humanities and 
social sciences, using a 35Titem questionnaire adapted from 
Fleishman's Leader Opinion Questionnaire (1957b). The 
purpose of his study was to see whether descriptions of ideal- 
teaching style, or actual style, or difference scores 
between the two, best predicted student learning outcomes as 
measured by responses to a perceived learning ±Tist:rument . 
He found the overall discrepency correlated best with course 
satisfaction (r « .42) and between .12 and .30 with other 
assessments of perceived learning. Out of 49 possible corre- 
lations of actual teacher style or difference scores with 
learning outcomes, 26 favored actual teacher style and 21 
favored difference scores in the sense of giving higheri 
correlation coefficients. Therefore a priori reasoning 
that discrepancy scores should be better predictors was not 
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supported. Ideal teaching style showed very small variance, 
and very low correlations with learning outcomes. Hall 
concluded that for difference scores to be appropriate 
measures, students need to be aware of their own ideals. 
He found that the dimension of instructor behavior that 
correlated best with perceived learning was actual Instructor 
Contribution: "He is well prepared for class" anc? "He offers 
new approaches to problems." 

Sanders and Lynch (1973) jised a 20 -it em instrument with 
six graduate education classes, each with eight students, 
taught by three instructors (two classes by each instructor) . 
The instrument was distributed at the beginning of the class 
period and students responded oik a 5 -point scale as to how 
they would like the instructor ideally to behave. Ten 
minutes from the end of the period, they responded again on 
a 5 -point scale to describe the instructor's actual behavior. 
Frequencies of discrepancies of 2 points or more between 
ideal and actual were found for each class, and demonstrated 
discrepancy differences between and within instructors. 
Items on which there were the most disc-repancies were "My 
participation in class was . . ^" "The amount of class dis- 
cussion was ...," "The number of audiovisual materials used 
in the course was ..1," and "The amount of feedback given to 
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Students during the course was 

These studies illustrate that student ideals do differ* 
But an important practical question is "What ways are avail- 
able to measure discrepancies between ideal and actual 
behavior?" Hall (1970) used difference scores (D^. ) between 
ideal and actual responses on each dimension, and an overall 
fit calculated using the formula 




Sanders and Lynch (1973) found the items on which there was 
more than a 2-point discrepancy between ideal and actual, 
and used the frequency of these in their analysis. 

Warous and Lawler (1972) investigated nine operational 
definitions of job satisfaction. They asked 208 employees 
in 13 job locations to rate the present job on each of 23 
items on 7-point scales using five different criteria: Is 
now. Should be, Would you like. How important are they to 
yoij, and How satisfied are you. The nine operational 
definitions of job satisfaction were developed from these 
criteria, and the correlations found between each of these 
and two traditional measures of job satisfaction, an overall 
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assessment of satisfaction on a 7 -point scale and the mean 

♦ 

of scores from "How satisfied are you?'^ (mean facet satis- 
faction). All correlations were significant at the .001 
level. Mean facet satisfaction correlated best with 
£( Importance x Facet satisfaction) (r - .92), Zl(ls now) 
(r = .82), and ;£(Importance x Is now) (r = .74). The corre- 
lation with £(Would like - Is now) was -.58. They concluded 
that there was little difference between unweighted (Is now) 
definitions of satisfaction and those weighted by the 
importance of facets or by taking "Would like" into account. 
This result is similar to that of Hell and perhaps reflects 
a small range of differences in importance and preferences 
of the people involved. 

Locke (1969) has argued for the use of a discrepancy 
definition of job satisfaction. He computed satisfaction 
as the difference between fulfillment (Is now) and desires 
(Would like). He objects to the use of importance weigh- 
ing on theoretical grounds; he argues that the discrepancy 
between fulfillment and desire already takes the importance 
of the behavior into account and so multiplying by importance 
is redundant. 

Cronbach (1970) has detailed theoretical objections to 
the use of difference scores, stemming from the fact that 
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such scores include error from each of the measures used. 
The use of the frequency of discrepancies of 2 points or 
more (Sanders and Lynch, 1973) reduces this problem some- 
what. This measure of satisfaction could be further 
refined by considering the proportion of matches (items with 
less than 2 points discrepancy) on each dimension instead 
of the absolute number. 

Another theoretical consideration, this time related to 
student needs, is the necessity to allow students to des- 
cribe which instructor behaviors are relevant and which are 
not. Hollander and Julian (1969) said that there had been: 

a widespread failure to treat the characteristics 
of the leader as they are perceived — and, what is 
more, as they are perceived as relevant — by other 
group members within a given setting (p. 391). 

Current evaluation instruments assume that all the behaviors 

described are important (at least to some degree) to all 

the students. But in some situations, some items might well 

be considered irrelevant — they neither add to nor detract 

from the description of an ideal instructor. Collection of 

student ideals should allow students to describe an item of 

behavior as "irrelevant"; this would allow an evaluation 

instrument to be used across a variety of situations. 

An item described as irrelevant would not be included 

in the calculation of the proportion of matches proposed 
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above. In this way, an instructor would be judged only 
against those items considered relevant by the students in 
a particular situation. This method of calculating satis- 
faction, for which no precedent has been found in the 
literature, is further discussed on pp. 175-177. 

The question of whether a fit between ideal and actual 
instructor behavior leads to greater learning does not seem 
to have received attention. The literature on the effects 
of the person-environment fit upon human performance and 
satisfaction was reviewed by Pervin (1968). His main focus 
was on the fit between the student and his college. His 
findings indicated that discrepancies between student per- 
ceptions of themselves and of their college were related to 
dissatisfaction with the college. Hall (1970) found 
generally low correlations between difference scores of 
ideal and actual teacher style and perceived learning. In 
his conclusion, he said that perhaps a perfect fit is not the 
most desirable condition: A moderate level of strain between 
ideal and actual styles might ^e more likely to lead to 
learning and growth* 

Although no research has been found concerned with 
changes in ideals, there is some related literature that 
might have some bearing on the subject. For example. 
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Stogdill (1959) wrote: 

.•• The group also exerts effects upon each 
member which structure his expectations and 
interactions, and pattern his performance to 
some extent in conformity with"" the normative 
expectancies of the group (p. 122). 

Fes ting er (1950, 1957) has proposed a theory of cognitive 
dissonance which says that when a person is confronted by 
cognitive events which cannot be explained, then activity 
occurs which reduces the dissonance. This theory applied to 
the classroom situation suggests that a discrepancy between 
ideal instructor behavior as described by the student and 
the actual instructor behavior might be reduced by the 
student changing his ideal to conform to the actual behavior. 
This would, however, only be expected to occur if the student 
—liked the instructor's actual behavior. If he did not like 
the behavior, there might be an accentuation of the^differ- 
ence between descriptions of ideal and actual behavior. 

In as far as gr^p consensus occurs more readily in dis- 
cussion groups (Bennet, 1955; Levine and Butler, 1953; Lewin, 
1953), it might be expected that students* ideals would come 
closer to actual behavior in a student -centered situation. 

_ -i- , 

Research into changes in student ideals would need to 
collect information on the degree of student involvement and 
discussion to see if these variables were related to change. 



Summary of the Situational Approach 

At the beginning of the discussion of the situational 
approach, reference was made to Lewln*s formula B = F(P, E) 
(Lewin, 1946). This formula may now be interpreted to read, 
"The effective behavior of a leader or teacher is a function 
of the characteristics of the leader or teacher and of the 
situational variables in that environment." An effective 
teacher will be sensitive and responsive to the situational 
variables (Campbell et al., 1970; Cartwrlght and Zander, 
1953; Tannenbaum and Schmidt, 1958), although it is recognized 
that their demands may sometimes be conflicting and that 
actua?. behavior at a certain time will have to be a compro- 
mise between various pressures. 

The situational approach is more realistic than the 
great roan approach, the traits approach, and the behavioral 
approach. It recognizes the interdependence of the leader, 
the group members, and the pressures of the environment. 
The difficulty lies in isolating a f^ variables at a time 
so that research studies can be undertaken. For example, 
in the present study, of the situational variables recog- 
nized as important — tasks and desired outcomes, organiza- 
tional pressures, environmental pressures, and group member 
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ideals and expectations — only the latter is being considered • 
This initial simplification is considered a necessary step 
in building up a fuller theory of teacher effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

On the basis of the review of the literature in Chapter 
II, various leader and teacher behaviors and dimensions were 
identified that had been linked in some correlational or 
experimental studies with effective group outcomes or learn- 
ing achievement. This information was used in the develop- 
ment of the trial form of the Instructor Behavior Description 
Questionnaire (IBDQ), This instrument was used in a pilot 
study with classes of Psychology 100 undergraduates. 

The instrument was then revised for use in the main 
study with twelve graduate classes chosen from a variety of 
subject areas. The number of students in each class is 
shown ir Table 25 (p. 191). The final form of the IBDQ was 
administered on two occasions seven weeks apart; ideal and 
actual instructor behavior descriptions were collected, to- 
gether with data on student characteristics and course 
structure* Analysis of these data was carried out in accord- 
ance with the problem statements on pp* 16-18 and hypotheses 
on pp. 18-19* 

The plan followed in this chapter is as follows: 

137 
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1. Development of the trial form of the IBDQ 

2. Description of the pilot study 

3. Design and procedures for the main study 

4. Data analysis for the main study. 

Development of the Trial Form of the IBDQ 

Background 

As was discussed in Chapter I (pp. 12-14) ^ college 
evaluation instruments rarely have a theoretical base; 
they tend to be a collection of items covering a narrow 
ranoe of instructor behavior. In Chapter II (pp. 42-43), 
there was a discussion of the development of the Leader 
Behavior Description Questionnaire (I£DQ} , and other leader 
description questionnaires were described which have shown 
clearly defined factors or dimensions of behavior (Bowers 
and Seashore, 1966, 1967). One purpose of thfe present study 
was to use the dimensions of leader behavior, and« by 
examining a variety of leader and teacher behavior instru- 
ments, to develop a new instrument which would include more 
of what is known about instructor behavior. 

The four-dimension solution as described by Bowers and 
Seashore (1966, 1967) was taken as a starting point. Their 
definitions of Support, Interaction Facilitation, Goal 
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Emphasis, and Work Facilitation are given on p. 70. It was 
decided to take each dimension in turn, to examine defini- 



tions^f other authors who had identified similar dimensions, 
and to list the items they had used for the dimensions. From 
these definitions and lists, aspects of the dimension were 
identified, and statements describing these aspects were 
written. The term Consideration is used instead of Support 
and Motivation instead of Goal Emphasis. 

Items to Describe Consideration 

A basic decision had first to be made whether to include 
items on the Consideration dimension that involved student 
interaction and parti ::ipati on* Several authors who have 
described leader behavior (Fleishman, 1957a; Fleishman and 
Harris, 1962; Halpin, 1957a, 1966; Katz and Kahn, 1951) have 
included items concerned with delegation of authority and 
participation of subordinates on this dimension. Similarly, 
"democratic" and "adaptable" are included in the understand- 
ing, friendly, and responsive Xq dimension of Ryans (1960), 
showing that participation was included in considerate 
behavior* 

However, Yukl (1971) has questioned whether partici- 
pation is considerate behavior if the group members do not 
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wish to participate* He suggested that Consideration should 
be restricted to friendly, supportive, and considerate be- 
havior (and their opposites; hostile, punitive, and 
inconsiderate) . It has been decided to follow this sug- 
gestion. 

The following preliminary definition of Consideration 
was developed from studies listed in Tables 1-6 (pp. 67- 
77) : 

Consideration is behavior that is friendly and 
fair and increases the student's sense of _ 
personal worth. The teacher is easy to talk to, 
understanding of personal needs, and involved in 
the work o£ the class. 

The different aspects of Consideration that were identified 
are listed in Table 7 together with the items used to des- 
cribe them. The numbers are the item numbers used on the 
trial form of the IBDQ (Appendix A). 

Items to Describe 
Interaction Facilitation 

Protn the studies listed in Chapter II, Interaction 
Facilitation was seen to be concerned with creating and 
maintaining a network of satisfying interpersonal relation- 
ships. Leadership studies mention facilitation of communi- 
cation between group members and reduction of conflicts 
within the group, while teaching studies speak of student 
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involvement, use of scadent ideas, and student -centered 
discussion groups • Prom this literature, the following 
preliminary definition of Interaction Facilitation was 
developed: 

Interaction Facilitation is behavior that 
encourages interactions among students, reduces 
actual and potential conflicts, and keeps the 
class working as a team. 

The different aspects of Interaction Facilitation that 
were identified are listed in Table 8 together with the 
items used to describe them. In the trial form of the 
IBDQ, items on this dimension were concerned only with 
student-to-student interaction. This was a. rather narrow 
view that will be discussed again later (pp. 154 and 167) . 
Items concerned with allowing students to help in 
setting lear ling goals and with instructor-to-student inter- 
action were included within the Motivation dimension, fol- 
lowing the definition of Goal Emphasis given by Bowers and 
Seashore (1967). 

Items to Describe Motivation 

Prom the studies listed in Chapter II, Motivation was 
seen to be concerned with gaining members acceptance of 
group goals. Leadership studies mention enthusiasm for 
achieving excellent performance, emphasizing the mission or 
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job to be done, and keeping members' attention on the goaI# 

while^ teaching, studies list stimulating, imaginative, and 

original presentations, contagious enthusiasm, and emphasizing 

seeing beyond the limits of the course. For a definition of 

Motivation, it was decided to follow closely the Goal 

Emphasis definition given by Bowers and Seashore (1967) : 

Motivation is behavior that creates, clarifies, 
and changes learning goals and that gains 
student acceptance of these goals, by stimu- 
lating interest and initiative, by being 
enthusiastic, and by encouraging extra effort 
by looking above and beyond the immediate work. 
». • ^ 

The different aspects of Motivation that were identified 
are listed in Table 9, together with the items used to des- 
cribe them. The first group of items concerned with 
creating group goals form a continuum from a great deal of 
student involvement to none. These items were included 
within Motivation rather than within Interaction Facilita-- 
tion as it was thought that student involvement would 
contribute toward changing personal goals into directions 
consistent with learning. _ " 

Items to Describe Work Facilitation 

From the studies listed in Chapter II, Work Facili- 
tation was seen to be concerned with structuring the 
situation for the attainment of group goals. The definition 
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developed *for Work Facilitation is given below: 

Work Facilitation is behavior that structures the 
situation for effective learning by^^ich activi- 
ties as definition of roles, planning of proce- 
dures, effective presentation, and providing 
resources such as materials and expert knowledge. 

Several teaching studies reviewed in Chapter II, p. 73, 
differentiated managerial and technical functions within 
work facilitation. Managerial functions were described as 
class organization, while technical functions were described 
as content organization. Managerial functions or class or- 
ganization includes two main groups of behaviors, one or 
both of which might be recognizable in a particular setting* 
These are definition of roles, and planning procedures and 
presentations. Technicalr fi^ctions*^ or content organization 
constitutes what is generally known as expertise or subject 
matter competence. Although it is recognized that these 
groups of behaviors have considerable overlap, they still 
seem to be conceptually separate. The relation between 
these terms, and the kinds of behaviors that could be 
included, are shown in Fig. 6* 

Only the first of these needs amplification. Definition 
of roles was discussed on pp. 122-125 and has receiv^^d some 
attention in leadership studies (Halpin and Winer, 1957; 
Stogdill, 1963;. The LBDQ Form XII (Stogdill, 1963) was 
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Managerial 
Functions 

or 

Class 

Organization 



Technical 
Functions 

or 

Content 
Organization 




Shows he is in charge 

- responsible 

- discipline 

Shows members what is 
expected of them 

Procedures well thought out 

- planned 

- organized 



Can present own ideas and/or 
organize group work 

Relates work to other fields 

Is competent in knowledge/ 
skills/technology 



Fig. 6. The Relation between Aspects of Work Facilitation 

found especially pertinent in this regard and ideas from the 
Representation, Initiation of Structure, Role Assumption, 
and Superior Orientation scales were useful in clarifying 
ideas about leadership roles* For the teaching situation, 
it was decided to omit items concerned with speaking and 
acting on behalf of the group and having influence with 
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superiors. It was interesting to find a close similarity 
between the leadership definition of roles and the control 
and discipline functions of elementary ?nd secondary school 
teachers • 

The different aspects of Work Facilitation that were 
identified are listed in Table 10 together with the items 
used to describe them. 

The Trial Form of the IBDQ 

As a result of the above procedures, 54 items describ- 
ing instructor behavior were available, based on four 
dimensions. It was recognized that some items might be 
considered to lie on two or more dimensi ons. For example, 
the item "Encourages us to help each other outside of clgass 
hours, although assigned to Interaction Facilitation, 
could also be motivating and, if students wanted to work 
together, might also be considerate of personal feelings. 
That some items might lie on several dimensions was con- 
sidered an inevitable consequence of human behavior. 

The items were arranged in random order using a table 
of random numbers and are given in Appendix A. The it^ns 
were written in two forms, one appropriate for describing 
i<3eal instructor behavior and the other for actual instructor 
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behavior. A 5 -point scale of importance v^as used for the 
ideal part of the instrument, with an option for the 
student to show that he considered the item irrelevant to 
the description of an ideal instructor. This was to allow 
for individual student preferences in describing ideal 
behavior. A 5-point scale of frequency was used for the 
actual part of the instrument. The frequency alternatives 
for actual behavior were intended to correspond to the 
Importance alternatives for ideal behavior. This corres- 
pondence was used in the main study to define satisfaction 
(pp. 175-177). 

Also included on the instrumegot. were five items: one 
for overall instructor assessment, and one keyed to each of 
the dimensions used in its development (dimension tags). 
These were included to clarify the results of the later factor 
analysis. 

Description of the Pilot Study 

The pilot study was conducted to see how well the 
items and dimension tags would load on the a priori dimensions 
and to fir^ out which items might need revising. The pilot 
study was conducted during Winter Quarter 1973. 
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Procedures for the Pilot Study 

A readily available sample of undergraduate students 
in Psychology 100 was chosen. It was decided to work 
through the faculty coordinator, who explained the project 
to his teaching associates. They agreed to distribute the 
questionnaire and collect the answer sheets. 

Twenty-five teaching associates- gave out the trial form 
of the IBDQ (Appendix A) to every student in their classes, 
who were asked to take it home and return it on a specified* 
date. Distribution was in two installments, and because of 
unavoidable delays, some associates received their instru- 
ments rather late in the quarter. Altogether, about 1#500 
instruments were given out. 



The first returns from five teaching associates (75 " 
students) were analyzed and formed the basis on which 
revisions to the instrument were made. These 79 students 
represented a 27% return rate from those five classes, 
A further 188 answer sheets were received later from another 
twelve teaching associates (^Iso a 27% return rate) and were 
also analyzed. 

Students were instructed to enter their responses 
directly onto machine-scorable answer sheets. On ideal 
instructor behavior (items 1-54), students were asked to 
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leave blank the items which they considered irrelevant. 
Students were also asked to indicate which items they did 
not understand. When the sheets were returned, they were 
taken to the Office of Evaluation where options A-E were 
punched on cards as 0-4. These data were then transformed 
using the computer program in Appendix K, so that 0-4 became 
5-1 and blanks were converted to 0 on the ideal instructor 
description and to 3 (the mid -point of the scale) on the 
actual instructor description. 

Factor Analysis of Actual Instructor 
Behavior Descriptions (Pilot Study) 

A preliminary factor- analysis of the actual behavior 
descriptions in the first 79 returns was made using the 
BMD03M program. Six items that were poorly loaded and /or 
that had been marked by several students as difficult to 
understand were omitted when the complete returns were 
analyzed. The ideal part of the IBDQ could not be analyzed 
because of the presence of the "irrelevant" response cate- 
gory. 

The factor analysis of all 267 returns showed that four 
factors accounted for over 37% of the variance ♦ The factor 
loadings, eigenvalues, and percentage of variance accounted 
for by each factor are given in Appendix B, and the "best" 
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items are illustrated in Fig. 8 (p. 168). Items not 

included in Fig. 8 had multiple loadings according to one of 
the following criteria: 

1. All loadings less than .40 

• ** * 

2. Loadings above .30 on three factors 

3. Loading of .20 or more on three or more factors and 
no loading greater than .50. 

The factor structure is discussed here; comparison with the 

results of the main study will be found on pp. 167-170. 

The factor structure of the best items may be compared 
to the a priori dimensions. Items originally assigned to 
the Consideration dimension (9, 10, 31, 35, 48, 51) mostly 
loaded on factor III. Most of the items originally 
assigned to Interaction Facilitation (1, 13, 24, 34) and 
rome of the Motivation items con^rned with student parti- 
cipation (6, 11, 32) loaded on factor II. Most of the^ 
other items from Motivation (3, 7, 17, 19, 27, 28, 37) had 
their highest loadings on factor IV, but some also had 
significant: loadings on factor I. Most of the Work Facili- 
tation items (4, 8, 15, 24, 26, 33, 36, 38, 39) had their 
highest loadings on factor I, but some also had significant 
loadings on factor IV. 

The major loadings of the dimension tags are shown in 
Table 11 « 
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TABLE 11 



MAJOR LOADINGS OF DIMENSION TAGS (PILOT STUDY) 



A priori Factor 
Dimension Tag Dimension Loadings^ 



This instructor shows 
kindness, consideration, 


Consideration 


.55 


on 


III 


and friendliness 










This instructor arranges^ ' 
the class so students get 
to like each other and 


Interaction 
Facilitation 


.35 
.35 


on 
on 


II 
IV 


work together 










This instructor motivates 
roe to do ray best work 


Motivation 


.54 
.46 


on 
on 


IV 
I 


This instructor is organ- 
ized, knows his subject, 
and can put it over 


Work 

Facilitation 


.81 


on 


I 



Loadings of more than .30. 



From the loadings of the dimension tags and the items 
describing actual instructor behavior,^ factor 11^ c a n b e 
identified as Consideration and factor I as Work Facili- 
tation* Factor II contains items from both the original 
Interactiou Facilitation dimension and the original Moti- 
vation dimension. This factor will b» called Interaction 
Facilitation, but it is now seen to include interaction 
between students and the instructor and participation in 
planning learning goals (p. 142). items loading highly on 
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factor IV identify it as Motivation, but in a rather res- 
tricted sense. In a wider sense, motivation behavior is 
regarded as part of work facilitation and interaction 
facilitation. 

Considering that the data were only a 27% return, these 
results are considered to lend considerable validity to the 
original formulation of the four dimensions. ^ 

Revitxon of the Trial Form of the IBDQ 

Items thSL^ stad e nts h ad marked as difficult to under- 
stand were examined. On the basis of the students* feed- 
back and the factor loadings, six it^s v^^ dmltted (16, 
18, 21, 30, 42, and 45). Item 50 was rewritten, and item 51 
was changed from the^egative to the positive form. It 
would have been possible to Include on the final form of 
the IB^Q just the 29 best items shown in Fig. 8, but as 
these aad been derived from freshmen undergraduates, it was 
thought desirable to use the larger number of items in case 
the factor structure would be different for graduate 
students. 

The four 1' ms written to key to the four a priori 
dimensions (:t terns 110-113 on ,.he trial form) had helped to 
clarify the meaning of the factors aiv3 dimensions in the 
pilot study. It was consider ed-%hat the factors could now 



be identified without their use, so they were omitted from 
the finhl form. 

Forty-eight of the original 54 items from the trial 
forra of. the instrument were randomly ordered to make up the 
final form of the IBDQ. The correspondence between the 
item numbers on the trial and final forms is given in 
Appendix C, and the final form of the IBDQ in Appendices D 
and E. 

Items to collect information on other variables 

-f 

hypothesized to be related to descriptions of ideal and 
actual instructor behavior were also written and included 

in the instruments in Appendices D and E. 

^ — — . 

Design and Procedures for the Main Study 

The final form of the instrument was used on two 

occasions with twelve graduate classes* Thll5~swtion 

describes : 

\. Sampling procedure for the main study 

2. Data collection 

3. Coding and scoring. 
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Sampling Procedure for the Main Study 

As it was not feasible to use a large random sample of 
graduate classes, it was decided to use a small number 
selected from a variety of subject areas. Three fields were 
first chosen to represent a broad spectrum of offerings: 
Psychology, Science,^ and Language. Within each field, two 
subject areas were chosen so that some might represent an 
acad^nic speciality, i.e.. Psychology, Physics, %nd English, 
while others, i.e.. Educational Special Services, Science 
Education, and Humanities Education, were within the College 
of Education. It was expected that during undergraduate work 
students^ in, for example. Psychology and Educational Special 
Services would have taken similar courses and yet have now, 
as graduate students, self-selected themselves into dif- 
ferent areas. 

The Ohio State University Course Offerings and the 
Waster Schedule of Classes for Spring Quarter 1973 were 
consulted ^ and fo ur graduate courses within each subject 
area chosen in which the enrollment was expected to be 
between 10 and 20. This restriction was imposed in order to 
reduce any systematic ef^act due to class size, while 
allowing the possibility of a variety of teaching styles. 

r 
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In some cases, contact with the departmental secretary 
* indicated that the course would not be offered or that the 
expected enrollment fell outside the preferred range. In 
that case, secretaries were asked to suggest other courses. 
In this way, two or three courses were identified in each 
subject area. 

Contact was then made with the instructors. In only 
two cases, the instructors declined to cooperate and sug- 
gested that different courses be used. In all other cases 
where the course fulfilled the stated criteria, permission 
was granted for class time to be used for administration of 
the IBDQ. 

Pig. 7 shows the fields and subject areas that were 
chosen* The numbers 1-12 will be used throughout the rest of 
the text to refer to the classes. 

Data Collection 

The final form of the IBDQ and the items designed to 
collect information on other variables were administered 
during the first class period and again after about seven 
weeks. The data collected on the two occasions are 
shown on p. 160 



Fields 



Subject Areas Classes 



Psychology 



Science 



Language 




< 
< 



Psychology 

Educational 

Special 

Services 

Physics 

Science 
Education 

English 

Humanities 
Education 



Class 1 
Class 2 



Class 3 
Class 4 

Class 5 
Class 6 

Class 7 
Class 8 

Class 9 
Class 10 

Class 11 
Class 12 



Pig* 7. Sampling of Classes for the Main Study. 
"Science Education" includes one class from Early :»nd 
Middle Childhood and one from Science and Mathematics 
Education. 
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1» Pretest 

Ideal Instructor Behavior 
Need for Dependence 
Student Biographical Data 
Course Structure Variables 

2. Posttest 

Ideal Instructor Behavior 
Actual Instructor Behavior 
Course Assessment 

3 

Pretest 

The pretest was carried out during the first 10-15 
minutes of the first class peri^ " during Spring Quarter 1973* 
For ten of the twelve classes^ this was between March 27 and 
March 29; the other two classes met for the first times on 
April 2 (class 3) and April JLlc lass 8) . The instrument that 
was distributed is shown in Appendix D. Instructions were 
read out to each class in a standard format (Appendix P) . 
In all but three cases, the classes were administered by 
the researcher^ Clashes 1 and 8 were administered by their 
instructors, and class 12 by a colleague of the researcher. 
These procedures were made necesBary by time conflicts. 

On the sai^ occasion^ the instructors were asked to 
complete the Course Description Questionnaire (Appendix H) . 



Ibl 



Posttest 

The posttest was carried out 6-7 weeks after the pretest. 
It was assumed that by this time each class would have had at 
least one paper or midtexm examination, and/or -received come 
kind of feedback from the instructor, but not their final 
examination or term paper. For eleven of the classes, the 
posttest was between May 14 and May 17. For the twelfth 
class (class 8), it wa^ orTMay 22. The instrument that was 
distributed is shown in Appendix E. Instructions were again 
read out in a standard format (Appendix G) . The majority of 
the classes were administered by the researcher. Class 2 was 
administered by the instructor, and classes 4, 7, and 8 by a 
colleague of the researcher « This was necessary because of 
time conflicts. 

On the same occasion, the instructors were asked to check 
their responses to the Course Description Questionnaire and 
to change them if necessary. The revised responses were used 
in storing. 

Summary 

With the above time schedule, ten of the twelve classic 
had a period of exactly seven waeks between pretest and post- 
test and two (classes 3 and 8) had a period of six weeks. To 
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have a shorter period for the latter two classes was considered 
preferable to letting them run an extra week and come too near 
to the end of the quarter when instructors might be feeling 
the pressure of time and the class situation might be differ- 
ent from that in the other classes. 

Coding and Scoring 

Students were instructed to enter their responses 
directly onto machine-scorable answer sheets. Answers were 
then converted into punched Ccurds by the Office of Evaluation, 
options A-E becoming The following transformations were 

then performed, using the computer program in Appendix K* 

Ideal Instructor Behavior 

— For ideal instructor behavior (items 1-48 on the instru- 
ments in Appendices D and £), scores 0-4 were changed to 5-1 
so that the highest score represented essential Instructor 
behavior. Negatively worded items (10, 21, and 39) were 

chcuiged from 0-4 to 1-5, and blanks ("irrelevant" responses) 

^ 

were converted to zeros « .:n this way, ^irrelevant" responses 
were distinguished frcmi the others. 
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Need for Dependence 

— The six items 49-54 in Appendix D were adapted from a 
scale of Vroom's (19597.TTft^^as expected that a person with 
a high need for dependence would prefer to be told what do to 
in class and would carry out suggestions without changing them* 
A person with a low need for dependence would adapt suggestions 
to his own preferences. 

Tr£ms formations were Ccorried ort on the raw data so that 
a high score on these itCTis* v?ouId indicate a high need for 
dependence. For items 49 and 53, scores were changed from 0-4 
to 1-5, and for items 50, 51, 52, and 54, from 0-4 to 5-1. 

student Biographical Variables 

Items 55-59 in Appendix D collected data on tne follow- 
ing variables: Year of Study, Sex, Fre^cmi of Choice, Number 
of Courses, and Age Group. These variables are defined on 
p. 22. 

No treuisforriiations were carried out on these datas 
responses A-^^ remain^ 0-4. 

Actual Instructor Behavior — ^ ^ 

For actual instructor behavior (items 49-96 in Appendix 
E)# responses 0-4 were changed to 3-X so that the highest 
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score represented behavior that always occurred. Negatively 
worded items (58, 69, and 87) were changed to 1-5, and blanks 
to 3's (the mid-pcint of the scale). 

Course Assessment 

The six itema 97-102 in Appendix E were written to be 
similar to those used on many'~cu^ent evaluation instruments 
for describing overall course assessment. 

Responses 0-4 were changed to 5-1 so that the highest 

score represented le taost favorable assessment of the course 

and the instructor. Blan ks we re changed to 3*s (the mid- 

* 

point of the so^le) • 

A summary of the transfoirmations perform^ on the raw 
student data is given in Table 12. 

Course Structure Variables 

The seven items of the Course Description Questionnaire 
(see Appez^ix H) we]^e designed to collect from instructors 
descriptions of the amount of student involvement in the 
course. Responses were scored so that a high score repre- 
senta3 a high d^ree of student Involv^ent and responsibility, 
student talk, opportunity for students to participate and 
influence the course, and feedback from instructor to students 



TABLE 12 



TRANSFORMATIONS PERFORMED ON RAW DATA 



Variables 


Items 




0-4 
changed 
to 


Blanks 
changed 
to 




a 

Pretest 








Ideal Instructor 


1-48 




5-1 


0 




10, 21, 39 




1-5 


0 


Need for De- 
Dendence 


49, 53 

50 51- 52- 54 




1-5 
5-1 


3 
3 


Student Biograph- 
ical Variables 


55 - 59 




Unchanged Unchanged 




b 

Posttest 








Ideal Instructor 
Behavior 


1-48 

except 10, 21, 


39 


^ - 1 


0 




J.0, 21, 39 




1-5 


0 


Actual Instructor 
Behavior 


49 - 96 
except 48, 69, 


87 


5-1 


3 




48, 69, 87 




1-5 


3 


Course Assess- 
ment 


97 - '02 




5-1 


3 



Item numbers refer to the instrument in Appendix D. 

b 

Item numbers refer to the instrument in Appendix E. 
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and from students to instructor. The scoring system is 
given in Appendix I. 

Data Analysis for the Main Study 

In this^^ection are reported the results of the prelim- 
inary data analyses for the main study. The analyses to be 
used in testing the hypotheses are also described briefly: 
The major results are given in Chapter IV* Tn** outline 
for this section is as follows: 

1. Factor analysis of actual instructor behavior 
descriptions in the main study 

2* operational definition of the variables 

3. Reliability and validity of the final form of the 
IBDQ 

4. Description of the sample and dropouts 

5. Apslyses for the testing of the hypotheses. 

Factor Analysis of Actual Instructor k 
Behavior Descriptions (Main Study ) 

The raw data for actual instructor behavior waa all 
transformed so that 0-4 was changed to 5-1 and any blanks were 
converted to 3*s as in the pilot study. Descriptions of 
actual instructor behavior were then factor analyzed using 
the BMD03M program. Ideal behavior descriptions could not be 
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analyzed in this uay because of the presence of the "irre le- 
van tf' response category. 

Four factors were extracted and rotated, accounting for 
37% of the variance. The factor loadings, eigenvalues, and 
percentage of variance accounted for by each factor, are 
given in Appendix J. 

In the following tables and figures, the numbers used 
for the items in the pilot study (pp. 141*149) and the a x^ri- 
ori dimensions (Tables 7-11) are also used when referring to 
^he^-rt«m^^B the final form of the IBDQ. This allows easy 
comparison of the results. 

Fig. 8 and Fig. 9 show the best loaded ^tens in the 
pilot study and the main study. The criteria for exclusion 
of multiple-loaded items are given on p. 153. In addition, 
the item "Is fair in grading ray work" is excluded from 
Fig. 9 because some of the graduate classes saidjbhey had not 
received fe^fback on any written work from their ins true tbrs 
and couli not answer the item* 

Similarities and differences between the factors ob- 
tained in the pilot study and the main study may be noted, and 
t'^ factors compared to the a priori dimension?^. In the 

A study, mostlDf the items originally assigned to Inter- 
action Facilitation (1, 13 i 34, 47) again loaded on one 




rig* 8» Factor loadings ot best items in pilot study. Ztsms within 
circles havs loadings above «40 on that factor and less than ,20 on other 
factors. Xtens between circles have loadings above «40 on ofle factor and 
above .30 on tlis other factor; their positions shoi« approximately the ratio 
of the two * ^adings . Sons itess with Multiple loadings have been excluded. 




Fig. 9. Factor loadings of best iteu in main study. Criteria 
for inclusion and exclusi^m are as in the pilot study 4Fig. 6). Zten SI was 
changed fron a negative font in the pilot studi to s positive form in the 
awin study, _ 
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factor (I). The original Work Facilitation items (4, 8, 15, 
26, 33, 36, 38, 50, 53) loaded more clearly than in the pilot 
study, mostly on one factor (II) . The original Consideration 
items (9, 10, 12, 20, 25, 31, 46, 48, 51, 52) again loaded on 
one factor (III). Factors I, II, and III in the main study 
can thus be identified as Interaction Facilitation, Worlc 
Facilitation, and Consideration respectively. 

The original Motivation items seem to have been of three 
kinds: participation items (6, 32) which loaded with Inter- 
action Facilitation, interest items (3, 19, 37) which loaded 
with Work Facilitation, and encouragement items (7, 17, 27, 
28) which had their highest loadings on a separate factor (IV) • 
This distribution occurred in both the pilot study and the 
final study. As suggested in the pilot study (p. 155), factor 
IV can be labelled Motivation using this term in a narrow 
sense. The distribution of the other items originally on 
uhe Motivation dimension suggests that participation and - 
Interesting class presentations are also seen as motivating. 

The similarity of the factor structures for the pilot 
study and the main study was most encouraging, as the 
samples used, the methods of data collection, and the ordering 
of the items were different. Furthermore, teaching associates 
were described in the pilot study and professors in the main 
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study. Apart from the break up of the original Motivation 
dimension, the validity of the a priori dimensions was con- 
firmed. In fact the distribution of Motivation items was 
consistent with some of the literature discussed in Chapter II. 
Post hoc dimensions defined from the factor analysis are 
likely to be more valid than the a priori ones. 

The items within each circle in Fig. 9 were taken to. 
define the dimensions for use in the subsequent data analysis. 
In addition, items 17 and 27 were included in the Motivation 
dimension on the basis of their face validity. (Item 28 was 
not included on this basis, as it had a loading of almost 
.30 on three factors.) The items defining each dimension 
are shown in Table 13. Formal definitions are given on p. 20. 

Operational Definitions of Variables 

The hypotheses of this study are to be tested using the 
student variables listed in Table 14 and various class vari- 
ables. The student variables are defined operationally from 
the responses to the pretest and post test administrations of 
i:he final form of the IBDQ, transformed as described on 
pp. 162 -165 # 



TABLE 13 



ITEMS SELECTED TO DEFINE FOUR DIMENSIONS 
OF INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR 

Dimension I ; Interaction Facilitation (IF) 

33. Organizes effective discussion groups (.82)^ 

34, Sets aside class time for inter -student discussions (.73) 
13. Arranges the rocmi so students can discuss together (.70) 
50, Shows me how the course material relates to everyday 

life (.61) 

6. Asks us what topics we would like to cover (.49) 
47* wants students to get along together (.49) 
32, Plans course objectives Jointly with students (.48) 

Dimension IX; work Facilitation (V?F) 

19- Hakes the work Interesting for me (.73) 

53. Presents material so I can understand it (.66) 

15. Uses effective teaching methods for this course (,65) 

38. Shows us he is well organized (.64) 

52. Hakes it pleasant for me to be in class (.62) 

37. Shows enthusiasm for the subject (.60) 

3. Shows me that the topics being discussed are 
in^rtant (.58) 

4. Hakes clear his role in the class (*56) 

8. Inspires my confidence in his knowledge of the 
subject (.50) 

36. Schedules the work so things get done at the right 
times (.45) 

^ Dimension Ills Cons ideration (c) 

51# Welcomes individual contact wltb students (.60) 
46« Makes me feel free to ask questions (.59) 
9« Is friendly and approachable (.57) 

!• Makes derogatory remarks about some students, in front of 
the others (-.55) 
12« Criticizes roe in a destructive way (-.50) 
10. Does things himself that he doesn't a llow me to do (-.42) 

Dimension IV; Mot ivation (M) 

20. Calls me by name (.72) 

17. Motivates me to do my best work (.61, and ,43 on IX) 
7. Encourages me to spend extra time and effort on my 
work (*56) 

27. Provides me with informational feedback and encourages 
greater eff ort (.56, and .32 on II) 

^Factor loadings* 
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TABLE 14 
STUDENT VARIABLES 



„ . Description 
Number ^ 



1 Interaction Facilitation 

2 Pretest dimension Work Facilitation 

3 scores (ideal) Consideration 

4 Motivation 

5 Interaction Facilitation 

6 Pretest number Work Facilitation 

7 relevant (ideal) Consideration 

8 Motivation 

9 Need for Dependence 

10 Year of Study 

11 student Sex 

12 Characteristics Freedom of Choice 

13 Number of Courses 

14 Age Group 

15 Interaction Facilitation 

16 Posttest dimension Work Facilitation 

17 scores (ideal) Consideration 

18 - Motivation 

19 Interaction Facilitation 

20 Posttest nuinber Work Facilitation 

21 relevant (ideal) Consideration 

22 Motivation 

23 Interaction Facilitation 

24 Dimension scores Work Facilitation 

25 (actual) Consideration 

26 Motivation 

27 Interaction Facilitation 

28 satisfaction Work Facilitation 

29 Bcores Consideration 

30 Motivation 

31 Overall 
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Course Assessment Score 
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Student Characteristics 

The Need for Dependence score (variable 9) is the mean 
of the six transformed responses to items 49-54 on the pre- 
test instrument (Appendix D) • 

Year of Study, Sex, Freedom of Choice, Number of 
Courses, and Age Group (variables 10-14) are given by the 
responses to xtems 55-59 respectively on the pretest instru- 
ment (Appendix D) . 

Course Assessment 

The course assessment score (variable 32) is the mean of 
the six transformed responses to items 97-102 on the post- 
test instrument (Appendix E) , 

Dimension Scores and Nund^er of 
Items Considered Relevant 

Dimension scores are defined from the items listed in 
Table 13 and the responses transformed according to the 
schedule in Table 12. For pretest ideal benavior (variables 
1-4) and posttest ideal behavior (variables 15-18), the 
dimension score is the mean transformed response on the 
items considered relevant on each dimension. Thus, if a 
student's transformed responses were 2, 1, 0, 2, 1 on a 
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dimension, his c'mension score was calculated as 

2 + 1 + 2 -t- 1 _ 5^ with 4 items considered relevant. For 
4 

actual behavior (variables 23-26), the dimension score is 
the mean of all the transformei^. responses on each dimension, 
since there is no "irrelevant" response category. 

Use of these scores for ideal behavior descriptions 
assumes that the dimensions cire internally consistent. For 
example, a student with responses of 0, 1, 0, 2, 0 would 
receive the same dimension score (1.5) as the student with 
2, 1, 0, 2, 1. As items were assign^ to dimensions on 
the basis of a factor analysis, and dimension scores for 
actual behavior were found to have high reliabilities 
(Table 15, p. 179), this assumption is considered justi- 
fiable. 

Because no precedent was found in the literature for 
the use of dimension scores as defined above, the number of 
relevant itrais on each dimension is also used in the data 
analysis. Number relevant is only defined for ideal behavior 
descriptions (variables 5-8 and 19-22). 
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Satisfaction 

Following the rationale outlined in Chapter ii (pp.130- 
133), the satisfaction of each student ^as found by comparing 
student descriptions of ideal and actual instructor behavior. 
The importance alternatives for ideal behavior had been 
chosen to correspond to the frequency alternatives for 
actual behavior; 

Ideal Actual 

A. Essential A. Always 

B. Very important B. Often 

C. Fairly important C, Sometimes 

Undesirable D. Seldom 

^ E. Should always be avoided E, Never 

* • 

Thus a behavior described a^ "Essential" should "Always" 
occur, and one that is "Undesirable" should "Seldom" occur. 

Because the correspondence may not be exact, the 
ideal and actual behavior descriptions were said to "match" 
if they differed by no more than oue scale point. This 
Is similar to the procecure adopted by Sanders aiwJ Lynch 
(1973). The satisfaction scores for each student on each 
dimension (variables 27-30) were then defined as the per- 
centage of the relevant it^ns which were matches. 
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An example of the calculation of a satisfaction score 



in Fig. 10. In this example, two items were considered 
relevant (items 1 and 2) and one irrelevant (item 3). There 
is a match on one of these items (item 1), since the differ- 
ence between his ideal and actual responses is not more than 
one scale point. If these three items were the only items 
on a dimension, the student's satisfaction would be recorded 
as 1/2, one match out of two items considered relevant. 



wil]^ be given by reference to the imaginary responses shown 



and h 




ftisfaction score would be 50 (per cent). 



Item 



Choice on 
Ideal Item 



Choice on 
Corresponding 
Actual Item 



Decision 



1 



Ct Fairly 
important 



B: Often 



Match 



2 



Es Should always 
be avoided 



C: Sometimes 



Non-match 



3 



(Blank) 



Ct Sometimes 



Irrelevant; 
not counted 



Fig. 10. Example of Satisfaction Calculation 
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* 

An overall satisfaction score for each student (variable 
31) was similarly defined as the percentage of the total 
number of relevant items on all dimensions which were 
matches. 

A computer program to perform these operations was 
written for the researcher and is given in Appendix M, Out- 
put from this program was returned to each of the instructoi;* 
at the end of the quarter; an example is shown in Appendix N. 

Class Variables 

Class means of student data on variables 1-26 and 32 are 
used in some of the data analysis. Class satisfaction 
scores on each dimension and overall were not obtained as 
the means of student data on variables 27-31, but were 
defined as the percentage of the class total number of 
relevant items which were matches. 

Course structure variables (Method of Presentation , 
Choice of Topics, Preparation of Material, Structuring of 
Topics, Means of Assessment, Feedback on Written Work, and 
Course Evaluation) were defined by responses to the Course 
Description Questionnaire (Appendix H), scored as shown 
in Appendix I. 
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Reliability and Validity of 
the Final Form of the IBDQ 

Reliability of Dimension Scores 

Item responses for actual instructor behavior on the 
four dimensions were entered in the STATPACK program for 
Subtest Analysis of Scales. This computed item-to- 
dimension correlations and KR-8 reliabilities for each 
dimension. Results are given in Table 15, The reliabil- 
ities are high, and justify confidence in later analyses 
based on the four dimensions identified. 

Reliabilities of dimension scores for ideal instructor 
behavior, and of satisfaction scores on each dimension, 
could not be calculated because of the presence of the 
"irrelevant" response category* 

Stability of the Dimension Scores 

Students described ideal instructor behavior on two 
occasions six to seven we^s apart in the process of 
collecting data for testing Hypothesis 2. The correlations 
between pretest arid posttest dimension scores are given in 
Table 16. 



in 



TABLE 15 

ITEM MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
ITEMS AND DIMENSION SCORES, AND KR-8 RELIABILITIES OF 
DIMENSION SCORES FOR ACTUAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR 



Dimension 
(Actual) 


Relia- 
bility 


Item 
No.^ 


Mean 


S. 


D. 


Item- 
Dimension 
Correlation 


X 11 u ex etc u JL on 






J. 


1. 


^ J. 


. 82 


JTdCJL XJL ua^XOn 






1 10 — 




"J /I 








13 


J . 


1. 


29 


. oO 






50 


3.42 


1. 


03 


.68 






6 


3.18 


1. 


01 


.65 






47 


3.69 


0. 


87 


.61 






32 


2.85 


1. 


09 


.63 


Work 

* 


.88 


19 


4.12 


0. 


81 


.75 


Facilitation 




53 


4/39 


D. 


67 


.68 






15 


4.17 


0. 


73 


. 74 






38 


3.93 


0. 


93 


.71 






52 


4.18 


0. 


75 


.68 






37 


4.64 


0. 


59 


.63 






3 


3.99 


0. 


76 


.66 






4 


4.01 


0. 


90 


64 






8 


4.46 


0. 


66 


.50 






36 


3.82 


0. 


85 


.52 


Consideration 


.80 


51 


4.35 


0. 


74 


.71 






46 


4.59 


0. 


72 


.66 






9 


4.60 


0. 


68 


.60 






1 


4.75 


0. 


65 


.66 






12 


4.88 


0. 


43 


.57 






10 


4.13 


0. 


94- 


.63 


Motivation 


.84 


20 


3.84 


1. 


51 


.78 






17 


3.78 


0. 


83 


.79 






7 


3.28 


0. 


88 


.72 






27 


3.48 


0. 


87 


.68 



^Items listed in decreasing order of factor loading 
(see Table 13). 
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TABLE 16 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
DIMENSION SCORES FOR IDEAL INSTRUCTOR 
BEHAVIOR, BY STUDENT AND BY CLASS 



Pretest 
Dimension 


Posttest 


Dimension 


Scores (Ideal) 


Scores 
(Ideal) 


IF 


WP 


C 


M 


By student 


IP 


.59 


.13 


.26 


.24 


WF 


.30 


.72 


.38 


.40 


C 


.17 


.22 


.56 


.29 


M 


.37 


.28 


.29 


.50 


By class^ 


IP 


.77 


-.17 


.06 


.26 


WP 


.15 


.78 


.66 


.17 


C 


.34 


-.07 


.44 


.22 


M 


.64 


.11 


.70 


.40 


/' 

a 

N's range from 133 


to 137; P(r 




17) = .05 


and P(r ^ 


.22) = .01. 









\ ^ 12; P(r ^ .58) = .05 and P(r > .71) = .01. 



The values on the diagonals show the stability of the 
four dimension scores. By student, the values for all 
scales are significant at the .01 level, and by class Inter- 
action Facilitation and Work Facilitation are significant at ^ 
the •Ol level. Considering that the period between pretest 
and posttest was so long compared to most test -ret est 
periods, and that it was hypothesized that there would be 
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changes over this time, these figures show that the dimension 
scores are fairly stable. * 

Intercorrelations. of the Dimensions 

Three sets of intercorrelations between dimension 
scores were examined: for p x -feal descriptions 
(Table 17) for posttest ideal descriptions (Table 18) and 
for actual behavior descriptions (Table 19). The three 
tables show a similar patterH. By student, all intercorre- 
lations are significant at the .05 level; by class, no 
intercorrelations are significant at this level. As the 
items assigned to each of the four dimensions also had 
loadings on other dimensions, it was to be expected that 
there would be quite high intercorrelations. The dimension 
scores can thus be used as separate scales but they are not 
independent. 

The items were assigned to dimensions on the basis of 
descriptions of actual instructor behavior. The fact that 
the intercorrelations for ideal behavior descriptions were 
so similar on the two occasions (Tables 17 and 18) and were 
not consistently higher or lower than the intercorrelations 
for actual behavior descriptions (Table 19) supports the 



J 
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TABLE 17 • 

INTERCORRELATIONS OP PRETEST DIMENSION SCORES FOR 



IDEAL INSTRUCTOR 


BEHAVIOR, 


BY STUDENT 


AND BY 


CLASS^ 


Pretest 
Dimension 


Pretest 


Dimension 


Scores 


(Ideal) 


Scores 
(Ideal) 


IP 


WF 


C 


M 


IF 




.27 


.28 


.33 


WF 


-.21 




.35 


.36 


C 


.08 


.12 




. . 29 


M 


.29 


.30 


.61 





^Correlations above the diagonal are by student; 
P(r ^ .22) = .01. Correlations below the diagonal 
a^re by class; P(r > .58) = .05. 



TABLE 18 



INTERCORRELATIONS OP POSTTEST DIMENSION SCORES FOR 
IDEAL I^TPTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BY STUDENT AND BY CLASS^ 



Postcest 
Dimension 
Scores 
(Ideal) 


Posttest 


Dimension 


Scores 


(Ideal) 


IP 


WF 


C 


M 


IP 




.32 


.28 


.41 


WP 


.14 




.38 


.42 


C 


.47 


.53 




.27 


M 


.54 


.50 


.45 





^Correlations above the diagonal are by student; 
P(r ^ .22) - .Ol. Correlations below the diagonal 
are by class; P(r ^ .58) = .OS* 



TABLE 19 



INTERCORRELATIONS OF DIMENSION SCORES FOR ACTUAL 
INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BY STUDENT AND BY CLASS 



Dimension 
Scores 



Dimension Scores (Actual) 



(Actual) 


IF 


WF 


C 


M 


IF 




.34 


.30 


.33 


WF 


.19 




.16 


.33 


C 


.31 


-.19 




.13 


M 


.51 


.09 


.11 





Correlations above the diagonal are by 
student; P(r .17) = .05 and P(r > .22) = .01. 
Correlations below the diagonal are by class; 
P(r ^ .58) = .05. 



, TABLE 20 

INTERCORRELATIONS OF SATISFACTION SCORES, 
BY STUDENT AND BY CLASS 



Dimension 



Dxmension 




IF 


WF 


C M 


IF 






.17 


.11 .15 


WF 




.12 




.05 -.05 


C 




.37 


.06 


.17 


M 




-.12 


.18 


.14 


^Correlations 


above 


the diagonal are by 


student; P(r > . 


17) = 


.05. 


Correlations below 


the diagonal are 


by class; 


P(r .58) 


= .05. 
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validity of using dimensions obtained from actual in- 
structor behavior in the analysis of ideal behavior. 

Intercorrelations of Satisfaction Scores 

Intercorrelations of satisfaction scores by student and 

by class were also found (Table 20) . These intercorrelations 

-* 

are very low, only two of them (by scudent) being signifi- 
cant at the ,05 level. The satisfaction scores can thus 
be used as separate scales. 

Discrimination of Differences between 
Classes on Actual Instructor Behavior 

Classes for the sample had been chosen from a variety of 
subject areas (p. 159) and with small sizes in anticipation 
that a variety of teaching styles would be observed. 
Instructor responses to the Course Description Questionnaire 
(Appendices H and I, and T^^fe 35, p. 207) indicated that 
indeed the classes were being taught in different ways. 
Class descriptions of actual instructor behavior should 
therefore be different. 

Means and standard deviations of actual dimension scores 
by class are given in Table 21, and analysis of variance 
of these Ecores is reported in T^le 22, There was a signifi- 
cant overall difference between classes (P < ^OOl), and 
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TABLE 21 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OP DIMENSION SCOMIS FOR 
ACTUAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BY CLASS AND OVERALL 



Diroension Scores (Actual) 



C"! ace 


N 




IF 


WF 


C 


M 


1 


4 


M 


2.393 


4.000 


4.625 


3.125 






SD 


0.442 


1.010 


0.344 


0.924 


2 


8 


M 


3.839 


3.987 


4.729 


3.750 






SD 


0.473 


0.352 


0.153 


0.500 

* 


3 


12 


H 


3.690 


3.900 


4.653 


3.750 






SD 


0.430 


0.694 


0.279 


0.384 


4 


19 


M 


3.714 


4.200 


4.377 


3.461 






SD 


0.660 


0.467 


0.580 


0.973 


5 


19 


M 


2.248 


4.037 


4.167 


3.066 






SD 


0.654 


0.273 


0.539 


0.820 
• 


6 


5 


M 


2.686 


* 

4.520 


4.633 


3.400 






SD 


0.293 


0.370 


0.298 


0.137 


7 


21 


M 


4.000 


4.448 


4.675 


3.214 






SD 


□ •4ol 


0.383 


0. 286 


0. 902 


o 

0 


/ 


n 


o • oo / 


A 1 An 


4« /DO 








SD 


0.399 


0.327 


0.159 


0.537 


9 


16 


M 


2.982 


4.012 


4.781 


3.8?- 






SD 


0.703 


0.480 


0.256 


0.428 


10 


9 


H 


3.254 


3.867 


4.667 


3.889 






SD 


0.235 


■ 0.550 


0.323 


0.309 


11 


7 


M 


3.429 


4.443 


4.071 


4.286 






SD 


0.738 


0.519 


0.630 


0.443 


12 


10 


M 


3.757 


4.550 


4.700 


4.075 






SD 


0.580 


0.310 


0.312 


0.442 


Overall 


137 


M 

SD 


3.363 
0.808 


4.172 
0.501 


4.550 
0.448 


3.595 
0.764 
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significant univariate differences for Interaction Facili- 
tation, Consideration, and Motivation at the .001 level, and 
for Work Facilitation at the .002 level. Assuming that 
the classes were different students using the IBDQ described 
these differences on all the dimensions. The large dif- 
ferences may partly depend on students having already filled 
out the description of ideal instructor behavior, so that 
they were more likely to respond accurately to the des- 
cription of actual behavior; As their ideals would be 
taken into account, they did not have to fear giving a "bad" 
description for an instructor. 



TABLE 22 

MULTIVARIATE AND UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OP DIMENSION 
SCORES FOR ACTUAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BY CLASS 



Dimension (s) 




d.f. 


M.S. 


F 


P < 


Multivariate 


IP, WP, C, M 


44, 


468.7 




6.054 


.001 


Univariate 


IP 


11. 


125 


4.475 




.001 


SIF 


11. 


125 


0.642 


it. 977 


.002 


C 


11. 


125 


0.666 


4.188 


.001 


M 


11. 


125 


1.798 


3.769 


.001 
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Cross Validation 

On the Course Description Questionnaire (Appendix H), 
instructors described the amount of student involvement, 
student responsibility and student -instructor feedback in 
their classes. (The scoring system is given in Appendix I.) 
The intercorrelations of the responses to the seven items 
are given in Table 23. Four of the items were correlated 
at the .01 level with the total score: it^tis 1, 2, 3 and 5. 
These items could be taken as the best ones to describe the 
amount of interaction and participation of the students. 



TABLE 23 

INTERCORREIiATIONS OP COURSE STRUCTURE VARIABLES^ 



Variable 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Total 


1. Method of Presentation .51 


.84 


.00 


.62 


.04 


-.09 


.75 


2. Choice of Topics 


.63 


.47 


.79 


.01 


-.13 


.84 


3. Preparation of Material 




.16 


.69 


-.13 


-.03 


.79 


4. Structuring of Topics 






.52 


-.27 


.05 


.48 


5. Means of Assessment 








-.23 


.14 


.91 


6. Feedback on Written Work 










-.66 


-.01 


7. Course Evaluation 












.07 



^ - 12; P(r ^ .58) = .05, P(r ^ .71) - .01. 
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If the IBDQ Is a valid measure of actual instructor be- 
havior, then the correlations between instructors' course 
descriptions on these items and students * mean scores on 
the Interaction Facilitation dimension should be signifi- 
cant and positive. 

Correlations between course structure variables and 
class mean dimension scores are given in Table 24. There 
was a significant correlation (P< .01) between Interaction 
Facilitation scores and two of the four best items (''Method 
of Presentation" and "Preparation of Material"). There was 
also a significant correlation (P < .05) between Inter- 
action Facilitation scores and the total score on the * 
questionnaire. - ^ 

It is interesting to note that the other two items 
( Choice of Topics ar^ Means of Assessment ) were corre- 
lated at the .01 level with Consideration scores. Consid- 
eration scores were also correlated with the total score on 
the questionnaire at the .01 level, and with items 1 and 3 
at the .05 level. In this sample of students, student 
involv^ent and responsibility as defined by the instructors ■ 
responses to the Course Description Questionnaire tended to 
be describe as considerate behe^vior by the students* 
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TABLE 24 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COURSE STRUCTtJRE VARIABLES AND MEAN 
DIMENSION SCORES FOR ACTUAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR^ 



Dimension Scores (Actual) 





IF 


WF 


c 


n 


1. MetnoQ or Present at x on 


■71 
• /J. 






21 


2. Choice of Topics 


.47 


-.16 


.87 


.01 


3. Preparation of Material 


.73 


.07 


.68 


.38 


4. Structuring of Topics 


.12 


.38 


.23 


-.49 


5. Means of Assessment 


.38 


.08 


.72 


-.21 


6. Feedback on Written Work 


.04 


-.38 


-.10 


.13 


7. Course Evaluation 


-.02 


.55 


-.12 


-.13 


Total Score 


.61 


.13 


.72 


-.05 


^ 12; P(r » .58) = .05 


and P(r 


» .71) = . 


01. 




Summary 










The dimension scores for 


actual 


instructor 


behavior 





derived from the IBDQ were reliable (KR 8 reliabilities be- 
tween .80 and .69) and roost of them were stable over a seven* 
week period. Although items were assigned to dimensions on 
the basis of the highest factor loadings^ the dimension scores 
could be considered as separate scales. Dimensions defined 
frail the factor analysis of actual instructor behavior were 
also valid for descriptions of ideal behavior. Satis- 
faction scores on the dimensions could also be considered 
as separate scales. Differences between classes in actual 
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Instructor behavior as described by the instructors on the 
Course Description Questionnaire were similarly described 
by students in their responses to the IBDQ, 

Description of the Sample and Dropouts 

The sample for the main study consisted of twelve 
graduate classes drawn from six subject areas (Pig. 7, 
p. 159) « Class enrollment had been expected to be between 
10 and 20 when contact was first made with the instructors, 
but the initial class sizes for the pretest actually ranged 
from 7 to 25 and the final numbers that were present for 
the posttest were smaller (Table 2S). "Dropouts" in Table 25 
refers to students who were present at the pretest, but for 
some reason were not present at the posttest. Four students 
who did not fill in all the Assessment items on the posttest 
(two students each from classes 4 and 9) were also classified 
as dropouts* 

Number of items relevant and dimension scores on each 
dimension of ideal Instructor behavior were available for 
each student from the pretest. Multivariate analyses of 
variance were perform^ on both variables to determine if 
the dropouts differed significantly from the remainder of 
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TABLE 25 



INITIAL 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS, NUMBER OF 


DROPOUTS, 


AND 




^ ±\JLfEiVt± f DX 


CLASS 


Class 


Initial 


Number of 


Final 


Number 


Dropouts 




1 


8 


4 


4 


2 


10 


2 


8 


3 


1 A 




12 


4 


25 


6 


19 


5 


22 


3 


19 


6 


7 


2 


5 


7 


25 


4 


21 


8 


10 


3 


7 


9 


23 


7 


16 


10 


14 


5 


9 


11 


10 


3 


7 


12 


11 


1 


10 


Overall 


179 


42 


137 



the class (the "stayins") and to find if there had been dif- 
ferential dropout from the twelve classes « This check was 
considered essential because both number of items relevant 
and dimension scores would be used in testing the hypotheses 
of the main study. 

The analyses are summarized in Tables 26 and 27* An 
overall difference between classes was found for both 
variables (this will be discviss^ in Chapter IV). but no 
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TABLE 26 

MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NUMBER OF ITEMS 
CONSIDERED RELEVANT IN PRETEST DESCRIPTIONS OF IDEAL 
INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BETWEEN CLASSES AND 
BETWEEN DROPOUTS AND STAYINS 



Source 



d.f. 



Between Classes (C) 44, 583.5 

Between Dropouts 

and Stayins (D) 4, 152 

Interaction (C x D) 44, 583.5 



2.275 



0.81 



1.20n 




TABLE 27 



MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PRETEST DIMENSION 
SCORES FOR IDEAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BETWEEN 
CLASSES AND BETWEEN DROPOUTS ABID STAYINS 



Source 






d.f. 


P 


P % 


Between Classes 


(C) 


44, 


583.5 


2.280 


.001 


Between Dropouts 
and Stayins (D) 




4, 


152 


0.804 


.524 


Interaction (C x 


D) 


44, 


583.5 


1.207 


.174 
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difference between dropouts and stayins and no interaction 
effect. Thus it was assumed that the dropouts were a random 
sample from each class. The remainder of the data analysis 
uses only data from the "stayins." Descriptive statistics 
on the student characteristics are given in Chapter IV 
(Tables 28-34, pp. 199-205). Data on course structure 
variables are given in Table 35,. p. 207. 

Analyses for the Testing 
of Hypotheses 

The following correlational analyses and analyses of 
variance, on the student variables and course structure 
variables (Tables 28-35, pp. 199-207) were performed in 
testing the hypotheses. (Tables of results cure given in 
Chapter IV.) 

Hypothesis 1 There are significant correlations between 
selected student characteristics and dimension scores for 
ideal instructor behavior* 

This was tested by finding correlations between student 
characteristics and pretest and posttest dimension scores 
for ideal instructor behavior (Table 36, p. 209). 
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Hypothesis 2 There are significant class changes in 
descriptions of ideal : -»tructor behavior from pretest to 
posttest . 

This was tested by finding changes from pretest to 
posttest on the four dimensions of ideal instructor behavior 



a. mean numb^-r of items considered relevant in 
each class (Table 37, p. 212). 

b. mean dimension score in each class (Table 

213X 

c. standard deviation of dimension scores in each 
class (Table 39, p. 214) • 

There were thus twelve change scores *on each dimension for 

2 

each of the three variables. Hotelling^s T test was 
employed to determine if the change scores for each vari- 
able were significantly different from zero. Results are 
given on pp. 210 -216 and in Table 40 (p. 215). 

Other comparisons and analyses to test this hypothesis 

were: 

1. Comparison of correlations of pretest and post- 
test dimension scores for ideal instructor 
behavior with corresponding dimension scores 
for actual instructor behavior (Table 41, 

p- 218) • 

2. Comparison of analyses of variance on number 
of items considered relevant on pretest 
(^le 51, p. 233) and posttest (Table 42, 

p* 220) descriptions of ideal behavior 



3. Comparison of analyses of variance on dimension 
scores on pretest (Table 53, p. 235) and post- 
test (Table 43, p. 222) descriptions of ideal 
behavior, and use of pretest scores as co- 
variates in an analysis of covariance of the 
posttest scores (Table 44, p. 223). 

4* Analysis of changes from pretest to posttest 
in the number of items considered relevant and 
in dimension scores for ideal instructor be- 
havior in a random sample of eight students 
from one class in each of the six subject 
areas (Tables 45 and 46, pp. 225). 

Hypothesis 3 There are significant correlations between 
course structure variables and class changes in descriptions 
of ideal instructor behavior from pretest to posttf^st 

This was tested by finding the correlations of course 
structure variables with class changes in mean number of 
items relevant (Table 47, p. 227), in mean dimension score 
(Table 48, p.227)# and in standard deviation of dimension 
scores (Table 49, p. 228). 

Hypothesis 4 There are significant differences between 
classes in pretest descriptions of ic^eal Instructor be- 
havior. 

This was tested using the number of items considered 
relevant and dimension scores for each dimension ox pretest 
descriptions of ideal instructor behavior. Descriptive 
statistics for number of items relevant are given in 



Table 50 (p. 232) and the analysis of variance in Table 51 
(p. 233). Descriptive statistics for dimension scores are 
given in Table 52 {p. 234) and the analysis of variance in 
Table 53 (p. 235) . 

Hypothesis 5 There are significant differences between 
classes on course assessment and on satisfaction scores. 

Descriptive statistics for course assessment scores 
are given in Table 54 (p. 236) and the analysis of variance 
in Table 55 (p. 236). Descriptive statistics for satis- 
faction scores are given in Table 56 (p. 237) and the analy- 
sis of variance in Table 57 (p, 238) • 

Hypothesis 6 There are significant correlations between 
course assessment and satisfaction scores, and selected 
student characteristics and course structure variables. 

Correlations of student characteristics with assess- 
ment and satisfaction scores are given in Table 58 (p, 240). 
Correlations of course structure variables with class mean 
assessment and satisfaction scores are given in Table 59 
(p- 242) • 

Correlations between course assessment scores, satis- 
faction scores, and dimension scores for actual instructor 
behavior are also examined (Tables 60 and 61, pp. 243-244). 



CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 

Chapter III described the development of the trial 
form of the IBDQ and its use and revision for the main 
study. Data from the final form of the ^BDQ was factor 
analyzed and reliability and validity estimates found and 
reported in Chapter III. 

This chapter describes student characteristics and 
course structure variables of classes in the main study and 
reports results from the analyses outlined at the end of 
Chapter III for the testing of hypotheses. 

The plan for this chapter is as follows: 

1. Descriptive data on student characteristics 

2. Descriptive data on course structure variables 

3. Testing of the hypotheses 

4. Summary of results 

Descriptive Data on Student Characteristics 

As described on pp. 157-159, graduate classes for the 
main study were chosen from a variety of subject areas. 

197 
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This was done partly to provide a wide sampling of graduate 
classes at The Ohio State University, and partly to accen- 
tuate differences between classes in order to allow corre- 
lations to be found. No objective judgment can be made as 
to the representativeness of the sample, but evidence is 
presented to show a wide range on most of the student 
characteristics measured. The results are given below in 
Tables 28-33. In each table, class numbers refer to the 
12 graduate classes in the main study as listed in Fig, 7 
(p. 159>; N is the number of students responding to partic- 
ular items. 

Need for Dependence 

Results for Need for Dependence are given in Table 28. 
The possible range of scores is from 1 through 5, with 5 
representing the highest need for dependence. Student 
scores are the means of responses to six items (items 49- 
54 in Appendix D) . The class means had a range from 2.33 to 
2*78, which was very narrow. Inspection of the standard 
deviations within classes show them in most cases to be 
large relative to the variation between classes. An analy- 
sis of variance confirmed that the differences between 
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classes were not significant (F= .854; d.f. = 11, 125; 
P < .586). 



TABLE 28 



MEANS AND STANDARD 




NEED POR 


DEPENDENCE 


SCORES, 


BY CLASS AND 


OVERALL 


Class 


N 


Mean^ 


S.D. 


1 


4 


2.333 


0.561 


2 


8 


2.646 


0.431 


3 


12 


2.694 


0.419 


4 


19 


2.667 


0.397 


5 


19 


2.544 


0.333 


6 


5 


2.633 


0.247 


7 


21 


2.706 


0.488 


3 


7 


2.524 


0.224 




16 


2.510 


0.410 


10 


9 


2.519 


0.338 


11 


7 


2.714 


0.126 


12 


10 


2.783 


0.261 


Overall 


137 


2.622 


0.382 



High scores indicate high need for 
dependence. 



Y ear of Study 

For this variable and the following student biograph- 
ical variables, frequency of responses to the items are 
given. Table 29 shows the frequency distributions for 
number of years of graduate study, and the means and 
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standard deviations. This shows that the class mean res- 
ponse ranged from 0.32 to 2.43 with the overall mean around 
the second year, and the mode at the first year of graduate 
study. The twelve classes in the study thus showed a fair 
spread on this variable, but with some bias toward the 
first year. 



TABLE 29 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION, MEANS, AMD STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF YEAR OF STUDY, BY CLASS AND OVERALL 



Class 


N 


0 


Response 
12 3 


4 


Mean 


S.D. 


1 


4 


1 




3 






1.500 


1.000 


2 


8 


4 


3 


1 






0.625 


0.744 


3 


12 


7 


4 




1 




0.583 


0.900 


4 


19 


7 


6 


3 




3 


1.263 


1.408 


5 


17 


9 


4 


4* 






0.706 


0.849 


6 


4 


1 


1 


2 






1.250 


0.957 


7 


19 


14 


4 


1 






0.316 


0.582 


8 


7 


1 


1 


2 




3 


2.429 


1.618 


9 


16 


9 


5 


1 


1 




0.625 


0.885 


10 


9 


4 


4 


1 






0.667 


0.707 


XX 


6 


2 


1 




1 


2 


2.000 


1.897 


12 


10 


2 


4 


3 




1 


1.400 


1.174 


Overall 


131 


61 


37 


21 


3 


9 


0.947 


1.159 



^Code: 0 = 1st year graduate student, 1 = 2d year, 
2 = 3d year, 3 » 4th year, 4 = 5th year and above. 
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Sex 

Reference to Table 30 shows that classes varied from 
all male (classes 1 and 6) to almost all female (class 7), 
and there were approximately equal numbers of males and 
females in the total sample. There was thus a good repre- 
sentation of both sexes. 

Freedom of Choice 

Table 31 shows that the classes ranged from one where 
all the students had "freely elected" the course (class 6) to 
one where all the students were "required" to take it (class 
2). In most classes^ there was a good range of responses^ 
and except for "prerequisite to required courses," it se^nis 
that all the codes were well used. The usual two alterna- 
tives "required" and "txected** would have been too restrictive 
in this case. 

number of Courses 

Reference to Table 32 shows that the classes ranged 
from one containing students who were all new to the in- 
structor (class 10) to one in which most students had been 
with the instructor in three or mora previous courses 
(class 2). This is again a gc 3 range. 
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TABLE 30 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF SEX, BY CLASS AND OVERALL 



Class 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Over- 
all 


Males 
Females 


4 
0 


6 
2 


7 
5 


8 
11 


17 

2 


5 
0 


2 
17 


4 
3 


7 
8 


5 
4 


2 
5 


5 
5 


72 
62 


Total 


4 


8 


12 


19 


19 


5 


19 


7 


15 


9 


7 


10 


134 



TABLE 31 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 



OF 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE, 


BY 


CLASS 


AND 


OVERALL 




ClclSS 






Response^ 








N 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Mean 


S.D. 


1 


4 


2 




1 




I 


1.500 


1.915 


2 


8 










8 


4.000 


0.000 


3 


12 


5 


3 


1 




3 


1.417 


1.677 


4 


19 


5 




4 

* 


1 


9 


2.474 


1.712 


5 


19 


3 


7 


2 




7 


2.053 


1.615 


6 


5 


5 










0.000 


0.000 


7 


21 


7 


3 


10 




I 


1.286 


1.102 


8 


7 


2 


2 


2 




I 


1.429 


1.397 


9 


16 


9 


I 


4 




2 


1.063 


1.436 


10 


9 


8 


I 








0.111 


0.333 


11 


7 




I 


I 




5 


3.286 


1.254 


12 


10 


8 


1 


1 






0.300 


0.675 


Overall 


137 


54 


19 


26 


1 


37 


1.620 


1.637 



^Codej 0 ^ freely elected (including "audit"), 

1 « reconmended by department or faculty, 

2 - elected from a required area, 

3 « prerequisite to required courses, 

4 = required in program of studies. 
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TABLE 32 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF NUMBER OF COURSES, BY CLASS AND OVERALL 



Responses^ 



Class 


N 


n 


1 


o 




A 
•x 


Ifean 


S.D. 


1 


4 


2 


2 








0.500 


0.577 


2 


8 






1 


4 


3 


3.250 


0.707 


3 


12 


6 


5 




1 




0.667 


0.888 


4 


19 


11 


4 


2 


1 


1 


0.790 


1.302 


5 


19 


1 


1 


12 




5 


2.368 


1.116 


6 


5 




1 


2 


1 


1 


2.400 


1.140 


7 


21 


18 


3 








0.143 


0.359 


8 


7 


4 


2 


1 






1.571 


0.787 


9 


16 


14 


1 


1 






0.188 


0.544 


10 


9 


9 










0.000 


0.000 


11 


7 


3 


3 




1 




0.857 


1.069 


12 


10 




1 


5 


3 


1 


2.400 


0.843 


Overall 


137 


68 


23 


24 


11 


11 


1.153 


1.333 



a 

Codes 0, 1, 2, 3 - 0, 1, 2, 3 previous courses with 
the instructor; 4 - 4 or more previous courses « 



Age Group 

Reference to Table 33 shows that mean ages of students 
in a class ranged on the scale from a mean of 0.25 to 3. 10. 
Assuming that all those who responded 4 were between 33 and 
35 years old, this shows that mean age ranged from about 22 
to about 31 years • This is again a good range, and all the 
response codes were us^« 
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TABLE 33 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF AGE GROUP, BY CLASS AND OVERALL 



Class 








Responses 


a 








N 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Mean 


S.D. 


1 


4 






3 


1 






1.250 


0.500 


2 


8 




5 


3 








0.375 


0.518 


3 


12 




9 


3 








0.250 


0.452 


4 


19 




1 


6 


6 


1 


5 


2.158 


1.302 


5 


19 




8 


8 


3 






0.737 


0.734 


6 


5 




2 


1 


1 




1 


1.400 


1.673 


7 


21 




2 


12 


3 


1 


3 


1.571 


1.207 


8 


7 






1 


2 


3 


1 


2.571 


0.976 


9 


16 




5 


8 


2 




1 


1.000 


1.033 


10 


9 




5 


2 


1 


1 




0.778 


1.093 


II 


7 




1 


1 


2 




3 


2.429 


1.618 


12 


10 








3 


3 


4 


3.100 


0.876 


Overall 


137 




38 


48 


24 


9 


18 


1.423 


1.316 


^Code: 


0 a 


21 


-23 


yeaxs 


old; 


1 - 


24-26; 


2-27 


-29; 


3 = 30-32; 


4 = 


33 


and 


over. 













Suirenary 

The classes In the sampl^were diverse; on all but the 
Need for Dependence variable, there was a 'wide range of 
responses to items both between students and between classes 
Furthermore, the chciracteristics were not highly related, 
as shown In Table 34. The significant correlations of Year 
of Study with Number of Courses with the Instructor and Age 
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TABLE 34 

INTERCORRELATIONS OF STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS^ 



Characteristic 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


1. Need for Dependence 


.01 .09 -.02 


.01 


.11 


2. Year of Study 


-.13 -.05 


.20 


.45 


3 . Sex*^ 


.05 


-.25 


.08 


4. Freedom of Choice^ 




.18 


-.04 


5. Number of Courses 






.05 


6. Age Group 








^•s remge from 134 to 
P(r » .22) = .01. 


137; P(r > .17) 


= .05 


and 



High scores indicate high need for dependence. 
^Coded 0 = male; 1 = female. 

^High scores indicate low freedom of choice. 

Group are probably inevitable; only the significant correla- 
tions of Nuniber of Courses with Sex and Freedom of Choice 
indicate a possible bias in the sample. Correlations of 
student characteristics with other variables are given under 
Hypothesis 1 (pp. 208-210) and Hypothesis 6 (pp. 238-245). 

Descriptive Data on Course r' jc ture Variables 

All instructors respor^ed to the Course Description 
Questionnaire (Appendix H) . The scoring system is given 
in Appendix I. For each of the seven items, a high score 
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was assigned for high student involvement, responsibility, 
possibility of influencing the course, and amount of feed- 
back from instructor to students and from students to 
instructor. Items 1-4 were scored on a 5 -point scale, and 
items 5-7 on a 6-point scale. The maximum possible score 
was thus 38. Table 35 gives the instructor responses 
according to the scoring syst^ in Appendix I. Classes 
ranged in total score from 16 to 32, that is, from largely 
instructor -centered lecture classes to largely student- 
centered discussion classes. The instructors described 
their classes as different* (Some cross validation of 
instrur^tor descriptions with student descriptions is given 
by the correlations in Table 24, p. 189, and intercorrelations 
of the course structure variables in Table 23, p. 187.) 
The classes represented a wide spectrum of teaching styles, 
as planned and expects (p. 157). 

Testing of the Hypotheses 

The hypotheses are concerned with finding correlates 
of, and changes in, student descriptions of ideal instructor 
behavior (Hypotheses 1-3) and the distribution of ideal 
behavior descriptions, course assessments, and satisfaction 
between classes (Hypotheses 4-6). The variables to be used 
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and the analyses to be carried out in testing the hypotheses 
were given in Chapter III (pp. 193-196). In this section, 
the results of testing each of the hypotheses are presented 
in turn. 

Hypothesis 1 There are significant correlations between 
selected student characteristics and dimension scores for 
ideal instructor behavior. 

Hypothesis partially accepted. 

Descriptive class data on the selected student 
characteristics are given in Tables 28-33 (pp. 199-204), 
and their intercorrelations in Table 34 (p. 205). Defini- 
tions of the variables are on p. 22. Correlations 
between these variables ai^ pretest and posttest dimension 
scores for ideal instructor behavior are given in Table 36. 

Student characteristics that were significantly corre- 
lated (P < .05) with any dimension of ideal instructor 
behavior were Need for Dependence, Sex, Freedom of Choice, 
and Number of Courses with the Instructor. However, the 
number of significant correlations is small compared to the 
total possible. More confidence can be placed in correla- 
tions which shoved a consistent pattern from pretest to post- 
test and/or when considered by student and by class. With 
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TABLE 36 

CORRELATIONS OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST DIMENSION SCORES 
FOR IDEAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR WITH STUDENT 
CHARACTERISTICS, BY STUDENT AND BY CLASS 



Student 
Characteristic 


Pretest 


Dimension 


Posttest 


Dimension 


Scores 


(Ideal) 


Scores 


(Ideal) 






IF WF 


C M 


IF WF 


C M 


By student^ 



Need ^or Dependence 


.15 


.23 


.09 


.13 


.30 


.23 


.10 


.12 


Year of Study 


.00 


-.01 


.03 - 


.01 


-.06 


-.03 


.00 


-.13 


Sex^ 


.25 


.06 


.09 


.08 


.20 


-.07 


.21 


.06 


Freedom of Choice 




-.04 


.07 - 


.01 


.00 


-.02 


.03 


.08 


Number of Courses 


.17 


-.11 


.0*7 - 


.10 


-.14 


-.07 


-.08 


-.07 


Age Group 


.09 


.12 


-.09 - 


.01 


-.01 


.08 


.03 


-.12 


By class® 


Need for Dependence 


.34 


.55 


.51 


.70 


.72 


.30 


.75 


.27 


Year of Study 


.19 


-.03 


.05 - 


.37 


-.09 


.23 


.05 


.12 


Sex^ 


.41 


.48 


.49 


.63 


.66 


.22 


.55 


.41 


Freedom of Choice 


.22 


-.17 


.26 


.18 


.35 


.19 


.01 


.77 


Number of Courses 


.01 


-.12 


.10 


.08 


-.03 


.06 


-.03 


-.06 


Age Group 


.27 


.47 


.16 - 


.02 


.13 


.38 


.32 


.04 


^N's range from 134 


to 


137; 


P(r ^ 


.17) 


= .05 


and 







P(r > .22) - .01. 



High scores indicate high need for dependence* 
^Coded 0 = male, 1 = female. 

High scores indicate low freedom of choice. 
®N « 12; P(r > .58) = .05 and P(r ^ .71) = .01. 
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these provisos, and withir the lindts of the sample, the 

following conclusions seem justified in respect to this 

hypothesis: 

Students with a high need for dependence 
tended to describe their ideal instructor as 
high in work facilitation and interaction 
facilitation. Classes with high means on need 
for dependence appeared to require more consid- 
erate behavior. 

Female students tended to describe their ideal 
instructor as .igh in interaction facilitation. 
There is some support for the suggestion that 
classes with more females required more moti- 
vation. 

It should be noted that these are independent conclusions, 
since Sex was unrelated to Need for Dependence (Table 34, 
p. 205). 

Hypothesis 2 There are significant class changes in des- 
criptions of ideal behavior from pretest to post test. 

Hypothesis largely rejected. 

Three statistics were available for testing this 
h;,Xothesis, namely, changes from pretest to posttest in: 

1. mean number of items considered relevant 
in each class, 

2. mean dimension scores in each class, 

3. standard deviation of dimension scores in each 
class. 
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Class data for these statistics are given in Tables 37-39, 
respectively. 

A few consistent patterns emerge. In Table 37, the 
majority df class mean changes on Work Facilitation and Con- 
sideration are positive. This suggests that more items on 
these two^djimensions were considered relevant on the post- 
test than on the pretest. In Table 38, the majority of 
class changes on dimension scores for Work Facilitation and 
Motivation are negative; these dimensions were considered 
less important in describing ideal behavior on the posttest 
than the pretest. In Table 39 there are no consistent 
patterns. 

Tests of significance of these changes were undertaken* 
2 

Hotelling's T multivariate analog of the t test (Winer, 
1971, p. 54) was used to determine whether the changes in 

i 

each statistic were significantly different from zero. 
A one-cell design in the MANOVA program was used to make 
these tests. 

The test of significance of class changes in mean 
number of items considered relevant was performed first, as 
it was thought possible that changes in this variable might 
influence the other two. The result of the analysis Is 
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shown in Table 40. Since the multivariate test showed that 
the differences between classes were significant at the .10 
level, it was considered appropriate to accept the results 
of the univariate tests. These showed a significant 
difference for Consideration at the .02 level, and a differ- 
ence for Work Facilitation which was almost significant at 
the .05 level. 

Reference back to Tabic 37 shows that all but one class 
(class 6) changed positively in the number of Consideration 
items considered relevant in the description of an ideal 

TABLE 40 

TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OP CLASS CHANGES IV 
MEAN NUMBER OP ITEMS CONSIDERED RELEVANT 
ON DIMENSIONS OF IDEAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR 



Dimension (s) 


d.f. M.S. 


F 


P < 


Multivariate 


IP, WP, C, M 


4, 8 


3.012 


.086 


Univariate 


IF 


1, H 2.029 


2.302 


.157 


WP 


I, 11 0.664 


4.553 


.056 


C 


I, 11 0.295 


7.785 


.018 


M 


I, 11 0.071 


0.861 


.373 



} 
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instructor. This may be an important finding. On the Work 
Facilitation dimension, two classes (classes 2 and 10) 
accounted for most the change observed; there was no overall 
trend. 

In view of these findings, tests of the significance 
of class changes in mean and standard deviation were 
regarded with some reservation. However, neither test 
yielded significant F values. For overall changes in mean 
dimension scores, F = 2*274 (d.f. = 4, 8, P > .15); for 
overall changes in standard deviation, F = 0.669 
(d.f. = 4, 4, P > .63). Since these multivariate tests 
showed no significant differences between classes, the 
univariate tests were not examined. 

The following conclusions are drawn from these 
analyses : 

The number of items considered relevant on the 
Consideration dimension of ideal instructor be- 
havior increased from pretest to posttest. 

There were no significant class changes in 
mean dimension scores or in class standeurd 
deviations of dimension scores for. descrip- 
tions of ideal instructor behavior from 
pretest to posttest. 
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Additional Comparisons and Analyses 
Related to Hypothesis 2 

It was decided that there were other comparisons and 
analyses that could be performed to investigate further the 
changes in descriptions of ideal behavior from pretest to 
posttest. 

Comparisons of Correlations of Ideal 
and Actual Dimension Scores 

Comparisons were made of correlations of pretest and 
posttest dimension scores for ideal instructor behavior with 
the Corresponding dimension scores for actual instructor 
behavior (Table 41) . If the description of ideal instructor 
behavior on any dimension changed to become more like actual 
behavior, then the correlation between posttest ideal and 
actual behavior should be higher than the correlation be- 
tween pretest ideal and actual behaviojc.^^^.-^-'^iing student data 
first, it is seen from Table 41 that positive changes did 
occur on each dimension* The test for differences between 
correlations in a single sample (Glass and Stanley, 1970, 
p. 313) was used to find if these changes were significantly 
greater than zero. The probabilities of the observed 
Increases In correlation (or greater) haviz^ occurred by 
Chance were found to be .021 (IP), .185 (WF), .026 (C) and 
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TABLE 41 

CORRELATIONS OP DIMENSION SCORES FOR ACTUAL INSTRUCTOR 
BEHAVIOR WITH CORRESPONDING PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
DIMENSION SCORES FOR IDEAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, 
BY STUDENT AND BY CLASS 



Dimension 



Dimension Scores (Ideal) 



By student^ 



By classb 



(Actual) 


Pre- 
test 


Post- 
test 


Change 


Pre- 
test 


Post- 
test 


Change 


IF 


.48 


.61 


+.13 


.81 


.86 


+.05 


WF 


.32 


.37 


+.05 


.78 


.72 


-.06 


C 


.12 


.27 


+.15 


-.28 


-.16 


+.12 


M 


.19 


.26 


+.07 


.43 


.24 


-.19 



r's range frcMn 134 to 137. 



N = 12. 



.223 (M). The changes on the Interaction Facilitation and 
Consideration dimensions were therefore significant. 

This result gives some support for the hypothesis that 
the descriptions of ideal behavior on the Interaction 
Facilitation and Consideration dimensions changed to become 
more lilfe actual behavior. An alternative explanation is 
that the instructor's behavior changed to become more like 
students' ideals. In this study, no overt attempts were 
made to change instructor behavior and instructors did not 
receive feedback on their students' ideals until the end of 
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the quarter. However, just reading the IBDQ and thinking 

I 

about their method of teaching may have influenced 
insttuctors' behavior. 

Looking secondly at the class data in Table 41, it is 
seen that any changes occurring by individual student ideals 
becoming closer to actual instructor behavior are not shown 
by class means. This was confirmed by a direct comparison 
of class means on pretest and posttest descriptions of ideal 
behavior (Table 38, p. 213) and descriptions of actual 
behavior. (Table 21, p. 185): por only 23 of the 48 scores 
(12 classes on 4 dimensions) was the posttest ideal closer 
to the actual description than the pretest ideal, a purely 
chance proportion. 

The following conclusion is drawn. 

There is some support for the suggestion that 
student descriptions of ideal instructor 
behavior may have changed to become more 
similar to actual instructor behavior on the 
Interaction Facilitation and Consideration 
dimensions, but this change was not shown in 
class mean changes. 

Comparisons and Analyses on Number 
of Items Considered Relevant 

A ccMuparison can be made between the analyses of 
variance of numbers of items considered relevant by class 
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in pretest (Table 51, p. 233) and posttest (Table 42) des- 
criptions of ideal instructor behavior. Both analyses 
show overall differences significant at the .001 level, 
but different dimensions were individually significant on 

TABLE 42 

MULTIVARIATE AND UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARANCE 
OF NUMBER OF ITEMS CONSIDERED RELEVANT IN 
POSTTEST DESCRIPTIONS OP IDEAL 
INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BY CLASS 



Dimension (s) 


d 


.£ . 


M.S. 


P 


P< 


Multivariate 


IP, WF, C, M 


44, 


468.7 




2.006 


.001 


Univariate 


IF 


11. 


125 


•12.151 


4.892 


.001 


WF 


11, 


125 


1.799 


1.270 


.250 


C 


11. 


125 


0.781 


27546 


.006 


H 


11. 


125 


1.733 


2.232 


.017 



4 



pretest and posttest. Interaction Facilitation was signifi- 
cant on both pretest and posttest, but Work Facilitation was 
significant on the pretest only and Consideration and Moti- 
vation were significant on the posttest only. These differ- 
ent patterns also suggest that some changes were occurring 
in ideal descriptions from pretest to posttest. 



Most of the posttest differences may have been caused 
by initial differences in numbers of items considered 
relevant. To test this hypothesis, it was decided to use 
analysis of covariance of the posttest data with pretest 
Interaction Facilitation and Work Facilitation data as 
covariates. These variables were chosen because they were 
the ones contributing most of the significant difference on 
the pretest (Table 51, p. 233) and because they had the 
highest correlations between pretest and posttest ideals 
(Table 16, p. 180). (The first reason may, in fact, invali- 
date this analysis, as Lord (1967) has warned.) However, 
since a test of homogeneity of regression showed significant 
differences between classes (F = 1.408, d.f. = 44, 422.8, 
P < .049), it was decided that the analysis of covariance 
might not be appropriate. An alternutive attempt to take 
account of initial differences in number relevant, using a 
random sample of students, is described on p. 224. 

Comparisons and Analyses ^ 
on Dimension Scores 

Inspection of analyses of variance of pretest (Table 
53, p. 235) and posttest (Table 43) descriptions of ideal 
behavior again suggested changes between the two test 
occasions. Differences on the Interaction Facilitation 
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TABLE 43 



MULTIVARIATE AND UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
OF POSTTEST DIMENSION SCORES FOR IDEAL 
INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BY CLASS 



Dimension (s) 


d.f. 


M* S • 


F 


P < 


Multivariate 


IF, WF, C, M 


44, 453.4 




2.091 


.001 


Univariate 


IF 


11. 121 


1.157 


4.393 


.001 


WF 


11, 121 


0.369 


1.702 


.081 


C 


11, 121 


0.216 


1.125 


.348 


M 


11, 121 


0.577 


1.745 


.071 



dimension were significant at the .001 level on both tests, 
but differences on Work Facilitation and Motivation, which 
were not significant on the pretest, became significant at 
the .10 level on the posttest. 

Analysis of covariance of posttest dimension scores, 
using pretest Interaction Facilitation scores as covariates, 
is shown in Table 44. (Homogeneity of regression was not 
rejected: F = 1.186, d.f. = 44, 403.7, P >.200.) Taking 
out the effect of initial differences on Interaction Facili- 
tation, there was still an overall difference between classes 
which was significant at the .02 level. For the univariate 
tests, the difference was only significant (P < .05) on the 
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Interaction Facilitation dimension. 

The analysis was repeated using both Interaction 
Facilitation and Work Facilitation as covariates. The over- 
all F value was 1.406 (d.f. = 44, 438.1, P < .049) and again 
only the Interaction Facilitation difference was signifi- 
cant (F = 2.182. d.f. = 11, 117, P < .020). 



TABLE 44 

MULTIVARIATE AND UNIVARIATE ANALYSrS OF COVARIANCE 
OF POSTTEST DIMENSION SCORES FOR IDEAL INSTRUCTOR 
BEHAVIOR, USING PRETEST INTERACTION 
FACILITATION SCORE AS COVARIATE, 
BY CLASS 



Dimension (s) 


d^f. M.S. 


P 


P< 


Multivariate 


Regression 


4, 115.0 


15.044 


.001 


IF, WF, C, M 


44. 441.9 • 


1,560 


.015 


Univaria,.e 


IF 


11, 118 0.391 


2.120 


.024 


WF 


1^, 118 0.392 


1.812 


.059 


C 


11, ^8 0.229 


1.299 


.233 


M 


11, '18 0.491 


- 1.548 


.124 



The following conclusion is drawn* 

Talcing into account pretest scores on Inter- 
action Facilitation and Work Facilitation 
dimensions, there were still significant 
differences (P < .05) on posttest scores or 
Interaction Facilitation. 
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Analysis of Random 
Sample from Six Classes 

A further analysis was undertaken using individual 
student data instead of class means. The number of items 
considered relevant on each dimension, and dimension scores, 
were compared for pretest and posttest descriptions of ideal 
instructor behavior. Computer program limitations neces- 
sitated equal numbers of students per class and not more than 
50 students altogether. This requirement was met by using 
the classes with the largest numbers of students, arbitrarily 
excluding one class to give one class per subject area: The 
classes chosen were 2, 4, 5, 7, 9 and 12. A random sample of 
eight students was then drawn from each of these classes. 

Pretest and posttest number of items relevant on each 
dimension of ideal behavior descriptions were analyzed 
using a two-way analysis of variance with repeated measures 
on the test factor. Results are shown in Table 45. Overall^ 
differences between classes were significant but differences 
between the pretest and posttest, and the interaction 
between class and test, were not significant. Univariate 
tests were therefore not examined. 

The same kind of analysis was used for pretest and 
posttest dimension scores. Results are shown in Table 46. 
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TABLE 45 

MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NUMBER OF ITEMS CONSID- 
ERED RELEVANT IN DESCRIPTIONS OF IDEAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, 
BY CLASS AND BY TEST WITH REPEATED MEASURES ON TESTS, 
ON RANDOM SAMPLES OF 8 SUBJECTS FROM 6 CLASSES 



Source 



Between 
classes 



Error Term 



Subj ects 
within classes 



d.f . 



20, 130.3 1.774 



P < 



.030 



Between 
tests (T) 



T X Subjects 
within classes 



4, 39.0 



1.557 



.205 



Interaction 
(C X T) 



T X Subjects 
within classes 



20, 130.3 



0.915 



.569 



TABLE. 46 

MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIMENSION SCORES FOR 
IDEAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BY CLASS AND BY TEST WITH 
REPEATED MEASURES ON TESTS, ON RANDOM SAMPLES OF 
8 SUBJECTS FROM 6 CLASSES 



Source 



Error Term 



d.f. 



P< 



Between 
classes (C) 



Subj ects 
within classes 



20, 130.3 



2.198 



.004 



Between 
tests (T) 



T X Subjects 
within classes 



4, 39.0 



2.007 



.113 



Interaction T x Subjects jO, 130.3 1.243 .230 

(C X T) within classes 
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Overall, differences between classes were again significant 

but not the differences between pretest and posttest nor the 

interaction between class and test. Univariate tests were 

therefore not examined. 

The following conclusion is drawn from this analysis. 

In the random sample chosen, there were no dif- 
ferences in number of items considered relevant 
or on dimensibn scores of ideal instructor be- 
havior between pretest and posttest. 

Hypothesis 3 There are significant correlations between 
course structure variables and class changes in descriptions 
of ideal instructor behavior from pretest to posttest. 

Hypothesis partially accepted. 

This hypothesis was tested by finding the correlations 
of course structure variables with class changes in mean 
number relevant (Table 47), mean dimension scores (Table 48), 
and standard deviation of dimensi^n^ scores (Table 49). 

Reference to Table 47 shows no significant correlations 
of change in mean number relevant on dimensions of ideal 
instructor behavior ^ with course structure variables. Table 
48 shows two significant correlations (P < •OS) of change in 
mean dimension scores with course structure variables. 
Table 49 shows one significant correlation, and a second one 
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TABLE 47 

CORRELATIONS OF CHANGE IN MEAN NUMBER OF ITEMS CONSIDERED 
RELEVANT IN DESCRIPTIONS OF IDEAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR 



WITH COURSE STRUCTURE 


VARIABLES 


a 




Course Structure Variable 




Dimension 




IF 


WF 


c 


M 


Method of Presentation 


.24 


. .20 


.41 


-.06 


Choice of Topics 


.10 


.26 


-.18 


-.09 


Preparation of Material 


.18 


.24 


.12 


-.20 


Structuring of Topics 


-.39' 


-.32 


-.43 


.46 


Means of Assessment 


-.10 


.04 


-.09 


-.05 


Feedback* on Written Work 


-.13 


.19 


.13 


.10 


Course Evaluation 


-.04 


.10 


-.12 


-.13 


Total Score 


-.04 


.19 


-.03 


.02 


= 12; P(r > .58) = 


= .05. 









TABLE 48 

CORRELATIONS OF CHANGE IN MEAN DIMENSION SCORES FOR 
IDEAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR WITH 
COURSE STRUCTURE VARIABLES^ 



Course Structure Variable 


IF 


WF 


C 




Method of Presentation 


-.06 


-.08 


.09 


-.01 


Choice of Topics 


-.32 


-.26 


.09 


-.45 


Preparation of Material 


^15 


-.43 


.19 


-.36 


Structuring of Topics 


-.11 


-.38 


.10 


-.55 


Means of Assessment 


-.27 


-.33 


.32 


-.38 


Feedback on Written Work 


.12 


.61 


.28 


.33 


Course Evaluation 


.24 


-.06 


.59 


.12 


Total Score 


-.06 


-.18 


.30 


-.29 


= 12; P(r ^ .58) = 


.05. 
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almost significant at the .05 level, between change in 
standard deviation of dimension scores and course structure 
variables. The paucity of significant correlations makes 
any definite conclusions unwarranted, but some relations 
will be discussed in more detail • 

TABLE 49 

CORRELATIONS OF CHANGE IN STANDARD DEVIATION OF DIMENSION 
SCORES FOR IDEAL INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR WITH COURSE 
STRUCTURE VARIABLES^ 



Course Structure Variable 

IF • 



Method of Presentation .57 

Choice of Topics -.17 

Preparation of Material .41 

Structuring of Topics -.45 

Means of Assessment -.04 

Feedback on Written Work .13 

Course Evaluation -,20 

Total Score .06 



Dimension 



WF C . M 



-.04 -.16 .25 

-.06 .26 .60 

.08 -.28 .41 

.45 .40 .19 

.24 .10 .33 

.01 -.01 -.01 

-.04 .01 ^04 

.17 .09 .45 



S = 12? P(r ^ .58) ^ .05. 

I 

In Table 48, the correlation between Feedback on Written— 
Work and change in mean dimension score on Work Facilitation 
suggests that students in classes where the Instructor gave 
a lot of feedback on written work and allowed class time to 
go over examinations or papers changed to describe their 
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ideal instructors as higher on Work Facilitation. Such an 
explanation would require that Feedback on Written Work be . 
significantly correlated with descriptions of actual behavior 
on the Work Facilitation dimension. Reference to Table 24 
(p. 189) shows that this was not the case, however. It is 
difficult to reconcile the two findings. 

In Table 48, the correlation between Course Evaluation 
and change in mean score on the Consideration dimension 
suggests that students in classes where the instructor 
encouraged evaluative feedback from his students changed to 
describing their ideal instructor as .higher on Consideration 
on the posttest than the pretest. Again posttest ideals may 
have been influenced by actual instructor behavior, but 
since Course Evaluation was not related to descriptions of 
actual instructor behavior (Table 24, p. 189), this seems 
unlikely to have been the case. 

Table 49 shows that there was an almost significant 
correlation between Method of Presentation and change (in 
this case, increase) in standard deviation of Motivation 
dimension scores for ideal instructor behavior. A similar 
reasoning as was employed above could be used. More 
student freedom in choice of topics may have been welcomed 
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by some students but found threatening by others. An in- 
structor who allowed students to decide on topics may have 
been seen as motivating by some students but not by others. 
However, the absence of a significant correlation between 
choice of Topics and Motivation scores for actual instructor 
behavior (Table 24, p. 189) throws doubt on this explanation. 
The following conclusion may be drawn. 

There were no clear correlations between course 
8tructu;re variables and class changes in des- 
criptions of ideal instructor behavior. There 
is a suggestion that Method of Presentation as 
reported by the instructor may have been related 
to changes in the student descriptions of ideal 
behavior on the Interaction Facilitation dimension 
which led to a wider spread of scores on the 
posttest than the pretest. 

Hypothesis 4 There are significant differences between 
classes in pretest descriptions of ideal instructor behavior. 

Hypothesis partially accepted. 

The differences were measured by two statistics: 
number of items considered relevant and dimension scores for 
ideal instructor behavior. 

Number of Items Considered Relevant 

Me#M^li0 standard deviations of number of items con- 
sidered relevant on pretest dimensions of ideal instructor 
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behavior are given in Table 50, and the analysis of 

variance in Table 51. There was a significant difference 

between classes, overall (P < .001) and on two of the 

dimensions: Interaction Facilitation (P < .001) and Work 

Facilitation (P < .01). The following conclusion can be 

drawn in regard to Hypothesis 4. 

Students in different classes showed signifi- 
cant differences on the pretest in the number 
of itCTis considered relevant in describing an 
ideal instructor on the dimensions of Inter- 
action Facilitation and Work Facilitation. 

Dimension scores 

Means and standard deviations of pretest dimension 

scores for ideal instructor behavior are given in Table 52, 

and the analysis of variance in Table 53. There was a 

significant difference between classes, overall (P < .001) 

and on one of the dimensions: Interaction Facilitation 

(P < .001). The following conclusion can be drawn. 

Students in different classes showed signifi- 
cant differences on pretest dimension scores 
for ideal instructor behavior on the Inter* 
action Facilitation dimension but not on the 
other three dimensions. 



TABLE 50 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF NUMBER OF ITEMS CONSIDERED 
RELEVANT ON PRETEST DIMENSIONS OF IDEAL INSTRUCTOR 
BEHAVIOR, BY CLASS AND OVERALL 



f 1 ACQ 








Pretest Dimension (Ideal) 






IF 


WF 


C 


M 


1 


4 


M 


3.750 


9.500 


5.500 


3.250 










0.577 


0.577 




2 


8 


M 


5.500 


8.750 


5.625 


3 .875 








9 nnn 
^ • uuu 


1.282 


0.518 




3 


12 


M 


7.000 


9.333 


5.667 


3.917 






ou 


n nnn 
u • uuu 


1.073 


0.492 




4 


19 


M 


6.000 


2r.316 


5.526 


3.105 










1.157 


0-697 


A OA A 

0.809 


5 


19 


M 


4.263 


9.526 


5.211 


3.421 








1 QQA 


0.841 


0 631 


0.769 


6 


5 


M 


3.600 


8.800 


5.200 


3.200 










1 095 




1.304 


7 


21 


H 


6.143 


. 9.381 


5.524 


3.476 






cn 
oil 


1 • UO^ 


0.921 


0.602 


0.873 


8 


7 




6.000 


9.571 


5.571 


3.429 






SD 


1. 155 


0.535 


0 . 787 


0.535 


9 


16 


M 


4.438 


8.570 


5.313 


3.188 






SD 


2.190 


1.483 


1.014 


1.109 


10 


9 


M 


4.000 


7.444 


5.000 


3.000 






SD 


2.345 


2.007 


0.707 


1.414 


11 


7 


M 


5.714 


9.286 


5.429 


3.429 






80 


1.380 


0.951 


0.787 


0.787 


12 


10 


M 


5.100 


9.100 


5.300 


2.900 






SD 


1.449 


1.287 


1.059 


1.197 


Over- 


137 


M 


5.292 


9.117 


5.409 


3.350 


all 




SD 


1.848 


1.237 


0.733 


0.904 
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TABLE 51 






MULTIVARIATE AND 


UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OP 


NUMBER 


OP ITEMS CONSIDERED RELEVANT IN PRETEST 


DESCRIPTIONS OF 


IDEAL 


INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BY 


CLASS 




Dimension 


d.f. M.S. 


F 


P< 


Multivariate 


IP, WP, C, M 


44, 486.7 


2.166 


.001 


Univariate 


IP 


11, 125 12.350 


4.700 


.001 


WF 


11, 125 3.373 


2.465 


.008 


C 


11, 125 0.424 


0.775 


.664 


M 


11, 125 1.038 


1.300 


.232 



Hypothesis 5 There are significant differences between 
classes on course assessment and on satisfaction scores. 

Hypothesis partially accepted. 

Course Assessment 

Means and standard deviations of course assessment 
scores are given in Table 54, and the analysis of variance 
in Table 55. The range of class means of assessment scores 
was very neurrow (3.852 to 4.933) considering that a 5-point 
scale was used. However, except for class 1, the standard 
deviations were small and a significant differeiX3e (P < .001) 
between classes was found. Because the class means were so 
close it is not known whether the pattern within classes 



TABLE 52 
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MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PRETEST 
DIMENSION SCORES FOR IDEAL INSTRUCTOR 
BEHAVIOR, BY CLASS AND OVERALL 



Class 


N 




Pretest 


Dimension 


Scores 


(Ideal) 




IF 


WF 


C 


M 


1 


4 


M 


3.375 


3.925 


4.058 


3.500 


• 




SD 


0 . 438 


0. 286 


0. 241 


0.333 


2 


8 


M 


3.665 


3.813 


4.458 


3.958 






SD 


0.503 


0. 563 


0.312 


0.459 


3 


12 


M 


3.655 


3.977 


4.592 


3.986 






SD 


0.325 


0. 358 


0.396 


0.475 
« 


4 


19 


M 


3.729 


4.075 


4.491 


3.697 






SD 


0.520 


0.428 


0.285 


0.567 


5 


18 


M 


2.994 


4.135 


4.606 


3.750 






SD 


0.541 


0.417 


0.370 


0.572 


6 


5 


M 


3.367 


4.145 


4.197 


3.650 






SD 


0.960 


0.269 


0.187 


0.487 


7 


21 


N 


3.789 


4.295 


4.397 


3.992 






SD 


0.499 


0.410 


0.420 


0.536 


8 


7 


N 


3.854 


3.865 


4.600 


3.774 






SD 


0.415 


0.375 


0.294 


0.511 


9 


16 


M 


3.219 


4.136 


4.448 


3.922 






SD 


0.734 


0.448 


0.424 


0.518 


10 


8 


M 


3.223 


3.921 


4.492 


3.729 






SD 


0.575 


0.530 


0.541 


0.639 


11 


7 


M 


3.353 


4.308 


4.598 


3.869 






SD 


0.533 


0.454 


0.361 


0.561 


12 


9 


M 


3.460 


4.275 


4.552 


3.972 






SD 


0.419 


0.397 


0.432 


0.412 


Over- 


134 


M 


3.479 


4.096 


4.475 


3.839 


all 


SD 


0.595 


0.434 


0.389 


0.527 
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TABLE 53 

MULTIVARIATE AND UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
PRETEST DIMENSION SCORES FOR IDEAL 
INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR, BY CLASS 



Dimension (s) 


d.f. 


M.S. 


F 


P < 


Multivariate 


IF, WF, C, M 


44, 457.2 




2.004 


.001 


Univariate 


IF 


11, 122 


0.991 


3.303 


.001 


WF 


11, 122 


0.277 


1.531 


.129 


C 


7.1, 122 


0.178 


1.235 


.271 


M 


11, 122 


0.221 • 


0.791 


.649 



* 

would be the same on another occasion to give a similar 
significant difference. The following conclusion is drawn. 

a 

Students in different classes showed signifi- 
cant differences in course assessment scores. 

Satisfaction Scores 

Pour student satisfaction scores (one for each 
dimension of instructor behavior, p. 175) were used in testing 
this hypothesis. Means and standard deviations of satis- 
faction scores on each dimension are given in Table 56, and 
the analysis of variance is given in Table 57 ♦ Since the 
multivariate test showed differences which were significant 
at the .10 level, it was considered legitimate to look at 



TABLE 54 



MEANS AND 


STANDARD 


DEVIATIONS OF COURSE 


ASSESSMENT 


Class 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


1 


4 


4. 125 


1.436 


2 


8 


4.146 


0.393 


3 


12 


4.014 


0.625 


4 


19 


4.430 


0.472 


5 


19 


4.158 


0.473 


6 


5 


4.933 


0.091 


7 


21 


4.571 


0.539 


8 


7 


4.643 


0.402 


9 


16 


4.354 


0.551 


10 


9 


3.852 


0.412 


II 


7 


4.643 


0.495 


12 


10 


4.833 


0.283 


Overall 


137 


4.375 


0.580 



TABLE 55 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF COURSE ASSESSMENT 
SCORES, BY CLASS 



Source d.f. M.S. F P< 



Between Classes II I. 012 3.664 .001 

Within Classes 125 0.276 



1 
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TABLE 56 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS' OF SATISFACTION 
SCORfiS BY CLASS AND OVERALL 

Class N Dimension (Satisfaction) 

IF ■ WF C M 

1 4 M 87.S00 71.390 90.832 72.918 

SD 25.000 16.933 10.673 20.833 

2 8 M 92.856 95.000 91.665 84.373 

SD 10.799 5.345 8.910 22.903 

3 12 M 88.333 86.772 97.222 93.750 

SD 16.592 17.267 6.489 11.307 

4 19 M 85.087 88.246 89.648 73.684 

SD l't.673 9.560 10.709 31.704 

5 18 M 72.063 88.867 80.924 75.926 

SD 37.321 10.905 16.522 31.557 

6 5 M 78.334 89.112 86.000 90.000 

SD 21.730 13.616 14.219 22.361 

7 21 M 87.300 89.987 93.491 70.238 

SD 22.491 14.524 10 .027 28.574 

8 7 M 88.597 84.490 92.856 80.953 

SD 10.369 9.419 8.910 13.362 

9 15 M 87.539 88.815 90.000 86.111 

SD . 20.575 10.436 17.503 19.072 

10 8 N 95.834 85.104 86.875 86.459 

SD 11.784 15.852 15.338 19.889 

11 7 M 86.937 83.929 74.286 78.573 

SD 15.551 18.019 23.310 15.104 

12 9 M 92.196 91.420 95.926 76.852 

SD 12.098 "7.043 8.128 31^944 



Over- M 85.557 87.802 89.378 79.664 

all ^ SD 21.642 12.944 14.243 25.394 
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the univariate tests. These show that there was a signifi- 
cant difference between classes on the Consideration dimen- 
sion only (P < .01) . 

Students in different classes showed signifi- 
cant differences in satisfaction on the Con- 
sideration dimension but not on the other 
three dimensions. 



TABLE 57 

MULTIVARIATE AND UNIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
SA^PISFACTION SCORES, BY CLASS 



Dimension 


d 


.f . 


M. S . 


P 


P< 


Multivariate 


IF, WF, C, M 


44, 


453.4 




1.373 


.061 


Univariate 


IP 


11. 


121 


495.563 


1.081 


.382 


WF 


11. 


121 


181.949 


1.151 


.328 


C 


11. 


121 


419.006 


2.404 


.010 


M 


11. 


121 


650.215 


1.006 


,445 



Hypothesis 6 There are significant correlations between 
course assessment and satisfaction scores, and selected 
student characteristics and course structure variables. 

Hypothesis partially accepted 
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'^t^rrelations of Assessment and 
jTatisfaction Scores with 
Student Characteristics 

The correlations of course assessment and overall satis- 
faction scores with student characteristics are shown in 
Table 58. Assessment score is operationally defined on 
p. 173 and overall satisfaction score on p. 177. 

Student characteristics that were significantly related 

(P < .05) to either course assessment or overall satisfaction 

scores were Need for Dependence, Sex, Freedom of Choice, 

and Age Group. Correlations which show a consistent 

pattern using the student and the class data are few. These 

correlations are describelS below. 

There was a positive correlation between 
students' need for dependence and their 
course assessment and overall satisfaction 
scores. Students requiring more guidance 
from an instructor tended to give him 
higher ratings than those who were more 
Independent. 

Older students tended to give higher cours^^ 
assessment scores but not higher overall 
satisfaction scores. 

There is weak support for associations 
between female students and a high course 
assessment, and between required courses 
and low course assessment. These relations 
were shown In strident data, but not In ~ 
class data. 



TABLE 58 



'CORRELATIONS OF 


STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 


WITH COURSE 


ASSESSMENT AND OVERALL SATISFACTION 


SCORES, BY 




STUDENT AND BY CLASS 


• 


Student 


Assessment 


Overall Satis- 


Character! s ti c 


Score 


faction Score 


By student^ 


b 

Need for Dependence 


.21 


.22 


Year of Study 


.07 


.06 


Sex*^ 


.19 


-.05 


Freedom of Choice*^ 


-.24 


-.13 


Number of Courses 


-.06 


.03 


Age Group 


.27 


-.02 


By class® 


Need for Dependence 


.46 


.54 


Year of Study 


.49 


-.45 


Sex^ 


.18 


.26 


Freedom of Choice^ 


-.19 


-.10 . 


Number of Courses 


.31 


.23 


Age Group 


.76 


-.20 



N's range from 134 to 137; P(r ^ .17) = .05 and 
P(r > .22) = .01. 

b 

High scores indicate high need for dependence. 

c 

Coded 0 = male, 1 = female. 

d 

High scores indicate low freedom of choice. 
% = 12; P(r ^ .58) = .05 and P(r > .71) =^.01. 
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Correlations of Assessment and 
Satisfaction Scores with^ Course 
Structure Variables 



Course structure variables were class variables, so 
only class correlations with assessment and satisfaction are 
given in Table 59. Satisfaction scores on each dimension 
and overall are included. The following conclusions are 
drawn. 

These was no significant correlation between 
course assessment and any course structure 
variable. 

Satisfaction on the Interaction Facilitation 
dimension was significantly associated with 
a more discussion-centered class (Method of 
Presentation) and high student involvement 
(Preparation of Material) . 

Satisfaction on the Consideration dimension 
was _ js iq ni f i o ant ly associated with student 
involvement in Method ^f Presentation, Choice 
of Topics, Prepai^^tion of Material, Means 
of Assessment, and overall sl^udent -centered 
classroom practices (Total Score). 

ft 

Satisfaction on the Work Facilitation and 
Motivation dimensions was not correlated with 
any of the course structure variables. 

Overall satisfaction was significantly asso- 
ciated with student involvement in Choice of 
Topics, Preparation of Material, and overall 
student -centered classroom practices (Total 
Score) . 
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Additional Correlations Related 
to Hypothesis 6 / 

- » 

The correlations between course assessment scores and 
satisfaction scores are shown in Table 60. All the corre- 
lations are low, and only one of them is significantly 
different from zero. The following conclusion is drawn: 

Course assessment and satisfaction scores were 
independent evaluations of instruction. 



TABLE 60 

.CORRELATIONS OP SATISFACTION SCORES WITH COURSE 
ASSESSMENT SCORES, BY STUDENT AND BY CLASS 





Course Assessment 






Satisfaction 




IP 


' WP 


C M 


" Over- 
all 


By student^ 


.01 


.10 


.18 .07 


.15 


By class^ 


-•32 


.16 


-.01 .03 


.00 


^'s range from 


134 to 


137; P{r 


> .17) = .05. 





b 

N = 12; P{r ^ .58) = .05. 



Correlations of Assessment and 
Satisfaction Scores with 
Dimension Scores for Actual 
Instructor Behavior 

The correlations of course assessment scores and 



satisfaction scores with dimension scores for actual 
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actual instructor behavior are shown in Table 61. All but 
one of the correlations in the student data between assess- 
ment scores and dimension of actual instructor behavior and 

TABLE 61 

CORRELATIONS OF DIMENSION SCORES FOR ACTUAL INSTRUCTOR 
BEHAVIOR WITH COURSE ASSESSMENT SCORES AND SATIS- 
FACTION SCORES, BY STUDENT AND BY CLASS 



Score 



Dimension Scores (Actual) 
IF WF C M 



By student' 



Assessment 


.24 


.73 


.21 


.31 


Satisfaction 










IF 


.22 


-.02 


.10 


.17 


WP 


.05 


.07 


.03 


-.11 


C 


.30 


.10 


.51 


.14 


N 


.io 


.07 


.11 


.44 


Overall 


.27 


.11 


.29 


.22 


By class^ 


Assessment 


.19 


.91 


-.02 


.20 


Satisfaction 










IF 


.71 


-.22 


.49 


.49 


WP 


.44 


.17 


.05 


.14 


C 


.41 


-.11 


.80 


-.10 


M 


-.09 


-.15 


.25 


.28 


Overall 


.65 


-.04 


.61 


.30 


N's range 


from 134 to 137; P(r 


» .17) 


= .05, 




P(r ^ .22) = . 


01, and P(r ^ .29) = 


.001. 







N = 12; P(r ^ .58) = .05, P(r ^ .71) = .01, and 
P(r ^ .82) = .001. 



between overall satj sf action and actual behavior were 

significant at the .01 level. Both of these evaluations of 

course instruction were therefore significantly related to 

actual instructor behavior. 

More confidence can be placed on those correlations 

which were also significant in the class data. On this 

basis, the following conclusions are drawn: 

Assessment scores were very highly correlated 
(P < .001) with dimension scores on the Work 
Facilitation dimension of actual behavior. 
Students were mainly assessing the course on 
the basis of general instructor -led class 
procedure as described by the Work Facilita- 
tion items. 

Satisfaction scores on the Interaction 
Facilitation and Consideration dimensions 
were correlated at the .01 level of signifi- 
cance with scores on the corresponding 
dimensions of actual instructor behavior. The 
overall satisfaction score was correlated at 
the .05 level with dimension scores for Inter- 
action Facilitation and Con sideration of actual 
instructor behavior. 



Summary of Results 

Each of the hypotheses has been partially supported* 
Correlations with descriptions of ideal instructor behavior 
were found for need for dependence and sex. Class moans 
changed in number of items considered relevant on the Con- 
sideration dimension of ideal instructor behavior. There 
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was some indication that actual instructor behavior influ- 
enced changes in student descriptions of ideal instructor 
behavior but in some cases this was toward and sometimes 
away from actual behavior. There was weak support for the 
suggestion that in classes with more student involvement, 
changes in student descriptions of ideal instructor behavior 
occurred on the Ititeraction Facilitation dimension, leading 
to a wider spread of scores on the posttest than on the 
pretest on this dimension. Classes in the sample were 
different in pretest ideals on Interaction Facilitation and 
Work Facilita ti on^ ^nd taking out these original differences 
there were still significant differences on posttest scores 
on Interaction Facilitation. 
— Courses were described as different in terms of course 

assessment scores and of satisfaction on the Consideration 
dimension. Students with higher need for dependence gave 

i 

higher course assessments and had higher satisfaction scores. 
Older students gave higher course assessments but not higher 
overall satisfaction scores than younger students « There 

I was weak support for associations between female students 

I 

I and high course assessment scores and between elected 

I courses and high course assessment scores. Assessment scores 

I - .^^^^ - 

I and satisfaction scores were independent of each other. High 

I ■ " ■ =^ 
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assessment scores were associated with high Work Facilitation 
scores, but not with high student involvement as indicated 
by course structure variables. High overall satisfaction 
scores were associated with high student involvement and 
responsibility and higt\ scores on the Interaction Facilitation 
and Consideration dimensions of actual instructor behavior. 

A coordination of these results and others from the 
study, and a discussion of their relation to the literature, 
are given in Chapter V. 



CHAPTER V 

SUI-IMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

At the beginning of Chapter I, the question was posed, 
"Is the present data collected from students the most appro- 
priate for the purposes for which it is used?" It v;as 
argued that if students returned information on ideal in- 
structor behavior as well as on actual instructor behavior, 
then the usefulness of evaluative data would be increased 
(pp, 1-4). The decision to collect information on how 
students felt an instructor should behave to best help them 
to learn raised further questions which led to the formula- 
tion of the problems and hypotheses for this study (pp. 16- 
19). 

An extensive review of the psychological and educational 
literature concerned with effective leadership and teaching 
was undertaken. It was found that any relations of traits 
and behaviors to desired outcomes were not^ direct, but that 
situational variables such as individual group member 
ideals were also involved. 
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To collect student descriptions of ideal and actual 
instructor behavior, a new instrument, the Instructor 
Behavxor Description Questionnaire (IBDQ) was developed, 
based on four dimensions of behavior identified from the 
literature: Interaction Facilitation, Work Facilitation, 
Consideration, and Motivation, A trial form of the lEDQ 
was used with undergraduates in a pilot ^tudy, and the final 
form with graduates in the main study. The factor structure 
was very similar in the two studies, and lent considerable 
validity to the originaLf ormulation. 

The main study used a non-random sample of twelve, 
graduate classes from a range of subject areas. From the 
review of -the literature (pp. 93-136), it was expected that 
student descriptions of ideal instructor behavior would 
differ, that these differences might be related to variables 
such as need for dependence and sex, and that ideals might 
change on contact with actual instructor behavior. Using the 
final form of the IBDQ, sttident descriptions of ideal be- 
havior were collected on two occasions seven weeks apart and 
descriptions of actual behavior on the second occasion. 
Student variables that might be correlated with ideals, and 
course structure variables describing degree of student 
involvement that might be related to changes in ideals. 



were also collected. 

The fit or match between ideal and actual instructor 
behavior was used to define student s'.^tisfaction. A satis- 
faction score was calculated for each dimension of instructor 
behavior by talcing the percentage of those items of behavior 
considered relevant to the description of an ideal instructor 
on which the frequency of actual behavior matched the 
importance of the ideal behavior (pp. 175-177). A tradi- 
tional course assessment score was also obtained for each ^ 
student, and the two evaluations of instruction Were compared 
The relations of satisfaction and course assessment scores 
to student characteristics and to course structure variables 
were also examined* . 

To investigate differences between classes on ideal 
and actual instructor behavior descriptions, and changes in 
ideals over time, class mean scores on the items considered 
relevant on each dimension were calculated. Changes in 
ideals were also measured by differences in class means on 
number of items ^oasidSE^d relevant and in class standard 
deviations of dimension scores « Classes with more student 
involvement were expected to change more in ideals, and so 
relations with course structure variables were investigated. 



The formal definitions of the variables used in the 
study are given oh pp^ 19-22 and their operational defini- 
tions on pp. 170^177. Chapter III describes the development 
of the IBDQ, its use in the pilot study and in the main 
study, and reliability and validity estimates (pp. 178-190). 
Results from thd testing of the hypotheses are given in 
Chapter IV. 

Discussion of Results 

This section coordinates results from the testing of 
the hypotheses (Chapter IV) and some of the findings 
reported in Chapter III. These results are discussed in 
the light of the review of the literature (Chapter II). 

Student Characteristics 

Need for Dependence 

Students with a high need for dependence tended 
to describe their ideal instructor as high on 
dimensions of Interaction Facilitation, Wcrk 
Facilitation, and Consideration. They gave 
higher course assessments, and had higher over- 
all satisfaction scores. 

students who had a high need for dependence required 
more from their ' nst^-ctors. The assc liation between high 
need for dependence ano high scores on Interaction Pacili- 
tation appears to contradict the results of Vroom (1959) 
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and others discussed on pp, 110-113. One possible explana- 
tion is that students who depend on others may want to ask 
the instructor questions about what is expected of them and 
thus reduce role ambiguity (pp. 123-126). A certain degree 
of openness is necessary if students are to be allowed to 
aslc that kind of question. 

The relation between need for dependence and Work 
Facilitation scores was expected from the items used to 
measure the two variables: The first includes items on need 
for strincture and direction and the second includes items on 
degree of structure and instructor guidance which is seen 
to be provi(.ed. 

The relation between need for dependence and Consid- 
eration scores supports the discussion on pp, 98-103* 
Maslow (1943, 1954, 1962) described persons whose basic needs 
were not satisfied as having considerable dependence on 
others. This nec^ for dependence is shown by a higher 
requirement for considerate behavior from the instructor. 

Students with high need for dependence were less 
critical of instruction than more independent students: 
They gave more favorable course cassessments and had higher 
satisfaction scores. Perhaps they asked for more from 
their instructors — and got it. 
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Sex 

Female students tended to describe their ideal 
instructor as high on the dimension of Inter- 
action Facilitation. 

There was no significant correlation showing females 

to be high in need for dependence, so this finding can^j3e 

interpreted independently from those above. 

t - — 

The Interaction Facilitatferrdlmension describes 

student discussion and participation of students in planning 

learning goals. This finding is wherefore similar to that 

reported by McLeish (1966) that women teachers preferred 

tutorials and seminars, but different from that of Solomon 

et al. (1963) that women did better in more structured 

settings (p. 96) * 

Age 

Older students tended to give higher course 
assessments, but overall satisfaction scores 
were independent of age. 

Older students may be more lenient toward instructors 
when it comes to^course assessment, having had a wider 
experience of the problems involved. Alternatively, the 
difference may simply be a result of the distribution of 
the older students in the particular classes used in this 
sample. 
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There were no significant correlations between descrip- 
tions of ideal instructor behavior and age, and only one low 
r:orr elation between actual behavior and age. When ideal and 
actual behavior are comp-*.red to give satisfaction, no 
significant relation to age would therefore be expected. 



Changes in Ideals 

Student descriptions of ideal instructor behavior 
did not change in any clear way between the pre*- 
test and the posttest. Students' ideals became 
more closely related to actual instructor be- 
havior on two dimensions, but class mean 
dimension scores did not change significantly. 
The results of other analyses were inconclusive. 

Using student data, the correlations between posttest 
ideal and actual behavior descriptions were significantly 
higher than those between pretest ideal and actual behavior 
descriptions on the dimensions of Interaction Facilitatior 
and Consideration. Comparisons of correlations using class 
data, however, did not show any significant changes. 

No differences between pretest and posttest descrip- 
tions of ideal behavior were found ^in class mean dimension 
scores or class standard deviations. There was an increase 
from pretest to posttest in the number of items considered 
relevant on the Consideration dimension of ideal behavior 
but this v^as only one significant change out of twelve 
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possible changes investigated. Analysis of variance using 
student data from a random sample. of 48 students found no 
changes from pretest to posttest in number of items con- 
sidered relevant or in dimension scores* 

There were positive correlations between student involve- 
ment in method of presentation and class increases in standard 
deviation on Interaction Facilitation dimension scores bat 
this again was one significant correlation out of many 
correlations examined* Posttest differences between classes 
on Interaction Facilitation dimension scores were still 
found wheh initial differences on Interaction Facilitation — 
and Work Facilitation had been taken into account using 
analysis of covariance. 

On p* 1 34 reference was made to Stogdill's suggestion 
(1959) that group member performance might become more 
like the group norm, and to Festinger's theoiry of cognitive 
dissonance (1950, 1959)* The present reseaurch indicates 
that ideals are fairly stable as measured Wven weeks apart 
Some analyses indicated that there may have been changes, 
but it was difficult to find an integrated explanation for 
these changes. 



Interaction Facilitation 

Studejits in different classes preferred different 
amounts of interaction facilitation as measured 
by pretest number of items relevant and scores 
on this dimension of ideal instructor behavior. 
Pretest Interaction Facilitation scores for 
ideal Instructor behavi o r w ere significantly 
correlated with scores for actual instructor 
behavior on this dimension. 

The most significant differences between classes on 
pretest descriptions of ideal instructor behavior were on 
the Interaction Facilitation dimension. Class differences 
on this dimension were shown both in number of items consid 
ered relevant and in the importance of the ^^ehaviors 
described by those items. Thus there was more difference 
between classes than within classes on this dimension. 

The high correlation between pretest ideals ^nd actual 
instruccor behavior seven weeks later suggests a reason for 
this result. Students may have been aware ahead of time 
how much interaction facilitation there would be in a class 
they had certain expectations depending upon the subject 
area« They may have self ^-selected themselves 4nfea- classes 
or subject areas they thought would have the amount of 
interaction facilitation they preferred. The class dif- 
ferences in ideals may therefore reflect the different 
e^qpectations associated with each class. 
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Instructors reporting less use of lecturing • 
and more time spent on student discussion were 
, ^ described by students as showi ng mo r e int er- 
action facilitation. There was also a change 
in class standard deviations of Interaction 
Facilitation scores, with classes with higher 
student involvement tending to increase in 
standard deviation. 

Indtruc€brs who described their courses as involving 
more discussion and participation of students in planning 
were described by students as showing more interaction 
facilitation. However, as described on p. Ill, HcKeachie 
(1963) and Stern (1963) have suggested that students who 
require more formal structure may feel anxious in non- 
directive classroc^ns. The degree of 'student involvement in 
some classes may have received a mixed reception from the . 
students, some liking the method and others not. Some 
students may have changed their ideals to include a require- 
ment for more interactiqn facilitation, while others changed 
in the opposite direction. It should be noted that this 
explanation of the increase in standard deviations on the 
Interaction Facilitation dimension is in contradiction to 
the explanation of the increase of correlation between 
ideal and actual behavi or (p. 254)^ Both explanations must 
therefore be regarded with B<me caution pending further 
investigation « 
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Work Facilitation — 

Students in different classes showed significant 
— differences in the number of items considered 
relevant on the dimension of Work Facilitation 
in pretest but not in posttest descriptions of 
ideal instructor behavior • 

Most of this change may have been due to one or two 

classes. There was no general trend in the data. One class 

in particular had a low mean number of items considered 

relevcmt on the pretest but increased its class mean by the 

posttest; thus reducing the differences between classes w 

Pretest Work Facilitation scores for ideal in- 
structor behavior were significantly correlated 
with scores for actual instructor behavior on 
this dimension. 

The reason for this result may be similar to that 
described for Interaction Facilii;ation (p. 256)/ Students 
may have been aware ahead of time how much Work Facilita- 
tion there would be in a class s They had certain expecta- 
tions that may have influenced their ideals. They self- 
selected themselves into classes or subject areas they 
thought would^ b^ve the amount of Work Facilitation they 
preferred --hence the correlation between pretest ideal des- 
criptions and actual descriptions seven we^s later* 

It is interesting that correlations between pretest 
ideal descriptions aiK3 actual behavior descriptions were 



shown for Interaction Facilitation and Work Facilitation 

but not for the other two dimensions. Consideration and 

Motivation. Perhaps there was less expectancy effect for 

these other dimensions. 

The Work Facilitation dimension scores for 
actual instructor behavior were very highly^ 
correlated with the course assessment scores. 

Items on the Work Facilitation dimension were very 
similcu: to those on many currently used evaluation instru- 
ments. The course assessment score was similarly derived 
from items used on cnrrentT evaluation instruments to give 
an overall evaluation of the course and the instructor. 
These variables were correlated at the .001 Ifjvel for both 
student and class data. Course assessment was Judged 
largely on the basis of work facilitation beh vior. 



Consideration 

The nuniber of items considered relevant on the 
Consideration dimension of ideal instructor 
behavior increased frc^ pretest to posttest 
as measured by class means^ but not by student 
In a random sample of students frun six classes. 
There was a tendency for instructors to be 
described as considerate if they allowed more 
student involvement and responsibility* There 
were significant differences between classes in 
satisfaction scores on the Consideration 
dimension. 

This collection of fir^ings has at least one plausible 
cxplariatlon* In classes where t^^e Instructor did not allow 
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much student discussion and involvement, students felt that 
the instructor was inconsiderate* They decided that their 
ideal instructor should be more considerate, and that more 
items on the Consideration dimension were relevant; the 
compcirison between posttest ideal and actual behavior des- 
criptions then lc;d to dissatisfaction on the Consideration 
dimension. The satisfaction scores on the Consideration 
dimension were the only ones that showed significant dif-- 
ferences between classes* 

Motivation 

There were no significant differences between 
~ cTass^s or significant correlations between 

Motivation and other variables. - 

As was described on pp. 169-170, the items originally 
assigned to the a priori dimension of Motivation were seen 
frcmi the results of factor analysis to consist of three 
groups of it^ss participation items which loaded with 
Interaction Facilitation, interest item^ which loaded with 
Work Facilitation, and encourag^ent items which remained as 
a narrower meaning of-motivation. Only these encouragement 
items were used to define Motivation — four items in all — 
and this dimension may have been less stable than the others. 



■? 
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Motivation and creating of interest occurs as a result of 
many kinds of instructor behavior: This conclusion is 
supported by the work of Atkinson (1958) and the discussion 
on pp. 113-119. 

Assessment 

Students in different classes showed significant 
differences in course assessment scores. The 
course assessment scores were highly correlated 
with scores for actual instructor behavior on 
the Work Facilitation dimension. There was no 
correlation between assessment scores and 
student involvement as described by course 
structure variables. 

Students in different classes described actual instructor 
behavior as significantly different on the Work Facilitation 
dimension. Course assessments also varied between classes, 
favorable assessment of instruction being highly correlated 
(P < .001) with Work Facilitation scores and not with the 
degree of student involvement as described by instructor 
responses to the Course Description Questionnaire. The course 
assessment itafus were measuring the same kind of behaviors 
that were described on the Work Facilitation dimension* 
This dimension is similar to Factor I of Isaacson et al. 
(1964) mentioned on p. 13: Global assessment it^ns measure 
instructor -led classroom practices. 
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Satisfaction 

Students in different classes were significantly 
different in satisfaction scores only on the 
Consideration dimension. 



Only on the Consideration dimension was there a dif- 
ference between classes in satisfaction scores. As described 
above, there were significant correlations between pretest 
ideals and actual instructor behavior on Interaction 
Facilitation and Work Facilitation: Students knew what to 
expect. Students may have self -selected themselves accord- 
7ing to their Interaction Facilitation and Work J'acllitation 
Ideals, so that the match between ideals and actual was high 
for most students. This selection was, however, not 
completely accurate- -students showed a range^f satisfaction 
scores from 0 to 100 on some dimensions. What this result 
shows is that inaccuracies of judgment were equally spread 
over the different classes. 

Satisfaction scores on the Interaction Facili- . 
tation and Consideration dimensions, and over- 
all satisfaction scores, were significantly 
correlated with course structure variables 
describing student involvement. The overall 
satisfaction score was correlated with des- 
criptions of actual instructor behavior on the 
dimensions of Interaction Facilitation and 
Consid eration . 
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In this sample of students, a high satisfaction score 
on the Interaction Facilitation- dimension was significantly 
associated with a more discussion-centered class and high 
student involvement* Satisfaction on the Consideration 
dimension was significantly associated with student involve 
ment in Method of , Presentation, Choice of Topics, Prepara- 
tion of Material, Means of Assessment, and overall student- 
centered classroom practices. ^ ~ — 

Overall satisfaction scores were significantly asso- 
ciated with student involvement in Choice of topics. 
Preparation of tteterial, overall student -centered classroom 
practices, and high scores on actual instructor "^ehavior 
on^^the dimensions of Interaction Facilitation and Consider- 
ation. 

Satisfaction scores were not significantly 
correlatr-i with course assessment scores; 

Prom the preceding sections, it is seen that the 

assessment scores and the satisfaction scores* are measuring 

different things. The assessment scores measure Instructor 

input into the course as described by the Work Facilitation 

items, whereas the satisfaction scores describe the extent 

to .1 student requirements for involvement and respon- 

sibijuity as express^ in Interaction Facilitation and 
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Consideration ideals are met instructor. These 

evaluations of instruction are different, and one or the 
other or both should be used according to the information 
required . 

Conclusions 

A new way of evaluating instruction has been devised. 
Satisfaction scores defined from the match between student 
descriptions of ideal and actual instructor behavior 
obtained from the IBDQ were not correlated with assessment 
scores found as the mean of six traditional items evaluating 
th6 instructor/and the course. The assessment scores were 
seen^ to me^ure the same behaviors as the Work Facilitation 
it^s. Satisfaction scores on the dimensions of Interaction 
Facilitation and Consideration and the overall satisfaction 
score were correlated with the amount of student involvement 
and ;cesponsibility in the class. At this time, it is not 
known whether satisfaction scores are related to learning 
outcomes: Correlational studies of assessment scores and 
satisfaction scores with dependent variables describing 
cognitive and affective outcomes are needed. 

The satisfaction scores derived from the IBDQ could 
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not be directly judged for reliability. The reason is the 
use of the "irrelevant" category in the ideal instructor 
behavior descriptions. No procedure for estimating the 
reliabilities of these satisfaction scores has been found. 
Actual dimension scores had reliabilities from ,80 to ,89, 
and were significantly correlated with instructor des- 
criptions of student involvement. The dimensions of behavior 
detei;mined from the factor analysis of actual instructor 
behavior were found to be equally appropriate for the 
description of ideal behavior and the satisfaction scores 
were found to have sufficiently low intercorrelations to be 
considered as separate scales. The virtue of the present 
research is that the use of satisfaction scores has raised 
questions about the adequacy of traditional assessment 
scores, which are seen to be largely dependent on a narrow 
range of instructor behaviors. However, more work needs 
to be done on the reliability and validity of satisfaction 
scores . 

In the two different populations investigated in the 
present research--undergraduates describing teaching asso- 
ciates and graduates describing f acuity-- very similar factor 
loadings were found and the same four dimensions of instructor 
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behavior were identified. These dimensions had been identi- 
fied from leadership literature, and this finding suggests 
that Interaction Facilitation, Work Facilitation, Consid- 
eration, and Motivation may be basic dimensions of behavior 
in a group setting. Instruments for describing ideal and 
actual behavior at different school levels, for elementary 
and secondary school and supervisory positions in education 
should be written to find if this suggestion holds true* 

Student descriptions of ideal instructor behavior as 
measured by class mean dimension scores and class standard 
deviations on each dimension did not change significantly, 
although there were a few significant correlations between 
changes and course structure variables, there was a class 
change in number of items considered relevant on the Consid- 
eration dimension and using student data posttest ideals on 
two dimensions were more highly correlated with actual 
behavior than the pretest had been. The small amount of 
change observed may be due to the insensitivity of the 
instrument or may reflect stability of ideas : Students 
mostly know what to expect when they go to a certain class, 
their ideals have already been affected by these expecta- 
tions, and so they do not change significantly during a 
seven week period of contact with an instructor. 
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Prom the data in this study, a theory of student 
expectr^tions can be developed. It is suggested that 
students know what to expect in regard to the behaviors 
described on the Interaction Facilitation and Work Facili- 
tation dimensions; this is supported by the high correla- 
tions between pretest ideal and actual descriptions of 
instructor behavior. These behaviors may be a reflection 
of the normative structure for different classes or subject 
areas as shown by the significant differences between 
classes obtained on some measures of Interaction Facilitation 
and Work Facilitation. Students self -select themselves into 
areas of their preference and students in different classes 
are equally good at this. Comparisons between student 
Ideals and actual instructor behavior thus does not show a 
difference between classes on these two dimensions. Actual 
instructor behavior is different in different classes, 
but it is approxi.nately what students want. These results 
are found for Interaction Facilitation and Work Facilitation 
because these dimensions are partly subject dependent. 

Consideration and Motivation, on the other hand, are 
subject -independent — they cannot be predicted ahead of time 
by the students. All students require a certain amount of 
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consideration and motivation, so there is no difference 
betv;een classes in ideal behavior on these dimensions. 
However, actual instructor behavior does vary in considera- 
tion and in motivation, leading to a significant difference 
iri satisfaction scores cn the Consideration dimension. 
(A class difference for Motivatiq|i satisfaction scores was 
not found, but this may have been because there were only 
four items on this scale.) To stand a higher chance of 
finding changes in ideals on the dimensions of Interaction 
Facilitation and Work Facilitation, it would be necessary to 
use classes where the instructor was going to teach in a way 
considered "unexpected" to the students for that subject 
area. 

Recommendations for Further Study 

The following recomiaendations are arranged under five 
headings: instrument development, comparison of ideals, 
use of dependent variables, changes in ideals, and experi- 
ments in student -instructor matching. 

- — «= 

\ 
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Instrument Development 

The following recommendations come from the researcher's 

experience of scoring and Interpreting data collected by 

means of the IBDQ. 

1. The IBDQ should be shortened to include only the 
best loading it^is on the four factors (Pig, 9, 
p. 168). The "encouragement" subset of* Motiva- 
tion items should be built up to include more 
It^s. 

« 

2* The shortened form of the IBDQ could be used with 
other populations of students to find if the 
dimensions were stable. 

3. All the items could be positively worded in order 
to make scoring simpler. On the basis of the 
factor loadings, only three ite-^s on the shortened 
form of the IBDQ would need to be changed. 

4. The scale for describing ideal instructor behavior 
should be extended to si:^ points to include 
"irrelevant" within the main scale rather th^an as 

a blank option. This would distinguish "irrelevant" 
responses from failure to respond* 

5. The options for ideal behavior could, be changed to 
the same frequency options used for actual behavior, 
plus the "irrelevant" response category. This 
would make the match between ideal and actual 
behavior descriptions more reliable. 

6. The extreme options for actual behavior could be 
changed from Always and Never to Almost Always and 
Almost Never so that students would be more likely 
to use these options. 

7. Test-retest reliabilities over a one-^eek period 
should be obtained for both ideal and actual des- 
cription of instructor behavior. If responses 
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were found to be highly reliable, the computation 
of "matches" in defining satisfaction scores might 
be made on the basis of correspondence of ideal 
and actual descriptions. . 

8. A proposed instructor form of the IBDQ (the 

Instructor Opinion Questionnaire, lOQ) is given 
in Appendix O: This is for instructors to use In 
describing their own ideal and actual behavior. 
The items correspond to those used on the trial 
form of the IBDQ. This instrument could be 
shortened in the same way as the IBDQ and used to 
compare student and instructor perceptions of idea 
and actual behavior. 

Comparison of Ideals 



The present research used non -random samples of under- 
graduate psychology students, and graduate students from 12 
selected classes. Further work is needed with random samples 
of students, and populations at other levels. 

1. In the present study, where classes were not 
selected from the six subject, areas at random, it 
was not legitimate to consider differences between 
subject areas. However, use of larger, random, 
samples of graduate classes from different areas 
could allow such comparisons. ^ 

2. The factor structure for actual instructor behavior, 
and the distribution of descriptions of ideal 
instructor behavior, should be compared across 
different levels and Institutions. For example, 
classes from freshman year to graduate school within 
a particular subject area could be tested. 

3* More than one class per Instructor should be in* 
eluded In some samples, in order to compare the 
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ideals of different students and to see how 
instructor behavior varies across classes, 

4. By surveying the same students in different 
classes, isome idea could be obtained of how 
expectations for different classes influence 
ideals. 

5. Another possibility for investigating the influence 
of expectations is to collect descriptions of both 
ideals and expectations at the beginning of the 
quarter. The IBDQ could easily be adapted for this 
purpose. > 

6. The collection of student and teacher descriptions 
of ideal and actual teacher behavior should also 
be extended to* elementary and secondary schools. 
Trial forms of instruments to be used at these 
levels have been developed by rewording the items 
used in the IBDQ and lOQ. For the elementary level 
these are given in Appendices P and Q, and for the 
secondary level in Appendices R and S. 

7. Modification of the IBDQ and lOQ could also be 
used at the administrative and supervisor level. 

A proposed Supervisor Behavior Description Question 
naire for use with departmental chairmen, super- 
visors, principals, etc. is given in Appendix T, 
and the corresponding Supervisor Opinion Question- 
naire in Appendix U. 

8. In Chapter II, student differences in descriptions 
of ideal instructor behavior were hypothesized to 
be related to personality differences (for example, 
need for dependence, for affiliation, for power, 
and for achievement). Only need for dependence was 
measured in this study. Further studies should 
include other personality variables. 
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Use of Dependent Variables 

Assessment scores were not significantly correlated with 
satisfaction scores derived from the IBDt?^ Correlations of 
these scores with student learning outcomes should be in- 
vestigated . 

1. As assessment scores are related to the work 
facilitation behavior of the instructor, they could 
be expected to correlate positively with en^-of- 
quarter grades and other measures of cognitive 
learning. This hypothesis should be tested. 

2. As satisfaction scores are related to the amount 
of student involvement and responsibility that 
the instructor allows in his class, they could be 
expected to correlate positively with affective 
gains, Including growth of self confidence and 
change in attitudes, and poorly or not at all with 
cognitive gains. This hypothesis should be tested. 



Changes in Ideals 

Although the basic conclusion from this research has 
been that student ideals are fairly stable over a seven 
week period, there is some conflicting evidence. There is 
also a paucity of research in this area. 

1. Dimension scores, number of items considered 
relevant, and changes in class standard 
deviations of dimension scores^ all seem useful 
statistics for describing changes in ideals. 
They should continue to be used. 
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2. It \^as found that student pretest ideals on Inter- 
action Facilitation and Work Facilitation were 
correlated *with actual instructor behavior — 
students to a large extent knew what to expect. 
Experimental classes where instructors say they 
are going to try unusual approaches should be 
sought out and any changes in student ideals 
monitored . 

3. It might also be possible to collect longitudinal 
data on some students to find how their ideals 
changed during (for example) a two year period 

in a preservice teacher education program. 

4. Another investigation would be to compare changes 
in ideals in classes where group dynamics , 
dimensions of teacher behavior, and other aspects 
of leadership are discussed, with changes in 
control classes. 

5. The effect on an instructor's behavior of knowing 
his students* ideals could be studied by comparing 
groups receiving different amounts of feedback. 
This is similar to Gage et al.'s work (1960) at 
the school level. 



Experiments in Student -Instructor Matching 

It is not known whether a student has higher cognitive 

or affective gains if the actual instructor behavior matches 

his ideal. Research needs to be done in this aica. 

!♦ Where several sections of the same undergraduate 
course are taught by teaching associates, it 
would be possible to match students to instruc- 
tors. A random half of the students could be 
matched to the instructors while the other half 
were assigned to instructors at random* At the end 
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of the course, assessment scores and satisfaction 
scores of the two halves could be compared and 
related to cognitive and affective gains, 

2. Alternatively, a random half of the teaching 
associates might be persuaded to change their 
teaching behavior to conform more closely to 
their students* ideals. Again, course assessment 
scores, satisfaction scores, and cognitive and^^ 
affective gains of the two groups could be compared* 

3* In either of the above two experiments, multime 
linear regression equations could be obtained to 
find which scores contributed most to which 
student gains, and this information could be used- 
on subsequent occasions. 

4. Data from the present study showed that pretest 
ideals on Interaction Facilitation showed the 
greatest differences between clr^ses. It might 
be useful to use an instrument concerned solely 
with the amount of student participation and 
structuring preferred in order to match students 
to instructors • This would assume that the 
instructors were of similar basic competence in 
subject matter knowledge. 
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'instructor Description Questionnaire 



[H OW WOUID YOU HKE YOUR INSTRUCTOR TO BEf^VE? 

Below are some items that could be used to describe the behavior of an 
Instructor. 

On the answer sheet please fill in your instructor's name, course name and 
number (and sccti:'' if applicable), your department (and major if applicable), 
and your sex« 

How important do ^ think ca n of the following behaviors is in describing 
«n ideal Instructor for this course ? 

Use a pencil to respond to each item by blackening in a space on the answer 
sheet. Please use the code below. 
Behavior which: 

A ■ is essential for an ideal instru^**" f-^** this course 
B • is important but not essential 
C Is somewhat important 
0 * should be avoided If possible 
£ * should always be avoided 
If you do not blacken a space on the answer sheet for a particular Item 
this Is interpreted as " Irrelevant behavior that doesn't make anv difference 
one way or the other". ^ 

?f yoo do not understand an Item please draw a line through the responses to 
thut Item on the answer sheet. 

An Instructor should 

1. Hake derogatory remarks about some students to the others. 

2« Adapt class sessions to Our difficulties and interests/ 

3. Show me that the topics beln^ discussed are Important. 

4. Hake clear his role In the cU ^.s. 

$. Expect me to take notes vfhen i talks. 

6. Ask us what topics we would like to cover. ^ 

7. Encourage rie to spend extra time and effort on my work. 

8. Inspire my confidence in his knowledge of the subject. 

9. Be friendly and approachable. 

to. Hake exceptions for himself that he doesn't allow me to make. 

tl. Encoi> 4ge me to contribute my knowledge and experience. 

I? f' fZe me in a destructive way. 

13. Arrange the room so students can discuss together* 

14* Emphasize seeing beyond the limits of the course* 

15* Use effective teaching methods for this ^^ourse« 

16. Hesitate about taking a leadership role in th class. 

17. Hotlvate me to do my best work. 

18. Show favoritism to some students. 

19. Hake the work interesting for me. 

20. CalV me by my name« 

21. Supplement "^he text from other sources (other texts, visuef aids, etc). 

22. Be willing to learn with us. 

23* Indicate where relevant ii^formation not dealt with in class can be found. 

24* Encourege us to help each other outside of class hours. 



A - Is essential for dn Idool Instructor for this course 

B Is Important but not essential 

C Is somewhat Important 

D - should be dvoidod If possible 

t " should always be avoided 
If you do not blacken a space on the answer sheet for a particular Item 
this Is Intc retcd as " irrelevant behavior that doesn't make any difference 
one way or the other". 

if you do not understand an item please draw a line through the responses to 
that item on the answer sheet. 



Ai\ in^^rut'^or yKoul<i 

25. Be willing to listen to suggestions f might make. 

26. Let n\c know what he expects of mc. 

27. Provide me with informational feedback •n. encourage orcatcr effort, 

28. Encourage me to shav initiative. 

29. Praise some students to the dthers. 

30. Settle conflicts if they arise in class. 

31. Ixpress appreciation when I do good work. 

32. Plan course objectives jointly with students. 

33. Organize effective discussion groups. 

34. Set aside class time for inter-student discussions. 

35. Be fair in grading my work. 

36. Schedule the work so things get done at the right times. 
37/ Show enthusiasm for the subject. 

38. Show us he is well organized. 

39. Be able to answer my questions. 

iiO. Make sure some students are not Jealous of others. 

' k\. Explain how the topics being dFscussed relate to the objectives of the course. 

i|2. let us work on projects and assignments together, 

Il3. Be reluctant to change the course objectives. 

Wl. Be considerate of my pc-sonal feelings,. 

ii5. Trust me, 

ti6. Hake me feel free to ask questions. 

Il7. Want students to get along together. 

'is. Change the assignments without consulting the class, 

k9» Have adequate office hours for consultation and assistance. 

50. Link course material to laboratory, clinical or field experiences* 

5!. Avoid individual contact with students. 

52, Hake It pleasant for me to be In class. 

53., Present material so I can understand it. 
Help me with tu, personal prcblcms. 



Instructor Description Questionnaire 
I HOW Cn£S YOUR iNSTRUCTOR BEWVE? I 



Please note: Your responses will not be used in enyway to eveluate you. Your 
instructor or other pc^rson vfould oily receive a summary of the responses of 
the whole class. 

Below are some Items that could be used to describe the beha\'ior of an 
instructor. 

On the answer sheet please fill ht your instructor's mme, course name and 
number (and section if applicable), your department (and major If applicable}* 
and your sex. 

How frequently does the instructor In this course act In the ways described 
below? 

Use a pencil to respond to each item by blackening In a space on the answer 
sheet. Please use the code below. 

A « Always 
B - Often 
C " Sometimes 
D • Seldom 
E • Never 

If yOu do not understand an item please draw a line through the responses to 
that Item on the answer sheet. 

This inslructor 

SS* Hakes derogatory remarks about sc^e students to the others, 
$6. Adapts class sessions to our difficulties and Interests* 

57* Shows me that the topics being discussed are important. 

S8. Hakes clear his role in the class. 

59* Expects me to take notes when he talks, 

60. Asks us what topics we would like to cover. 

61* Encourages me to spend extra time and effort on my work* 

£2, Inspires my confidence In his knowledge of the subject. 

63. Is friendly and approachable. 

Hakes exceptions for himself that he doesn't allow me to make, 

65* Encourages me to contribute my knowledge and experience. 

Criticizes me in a de!Structlvc way. 

67 Arranges the room so students can discuss together. 

6£. Emphasizes seeing beyond the limits of the course, 

69. Uses effective teaching methods for this course, 

70. Hesitates about taking a leadership role In the class* 
71 « Hottvates me to do my best work, 

72* Shows favoritism to some students. 
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A ■ Always 

S ■■ Often » 
C " Sometimes ' 
0 Seldom 
E ■ Never 

If yoii do not understand an Item please draw a line through the responses to 
that Item on tho ansv/er sheet. 



73* Makes the work Interesting for me. 

74. Calls me by my narie. 

75. Supplements the text from other sources(other texts, visual aids. etc). 

76. Is willing to learn with us. 

77* Indicates where relevant information not dealt with in class can be found. 

78* Encourages us to help each other outside of class hours. 

79« Is wlllinc to listen to sugoestions I might make. 

80. Lets ne know what he expects of me. 

81, Provides me with informational feedback and encourages greater ef^rt. 
62. Encouraccs me to show initiative. 

6%. Praises some students to the others. 

8h. Settles conflicts if they arise in class. 

8$. Expresses appreciation when I do good work. 

86. Plans course objectives Jointly with students. 

87. Organ ixcc effective discussion groups. 

88. Sets aside class ti^ne for intcr-student discussions. 

89. Is fair in gradino my work. 

90« Schedules the work so things get done at the right times. 

9I« Shows enthusiasm for the subject. 

92. Shows us he Is well organized. 

93. Is able to answer my questions. 

9^. Hakes sure some students are not jealous of others. 

9$. Explains how the topics being discussed relate to the objectives of the course* 

96. Lets us vrork on projects and assignments together. 

97« Is reluctant to change the course objectives. 

98« Is considerate of my personal feelings. 

99« Trusts me. 

too. Makes mc feel free to ask questions. 

101* Wants students to get along together. 

i02. Chances the assignments without consulting the class. 

t03* Has adequate office hours for consultation and assistance. 

iO^i* Links course material to laboratoryi clinical or field experiences. 

105. Avoids Individual contacts with students. 

106. Hakes It pleas^int for me to be In ctas&. 
107* Presents material so I can understand It, 
t08. Helps me with my personal problems. 



t 
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[C(^PAREP TO OTHER INSTHUCTORS t HftVE HAdT 

Please blacken In spaces on the answer sheet as before. Respond to the fo11owfn9 
Items using the code: 

A « Among the very best 

B « Among the good ones 
C ■ Average ^ 

, D ■ Among the poor ones 

E ■ Among the very worst 

Compared to other instructors I have had 

109. this instructor In general is * 

110. this Instructor shows kindness, consideration and friendliness. 

111. this Instructor arranges the class so students get to like each other 

and work together. 

112. this Instructor motivates me to do my best work. 

113. this Instructor Is organized, knows his subject and can put It over. 



pSATISFACTlON WITH THIS INSTRUCTOR AflD COURSe] 

Please blacken In spaces on the answer sheet as before. Respond to the following 
Items using the code: 

I A - Certainly yes 

B ■ Probably yes 
C " Uncertain 
D ■ Probably no 
E - Cwtainly no 



tl^« Overall I would recommend this Instructor to a- friend. 

115. This course covered the material I wanted to learn about. 

116. I wuld like to take another course with this instructor. 

117. I learned more from this Instructor than I would have on my own. 
Il8« I found this course worthwhile. 

119. This course covered what the Instructor said It would. 



Thankyou for your cooperation. 
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APPENDIX B 



FACTOR ANALYSIS OF TIUCAL FORM OF IBDQ: T^OTATED FACTOR 
LOADINGS, EIGENVALUES, AND PERCENTAGE VARIANCES^ 



Item 




Factor II 






I 


-.15 


.18 


-.55 


.09 


2 


.29 


. 38 


. 17 


. 24 


3 


.52 


.13 


.18 


.22 


4 


.35 


.03 


.07 


.38 


5 


.12 


-.07 


-.06 


.19 


6 


.09 


.62 


-.05 


-.01 


7 


.20 


.19 


-.10 


.58 


8 


.66 


.10 


.17 


.34 


9 


.04 


.14 


.47 


.36 


10 


-.27 


.02 


-.49 


.09 


11 


.17 


.39 


.16 


.37 


12 


-.08 


.25 


-.33 


-.02 


13 


.08 


.57 


-.15 


.19 


14 


.24 


.41 


.09 


. 33 


15 


.61 


.10 


.23 


.31 


17 


.47 


.19 


.12 


.62 


19 


.58 


.19 


.16 


.48 


20 


.01 


.35 


.09 


.22 


22 


.24 


.46 


.26 


.25 


7.3 


.18 


.36 


-.03 


.21 


24 


.11 


.42 


-.14 


.40 


25 


.10 


.35 


.37 


.32 


26 


.29 


.11 


.13 


.54 


27 


.41 


.23 


.12 


.60 


28 


.33 


.30 


.10 


.64 


29 


-.08 


.27 


-.34 


.16 


31 


.10 


.34 


.13 


.47 


32 


.10 


.59 


-.02 


.14 


33 


.07 


.66 


-.03 


.14 


34 


.05 


.53 


.03 


.03 


35 


.23 


-.19 


.40 


.21 
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Item^ Factor I 


Factor 


II 


Factor III 


Factor IV 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


.46 
.64 
.11 
.64 
-.02 


-.10 
.05 
.08 
.04 
.31 




.23 
.18 
. 17 
.11 
.12 


.03 
.21 
. 05 
.12 
.26 


41 
43 
44 


.42 
.11 
.08 


.33 
-.30 
. 19 




.02 
-.17 
. 37 


.26 
.06 
• Jo 


46 

** / 

48 
49 
50 


.21 

HQ 

-.19 
.28 
.24 


.16 

.36 
-.11 
.13 
.33 




.41 
.27 
-.46 
.31 
.27 


.24 
.06 
.03 
.25 
.06 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


-.03 
. 34 
.35 

-.09 
.60 


-.14 
.28 

-.05 
.30 
.24 




-.51 
.40 
.48 

-.06 
.31 


-.01 
.39 
.16 
.31 
.28 


56 
57 
58 
59 


.16 
.12 
.46 
.81 


.22 
.35 
.21 
.15 




.55 
.18 
.10 
.20 


.18 
.35 
.54 
.09 


Eigen- 
value 


12.81 


3.69 




1.97 


1.27 


Percent- 
age Vari- 
ance 


24.17 


6.95 




3.72 


2.40 


terns 


16, 18, 


21, 30, 


42, 


and 45 omitted 


before 



analysis. 

Item numbers refer to the instrument in Appendix A. 
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APPENDIX C 



CORRESPONDENCE OF ITEMS ON TRIAL AND 
FINAL FORMS OF THE IBDQ 



Trial 


Final 


Trial 


Fi nal 


Trial 


Final 


Form 


Form 


Form 


Form 


Form 


Form 


I 


39 


21 


Omitted 


41 


37 


2 


13 


22 


10 


42 


Omitted 


3 


23 


23 


7 


. 43 


38 


4 


5 


24 


30 


44 


47 


5 


6 


25 


3 


45 


Omitted 


6 


16 


26 


43 


46 


I 


7 


34 


27 


11 


47 


36 


8 


8 


28 


44 


48 


29 


9 


28 


29 


24 


49 


22 


10 


21 


30 


Omitted 


50 


25^ 


II 


12 


31 


14 


51 


19b 


12 


10 


32 


31 


52 


45 


13 


48 


33 


33 


53 


35 


14 


46 


34 


18 


54 


32 


15 , 


27 


35 


17 






16 


Omitted 


36 


26 






^7 


9 


37 


20 






18 


Omitted 


38 


40 






19 


41 


39 


15 






20 


2 


40 


42 







Item rewritten* 

Item changed from negative to positive form. 
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Instructor Behavior Decrlptlon Qu6BtlonncJ.ro 



HOff WOULD TOU LIKE TOUR INSTRUCTOR TO B£HAV£7 



Below aro eone Itens that could be used to daecrlbe the behavior 
of an Inatructor* 

How Important do xou think each of these behaviors is in describine 
sn ' ideal Instructor for this course? 

Vse a pencil to respond to each ite» by blackening in a space on 
the answer sheet* Please use the following code 

Behavior which: A s Is essential for an ideal instructor 

for this course 

B 8 is very iaportant 

C s is fairly inportant 

P « is undesirable 

E = should always be avoided 

Hots If you think that the behavior described in a particular iten is 
^t important or is irrelevant then leave the corresponding space 
blank on the answsr sheet* 

An instructor should ^ 

1* Make as feel free to ask questions* 
2* Call me by sy naae* 

3* Be willing to listen to suggestions I sight sake* 
k^ Be willing to le&m with us. 

Make clear his role in the class* 
6* Expect me to take notes when he talks* 

7* Indicate where relevant inforaation not dealt with in class can 

be found* 

o* Inspire ay confidence in his knowledge ot the subject* 

9* Motivate me to do my best work* 

10* Criticise ae in a destructive way* 

11* Provide ae with informational feedback and enrournge greater effort 

12* Encourage ae to contribute ay knowledge and experience^ 

13* Adapt class sessions to our difficulties and interests* 

%k^ Express appreciation when I do good work* 

13* Be able to answer ay questions* 

16* Ask us what topics we would like to cover* 

!?• Be fair in grading ay work* ^ 

18* Set aside class tlae for inter-student dlHussions* 

19* Welcoae individual contact with students* 

3^. Show enthusiaea for the subject* 

2f* Do things hifiself that he doesn't allow ae to do* 

22* Have adequate office hours for consultation and assistance* 

23* Show ae that the topics being discussed are iaportant. 

24* Praise soao studenta in front of the others* 
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Behavior which : A s Is essential for an ideal instructor for 

this course 

B c Is Tery important 
C s is fairly important 
D s is undesirable 
£ « should always be avoided 
blank c is not iaportant or is irrelevant 

An instructor should 

29*' Show Be how the course Material relates to everyday life* 

Z6m Schedule the work so things set done at the right tines/ 

27* Vse effective teaching aethods for this course* 

28* Be friendly and approachable* 

29« Change the assienjsents without consulting the class* 

>0* Encourage ue to help each other outside of class hours* 

31* Plan course objectives jointly vith students* 

32« Help me with «y personal probless* 

55* Organize effective discussion groups* 

>4* Encourage ne to spend extra tine and effort on ny work* 

Present Material so I can understand It* 
36* Want students to get along together* 

57* £3cplain how the topics being discussed relate to the objectives 

of the course* 
3ft* Be reluctant to change the course objectives* 

39* Hake derogatory remarks about sons students in front of the others* 
AO* Show us he is well organized* 

41 • Make the work interesting for ne« ^" 

42« Hake sure sone students are not jealous of others* 

43* Let ne know what he expects of ne« 

M* Encourage ne to show initiative* 

4$« Hake it pleasant for ne to be in class* 

46* Esphasize seeing be/ond the Units ^f the course* 

47* Be considerate of ny personal feelings* 

48* Arrange the roos so students can discuss together* 
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NEED FDR DEPENDENCE 

Please blacken in spaces on the answer sheet as belore* Respond to 
the following Iteas using the code 

A s Not at all 
B c A littlo 
C B SoQewbat 
p B Quite a bit 

S = Very difficult or rery aiuch 

49» Row difficult do you find it to disagree with others? 

$0* When you haTO a problesi how much do you like to think it through 

yourself without help fros others? 
51 • How Much do you dislike being told to do sonething that is 

contrary to your wishes? 
If you have cone to a conclusion about something, how difficult 

is it for someone else to change your Bind? 
53* How Much do you usually want the person who is in charge of a group 

you are in to tell you what to do? 
54. How difficult do you find it to carry out other people's 

suggestions without changing then any? 



BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 

Please blacken in spaces on the answer sheet as before according 
to the codes is^ven :* 

55» Hy class rank is A & first year graduate student, B s 2nd year, 

C s 3rd year, D = hth yesTt E ^ 5th year and above 

56* Hy eex is A «-Male, B s Feaale 

57* How auch freedoa did you have in choosing this course? ^ 
A Freely elected (including * audit O 
B «s Recommended by Department or Faculty 
C s Elected from a required area 
!) 6 prequisite to required courses 
1 s Required in program of studies 

If none apply then please describe 

$8* Bow many prevJ.oua courses have you had with this instructor? 

59. Wiat is your age group? A » 21 - 23, B » 24 • 26, C= 27 - 29f 

B s 30 - 32, E s 33 and above 
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Instructor Behavior Decrlptlon Que8tlonncJ.ro 



u HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TOUR INSTRUCTOR TO BEHAVE? 



Below Are none Iteme that could bo used to describe the behavior 
of an instructor. 

How Important do X2£ think each of these bel^avlors Is In describing 
an Mdeal Instructor for this course? 

Use a pencil to respond to each Item by blackening In a space on 
the answer sheet. Please use the following code ^ 

Behavior which: A s Is essential for an ideal Instructor 

for this course 

B s Is very Important 

C s Is fairly Important 

D IB Is undesirable 

£ s should always be avoided 

JJote If you think that the behavior described In a particular item Is 
not Important or Is Irrelevant then leave the corresponding space 
blank on the answer sheet. 

An instructor ahould 

U Make me feel free to ask questions. 
2* Call me by my name. 

5« Be willing to listen to suggestions I might make. 
h» Be willing to learn with us. 

Make clear his role in the class. 
6. Expect me to take notes when he talks# 

?• Indicate where relevant information not dealt with in class can 

be found. 

8. Inspire my confidence in his knowledge of: the subject. 

9* Motivate me to do my best work. 

10. Critici^^e me in a destructive way. 

11 • Provide me with informational feedback and encourage greater effort 

12. Encourage me to contribute my knowledge and experience. 

13* Adapt class sessions to our difficulties and interests. 

H* Express appreciation when I do good work. 

15* Be able to answer my questions. 

16* Ask us what topics we would like to cover* 

17* Be fair in grading my work* 

18* Set aside elites time for inter-student discussions. 

19* Welcome individual contact with students. 

20* Show enthusiasm for the subject. 

21* I J things himself that he doesn't allow me to do. 

22. Havo adequate office hours for consultation and assistance* 

23* Show me that the topics being discussed are important* 

24* Praise some students in front of the others* 
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Behavior which s A s is eeeential for lui ideal instructor for 

this course 

B ts is very important 
C » is fairly important 
I> s is undesirable 
£ s should always be avoided 
blank s is not inportant or is irrelevant 

An inetructor should 

29«' Show mo how the course material relates to everyday life* 

26« Schedule the work so things get done at the right times/ 

27* Use effective teaching methods for this course* 

28* Be friendly and approachable* 

Z'. Change the assignments without consulting the class* 

5 • Encourage us to help each other outside of class hours* 

51* Plan course objectives jointly with students* 

52* Help me with my persc/nal problems* 

$3* Organise effective discussion groups* 

54* Encourage me to spend extra time and effort on «/ work* 

3S Present material so Z can understand It* 

36* Want students to get along together* 

57« Explain how the topics being discussed relate to the objectives 

of the course* 

}8« Be reluctant to change the course objectives* 

39* Hake derogatory remarks about some students in front of the others* 

hO. Show us he is well organised* 

41* Make the work interesting for me* 

l|2« Hake sure some students are not jealous of others* 

43« I'^t 4&e know what he expects of mo* 

hh. Encourage &e to show initiative* 

Hake it pleasant for me to be in class* 

t6« Emphasize seeing beyond the limits of the course* 

47* Be considerate of ny personal feelings* 

4d« Arrange the roeji so students can discuss together* 
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HOir DOES YOUR XHSTKUCTOK BEHAVE 7 



Plea6« not« : Tour responB^e will not b« ufi«d in anyway to tvaluat* 
you* Your Instructor would only r«c*lv« a suomary of tha rasponoos 
of tha vhoXa class* 

Balow ara soma Itams that could ba usad to dascrlba tha bahavlor of 
mn instructor* 

How fraquantly do you think tha instructor in this coursa acts in 
tha ways described balow? 

^ f 
Usa a pancil to raspond to each item by blackening in a spaca on 
tha anawar shast* Pleasa uoa tha following coda : 

A s Always 
B m Of tan 
C c Somatiaas 
D a Saldoa 
£ s Kavar 

This instructor 

h9* Hakas na faal fraa to ask questions* 
50* Calls ua by oy name* 

$1* Is willing to listen to suggestions I sight aaka* 

^2* Is willing to learn irith us* 

53« Hakes clear his role in the class* 

^* Cxpacts fie to take notes when he talks* 

^^* Indicates where relevant inforaiation not dealt with in class can 

ba found* 

56* Inspires confidence in his knowledge of tha subject.* 

57* Motivataa &e to do ay best work* 

$8* Criticizes mo in a destructive way* 

$9* provides ma with informational feedback and encourages greater effort* 

60* Encourages me to contribute my knowledge and experience* 

61* Adapts claes sessions to our difficulties and interests* 

62* Expresses appreciation when I do good work* 

65* Is able to answer my questions* 

64* Asks us what topics we would like to cover* 

65* Is in grading my work* 

66* Sets aside class time for inter-^student discussions* 

67* * Welcomes individual contacts with students* 

68* Shows enthusiasm for the subject* 

69* IH>as things himself that he doesn't allow ma to do* 

70* Has adequate office hours for consultation and assistance* 

71* Shows me that the topics being discussed are importciQt* 

72* Praiaes some students in front of the others* 
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A B Always 
B s Oft«n 
C B Soffi«tli&«0 
D B Seldom 
£ ss N«v«r 

This Instructor 

73« Sh^wo !&• how th« cours* oAterlAl related to •veryd«y llf«« 
74* Scheduler th« work so thluge g«t dons at ths rlfiht tliase* 

9ss8 sffsctlvo tsachlng a^thods for tbie courss* 
76« Is frlsndly and rpproachablo* 

77* Changss the asBlgnaents without consulting ths class* 
78* Bncouragss us to he.lp sach othsr outslds of class hours* 
79* } Plans course objscti^'es jointly with studsnts* 
80« Hslps as with my psrsonal problsas* 

61 • Organl2S8 sffsctlvs discussion groups* 

82* Uncouragss bs to spsnd sxtra tise and effort on sy work* 

85* Presents oaterlal so I can understand It. 

84* Wants students to get along together* 

85* Explains how the topics being discussed relate to the obJsctlTss 

of the course* 

86* Is reluctant to change ths course objectives* 

87* Makes derogatory re&arks about sons students In front of the others* 

88* Shows us he is well organised* 

89* Makes the wor)^ Interesting for ne* 

90* Makes sure some students are not jealous of others* 

91* Lets tte know what he expects of se« 

92* Encourages As to show Initiative* 

95* Makes it pleasant for ce to be In class* 

94* Ettphaslzes seeing beyond the liolts of the course* 

9^« Is considerate of ay personal feelings* 

96* Arranges the rooa so students can discuss together* 



SATISFACTION VITH THS C09RSB 



Please blacken in spaces on the answer sheet as before* Respond to 
the following iteas using the code : 

A B Strongly agree 

B B Agree 

C e Uncertain 

D B Disagree 

£ m Strongly disagree 

97« I found this course worthwhile* 

?8* As a result of this course I want to fine out Mrs about this subject* 
9« I leai-hcd aore froa this instr^^ctcr than I would have on ny own* 
100« Overall I would recommend this instructor to % friend* 
101 « This instructor covered the material in a way that seeAed appropriate* 
102« 1 am aore interested in this subject now than I wais at the beginning 

of the quarter* 
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APPENDIX F 

INSTRUCTIONS TO DE ^AD ON THE PRETEST ADMINISTRATION 

(First give out the questionnaires with IBM answer sheets.) 

I am a graduate stud entr'^ Science Education. This 
class is one of 12 in my sample. I am collecting graduate 
Student opinions on how they would like their instructors to 
behave — what they think is an ideal Instructor for a particu- 
lar course. 

I will be returning in 7 weeks time to collect your 
responses on hov; this course has been organized — your des- 
cription of how the instructor does behave. 

As I need to compare the two sets of responses, please 
write your name (or other identification) on the IBM answer 
sheet. Your responses are completely confidential but your 
instructor may request an overall summary of the results. 

Now looking at the questionnaire; the first part is for 
describing an ide^l instructor for this course . The code is 
on an "importance scale." If you consider an item to be 
irrelevant or not applicable to the description of an ideal 
instructor, then leave the corresponding item space blank on 
the answer sheet. For example, if you thou ght th at item 24 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 

was irrelevant for the description of an ideal instructor, 
you would not make any mark for item 24 on the answer sheet. 
The second part of the instruraent is to collect information 
about individual students. Thank you for your cooperation. 
Please don't forget your name or other identification. 




APPENDIX G 

INSTRUCTIONS TO BE READ ON 
THE POSTTEST ADMINISTRATION 
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APPENDIX G 

XNSTRUCTIONS TO BE READ ON THE POSTTEST ADMINISTRATION 

At the beginning of the quarter, I distributed a ques- 
tionnaire to collect your description of ideal instructor 
behavior. The questionnaire I have now is for collecting 
descriptions of actual instructor behavior and I would also 
like to collect your opinion of ideal instructor behavior 
at this time. 

(Give out questionnaires with IBM answer sheets.) 

Looking at the questionnaire; the code for items 1-48 
(ideal behavior) is as before. The code is on an "importance 
scale." If you consider an item to be irrelevant or not 
applicable to the description of an ideal instructor^ then 
leave the corresponding item space blank on the answer sheet. 
Items 49 - 96 (actual behavior) are coded on a frequency 
scale for describing how often you think the instructor in 
this course acts in the way described. Items 97-102 are for 
you to use to describe your satisfaction with the course. 
Thank you very much for your cooperation. 

Please use the same ID code as at the beginning of the 
quarter — your name or the number ybu used. I have a list 



APPENDIX G (continued) 

here of codes used in this class if you need to see it 
If you were not here at the beginning of the quarter, 
please complete the questionnaire anyway. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 
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How do you expect to organize this course ? 



This information is confidential; it will help me to interpret student 
responses to the questionnaire. You will have a. .opportunity later in the 
quarter to change any responses you make. At the present titne Just indicate 
how you think the course will be organized. 

Please check which alternative in each set most nearl Ibes how you 

expect to organize this course. The alternatives within each set arc meant 
to be mutually exclusive, i.e. check only nne alternative. If no alternative 
Seems appropriate then please describe your situation in the space 
provided. Thankyou. 



I. What is the Intended method of presentation 7 
a) Kainly lecture. 
h) Ha in iy laboratory. 

c) About half and half lecture/laboratory. 

d) . Mainly lecturer-led discussion. 

e) About half and half lecture/discussion. 

f) Mainly Small group work. 
9) Ma i n I y i nd i v i d«Jd I i zed . 



2, How much student involvement will there be in choice of topics discussed ? 

a) Almost no student Involvement; choice of topics decided from outside. 

b) Almost no student involvement; topics chosen by instructor. 

c) Some stodcfit involvement in choice of topics. 

6) Considerable student involvement in choice of topics, 
e) Students will decide on what topics will be discussed* 



3. Who will prepare classroom presentations 7 

a) All necessar>' class material will be prepared by instructor. 

b) Most material prepared by instructor; students will have little outside 
work to do. 

c) Small amount of material prepared by Instructor; students will have a lot 
of outside work to do. 

d) Small amount of material prepared by instructor; students wilt have a little 
outside work to do. 

e) Students prepare majority of learning material. 



How much prior information will there be 7 

a) Detailed outline of course topics will be given by Instructor at beginning 
of the quarter. 

b) Overview of course topics will be given by instructor. 

c) Brief Outline of course topics will be given by instructor. 

d) No outline will be given; topics known to instructor. 

c) No outline will be given; topics arise during process of instructor/student 
interaction. 
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5. What will be the means of assessment 7 

_ a) Hid term and final exam(s) - mostly multiple choice. 

^ b) Mid term and final exam(s) - mostly essay. 

^ c) Paper(s) on prescribed iopic(s). 

_ d) Pdper(s) on chosen topic(s) in specified area. 

_ e) Paper(s) on chosen topic(s) {almost no restriction). 

_ f) Both exdm($) and pdpcr(s). 

_ 9) No written exams or papers. 

other 



6. What feedback do you intend to give on written work 7 

_ a) Does not apply; no written work required. 

_ b) £xam(s) or paper(s) not returned. 

^ c) Exam(s) or paper (s) returned with 9rade or mark only. 

_ d) Exam(s) or pdper(s) returned with brief comments. 

^ e) £xaffl(s) or paper (s) returned with extensive comments. 

_ f) Exam(s) or paper (s) returned and individual conferences will be arranged. 

_ 9) Any c) through f) and classtime spent going over exdm(s) . 

_ h) Any c) through f) and c;asstime spent on presentations of paper(s). 

other 



7* What course evaluation do you plan ? 
_ a) NCwourse evaluation is planned. 

_ b) Informal evaluation (discussion of whether objectives have been achieved). 

1 c) Formal evaluation using University or College form. 
_ d) Formal evaluation using Department or Faculty form. 

e) Formal evaluation using personally developed form. 

^ f) Formal and informal evaluation. 

other 



Please add here any special details about the course that you feel are Important: 



I 
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APPENDIX I _ 

SCORING SYSTEM FOR COURSE DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. What is the intended method of presentation? 

1 = Mainly lecture 

2 = Mainly lecturer-led discussion 

3 = About half and half lecture/discussion 

4 = Mainly small group work 

5 = Mainly individualized 

2. How much student involvement will there be in choice ot 
topics discussed? 



1 = Almost no student involvement; choice of topics 

decided from outside 

2 = r litiost no student involvement; topics chosen by 

instructor 

3 = Some student involvement in choice of topics 

4 =" Considerable student involvement in choice. of topics 

5 = Students will decide on what topt cs wi-l-L b e di scussed 

3. Who will prepare classroom presentations? 

1 = All necessary class material will be prepared by 

the instructor 

2 = Most material prepared by instructor; students will 

have little outside work to do 

3 = Small amount of material prepared by instructor; 

students will have a lot of outside work to do 

4 = Small amount of material prepared *by instructor; 

students will have a little outside work to do 

5 - Students prepare majority of learning material 



4. How much prior information will there be? 

— 1 g^-Detailed outline of coursf* topics will be given by 

instructor at beginning of the quarter 
2 =5 Overview of course topics will be given by 
instructor 
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APPENDIX I (continued) 



3 = Brief outline of course topics will be given by 

instructor 

4 = No outline will be given? topics known to instructor 

5 = No outline will be given; topics arise during process 

of instructor -student interaction 

What will be the means of assessment? 

1 s= Examinations or quizzes 

2 = Problems 

3 = Examinations and paper(s) 

4 - Paper (s) on chosen topic (s) in specified area 

5 = Paper (s) on chosen topic (s) (almost no restriction) 

6 = No written exams or papers 

What feedback do you intend to give on written work? 

1 = None (because no written work required) , 

2 - Exam(s) or paper (s) returned with brief comments 

3 = Exam(s) or paper (s) returned with extensive comments 

4 = Exam(s) or paper (s) returned and individual con- 

ferences will l&e arranged 

5 = Any, of the above and classtime spent going over 

exam(s) 

What course evaluBtion do you plan? 

1 = No course evaluation is planned 

2 - Formal evaluation using University or College form 

3 = Formal evaluation using Department or Faculty form 

4 = Formal evaluation using personally developed form 

5 = Informal evaluation (discussion of whether objectives 

have been achieved) 

6 = Formal and informal evaluation 
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APPENDIX J 



FACTOR ANALYSIS OF PINAL FORM OF IBDQ: ROTATED FACTOR 
LOADINGS," EIGENVALUES, AND PERCENTAGE VARIANCES 



Factor I Factor II _ Factor III Factor IV 

deration Motiva 
(C) (M) 



Item Interaction Work ^ . , , . ^ ...^ 

„ a „ --.-J. J.- T, -i ..-^- Consideration Motivation 
No.° Facilitation Facilitation 



(IF) (WF) 



1 .19 -.05 .59 .20 

2 .09 -.15 .08 .72 

3 .28 .15 .39 . .50 

4 .14 .26 .35 .21 

5 .11 .56 -.08 .08 

6 .06 .02 -.20 -.08 

7 .03 .21 .32 .26 

8 .04 .50 .14 -.01 

9 .10 .43 -.08 r .61 

10 -.It- .06 . -.50 -.09 

11 .16 .32 -.02 .56 

12 .47 .27 .15 .44 

13 .42 .32 .10 .18 

14 .46 .16 .19 .45 

15 -.10 .30 .15 .09 

16 .49 .15 .18 .22 

17 ' -.21 -.03 .20 .42 

18 .73 -.13 .11 .12 

19 .11 .07 .60 .26 

20 .08 .60 .10 .03 

21 -.26 -.12 -.42 .20 
21 -.16 .22 .21 .33 

23 .23 .58 -.02 .02 

24 .36 - .07 -.34 .10 

25 .61 .30 -.14 .00 

26 .00 .45 -.12 .18 

27 .18 .65 .01 .03 

28 -.05 .17 .57 .15 

29 .01 = -.29 -.25 .26 

30 .24 -.17 -.01 .35 
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APPENDIX J (continued) 



Factor I 
Item Interaction 

No.^ Facilitation 
(IF) 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



.48 
.20 
.82 
.22 
,13 



Factor II 
Work 
Facilitation 
(WF) 



.12 
-.19 
.12 
.20 
.66 



Factor III 

Consideration 
(C) 



.22 
-.20 

.07 
-.04 

.16 



Factor IV 

Motivation 
(M) 



10 
30 
07 
56 
05 



36 
37 
38 
39 
40 



.50 
.33 
.26 
.13 
.07 



.29 
.38 
.10 
.03 
.64 



.07 
-.25 
-.55 
-.05 



05 

,31 
,05, 
,19 
,11 



41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



.17 
.36 
.16 
.29 
.13 



.73 
-.08 
.43 
.35 
.62 



.03 
.28 
.10 
.15 

.25 



-.04 
.36 
.41 
.55 
.19 



46 
47 
48 



.39 
.33 
.70 



Eigenvalue 9.62 



Percentage 
Variance 20.05 



.53 
.25 
.14 



3.26 



6.79 



10 
10 
13 



2.64 



5.51 



.11 
.40 

.1/ 



2.40 



5.00 



a 



Item numbers refer to the instrument in Appendix E. 
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C _ . 

c .... - ^.^.p.^^^^.^ . fcHAH l" c. mi tch'^lwcire i 

C CULLEGE OF F UUCA TI OWt JUNE 197 3 

T 

JC THIS PROGRAM TRANSFORMS ANY ALPHAMERIC CHAKACTER C LfcTTErt OR 

C NUMERAL)' INTO AMY OTHfcP ALPHAMERIC CHAR AC TER ' THE' nFW * CHARACTEK 

C IS PtiiMCHEf) IN THE SAME CARO PU SIT ION AS IHE OLO ONF^. TWO 

C TRANSFURMATlO.'iS ARE STANDARD: 

C 



C TRANS 0 CHANGES ALL CHARACTERS TO HLANKSt 

C TRANS I LEAVES ALL CHARACTE RS UNCHA fttGED , 



c 

c 


UP 


TO 8 FURTHER COMRINATIUNS OF CHARACIER TRANSFORMATIONS MAY 8F 


c 
c 


SPECIFIED BY THE USER, 


c 
c 




INPUT SPECIFICATION 


c 


<n 


JOB CARD 


c 


C2) 


JCL CARDS (START IN COL 1): 


c 




// I2000f iO00),CLASSssC 


c 




//:"»TEP EXEC PRUC=FURTRUN,TI«E.CMP=1,11H?.G0*=1 


c 






c 


{3} 


Tl^ IS PROGRAM 


t 


a) 


iCl CARDS C ST ART TN"tOL 1): 


c 




/* 


c 




"77CcJ7Fro7E oATTTd ^Y SdUT =fi 


c 




//GO. SYS IN OD « 


c 


15) 


«IL 1-4 Pkfib 


c 




COL 5-80 TITLE FOR THIS PROBLEM 






tOL I NO. OF dAtA CARDS PER CASE UIHIT 10) 


c 




COL 2 NO* OF NON-$TA*%DARO TR Af4 SFOftMA Tl ONS TO 6E SPECIFIED 


c 




IN 17) BELOW. LIMIT 8, HAY BE 0» 


c 


171 


IF NO NON-STANDARD TP SFURH AT ION S ARE SPECIFlFDi SKIP TO C 8) • 



C giHER^USEf IN SE R T ONE CARD FOR EACH NUN- S TA^DARU 
C TRANSFORMATIO I* AS FOLLOV^S. 



C COL 1-5 TRANS 

C COL 7 NO . OF TH| S TRA*vSFORM A1ION . START A 1 2 ANQ NUMBER 

C CONSECUTIVELY, UP TO 9 IF NECESSARY. 

C COL 11*20 IN THESE COLUHNSt PUNCH THE CHARACTERS Y OU WA»>'T THE 

C NU^'ERALS I,2,3f4,5f6,7,8,9#0 TO HE CHANGED TO CIN 

C L"J^L O^OFR ). 

C COL 21 CHARACTER YOU WANT BLANKS CHANGED tO * 

C cot 22-47 CHARACTE RS YO U W AN T TH E l± T TERS Af BiC t t Z T O BE 

C ' CHANGED TO (IN URDE'R) 

C iNQTEt IT IS ONLY NECESSARY TO PUNCH CHARACTERS IN TH^ COLUMNS 

T ioRRi^SPiV^blNG TU CMARACIEKS which are K^iJi^^N TO llCCUR IN THE 

C i^'^Y OTHER STRAY CHARACTE RS w lLL BF 6LANKfcn OUT.J 

C IB) PtiNCH CARD( Sr AS FHtLDliS. ^ 

C CARD If COL 1 THE^/^jj^ HER OF T HE T KANSfM RMAI iriN TO BF APPLIED 

c TO COL Ton first data I'Mn 

C CARD If COL 2 THE NUMflFfi QF THE TRANSFOR^^ATlON TtT BF APPLIED 

C"" TO COL 2 UN I- IRST DATA CARD 

C ... A ND SO jTN.^CcmiNUfc JIN FUR THEK CARDS ^F NECESSARY . THE 

"C NUMBER^OF TMprSE CARDS MUST £ oil At THE nUM^eV OF DATA CAROS 

C PER CASF. FOR EX^A^>PLEf IF f WITH ONE CaRD PER CASEf _I_L_ I j 

"C " REOUIRED to COPY CCit 1-10, APPLY TKAi^S 2 TH C«3L ll-20f A^'D 

C BL ANK OIIT EVFRYTHING ELSE, INSERT H£KE ONE CAHO H| TH l*S IN 

C COL 1-1 (T ANO 2«S IN COL 11-20. 

C m DATA CARDSf PUUAL NUMBER OF CAR ) S_PER CASE 

C IIOf 'iNSERT" HERE THE NUMBER OF CARDS PER CASE* ON EACH CAROf PUNCH 
C AN ASTERISK (*) IN COL I. 
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£ rny'KFprAT sTFPs (si-no tur any NifMPSk ur pRUHLeMbr 

[12) era 1-3 BMt) 

C COLA 'IRLAMK) 

C (13> JCL CARDS (START IN CHI 1): 

C /* 

C //^ 

c " ^ - - 

C OUTPUT IS PRlNTbO INPUT SUr-i^iARY AND TOTAL NllMKfR UF CASES 

C TRANSFORMED, AND THE TRANSFORf»en "DA^'TA CARliS. GODO LOCk. 

C 

IMPLICIT INTFGER(A-Z) 

OIMElMSION X(«00), IMAGE (9,37), CHAR ( /7 J , T« A!15*L^^$L» in FNT( 1 9) 

DATA 'CHAK/ ' i 3 > i »A » « , • , « V« » «H • , '9 • , • 0» , • *• i » A* , • R » i 'C • i 

I H)J f 'E • , 'F tjj G • ♦^^M ill ,»L S»M»,*NSHM,»PS'Q*t 

^ ' 'R S'S'T'T S »U» I », 'W «, 'X*, 'Y S •Z'»/ 

DATA FNO/'E NO t/ , F lN/»»»/ 

99 READ 4, LAftELf fOENT 

4_F0RMAT(?0A4) 

\ F i L ARE 1". E b .E NO ) GO TO 99 0 

coyNT_^_p 

PrInT 100, ioent"" 
ICQ FORHAT( IHl, 31X» »ALPHAhERIC CHARACTER TR ANSFORMAl I UK* (A.C>1>)*/ 



1 IMOf «PRnGRAK PREP&REt) 8Y«,'S7X, 'LATrSl*/ 

2 I X < 'HICNAE L C. ^ilTC HEL MDRES H2 X, »RgV ISIO»**/ 

3 IX, *COLLEGE OF EDUCATION*, 79X, •JUNF 26f 19 73»/ 

4 IHO, 47X , » INPUT SUNri^ RY' /IHQ/I HO, IM A^/l HQ/ 

5 IMO,. •TRANSFORMATION 0 ... ALL CHARACTERS bLANKEO OUT'/ 

6 INO, *TRANSFORMAT|(iN I ALL CHARACTERS UNCHANGEn*) 



PVNM If lOENT 




7 F0RMATI/19A4/) 




Re AD 10, NCARO, NTRANS 




10 FORMAT (211) 




IF II^TRANS.EO.O) CO TO 40 




00 30 1 = 1, NTRANS 





RE AO 20, J, (IMAGE (J,K),K«U37) 



20 FORMAT (6X,I 1,3X,37A1) 



30 


CONTINUE 






40 


NCOL=NCARD »R0 








READ 45, (TRANS (J), J*l,^iCOL) 






45 


FORMAT (SOU) 






60 


READ 50,(X( J),J^1,NC0L) 






50 


FORMAT (80A1) 








IF (X(n« E0« FIN) GO TO 900 








COUNTS COUNT +1 








DO 70 J-l.NCOL 








IF (TRANSCJI.aT.l ) GO TO 75 








IF (TRANS(J) .EO.I) GO TP 70 








XCJ)=CHAR(11 ) 








GO TU 70 






75 


DO AO Ksl,37 








IF (X(J)*EO. CHAR(K)) GO TO 90 






80 


CONT I^•UE 






90 


TsTRA^s (J) 
XlJ)=IMAGF(T,K) 







70 Continue 

PUNCH 50, (X|J)«J»1,NC0L) 



l»0 "TU*^ So 

900 if ( NTRAN S.EO. O) go TO 999 

. 00 no 1*2, (tfUM 

— ^RTr»i 'T2(T,r,'n^MC.erf7KfrK=i737i — 

120 FORMAT (IHO, •TRANSFORMATION*, 1 2f • CHARAC1F1S • t 



J 2AX,_«^CHANf,hD TU «, lOAli AX, Ait AX f 26A1) 

no COr^TlMlJE ^ ' ~^ 

999 P klNl 130, MCARO ^ 

130 Rmf^ATTrHn AW, li, « daiFIiakuS PhH CASt*/ 

_ 1_ IH O/IHO, •CULKMNS TR/iNSF ORMFD A CC URplNG TO FULLf^lMG >♦ 

START^X 

Oir iAO 1 = J, MCA^n 

FIN ISH^ STARt-»79 ^ 

PR rApT^ 1*50, mfTR AMS<J), JrSTAR T , F |W 1 ShI 

150 FORMAT < IHO, 5X, »CAHO«, 1?, 8<2X, 101 1)1 

140 START = START+«%0 ^ . 

_ PRIWT 160, CnUVT 

It^FORM AT riHO/ IHOV'lA , •TASTS TRAMSFlJRMfc DM 

GO TO 99 

990 mjP : 

END 
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C " ' SUBSCALfc MEANS Uf 'POSITIVE" SCOR^'^S'PRU'GRAM C S,M . 0. S. ') 
_C 

C " "PREPARtO HY MTCHAbL^C. *^MI TCffFUJR? f 

_C COLLEGt nf- EOUCATIO'M, JUNE 197? 

T — 

_C ^THI S PROGRAM COMPUTES Mf-Af^ ITfcM SCORE S FOR UP TO 10 SUBSCALFSi 

C OMITTING ITtMS SCORED 7kRi\\ INPUT SE CI F I CA T I ON: ' 

.j;^ 

C ( i) JOB CARO * - - 

C C2) jr.l C ARP S_ C START IN COL 1): 

C // {2000 f 1000) f CLASSIC 

..C ^^/SIFP fcXEC PROC=FURTRUNfT IME>CHP=1 | TIMF, G0=1 

C '/C/iP.SYSIN do'-* 

C (3 ) THIS PRf»aRAM 

C CA) JCL CAROS (START IN COL 1): 
_C /♦ 

C //Gtl.FT07F001 00 SYSOUT^B ' 
_C //GO. SYS IN DO » 

C (5) COL i-A PROB 
S-^ COL TITLE F0R_JHIS PROPjJEg 

C (6) "COL 1-3 total" Nt). OF ff EMS ON ALL SUBSCALES (L I MI T 120>" 
.C C OL 5-0 m. O F SO eSCALFS HUM 1 10) 

C COL 9 Nfl. OF pifiA Input format CARuS CLISII 6) 
_C f-OL,!^ ^ ^0. OF OUTPUT F ORHAT CARQS (L IMIT 2) 

C 17) CALL THt SURSCALES 1,2,3,. ..,9. Ii- A T^NTH SURSCALE IS 
JC ^§?y.>«£D^,^CALL IT 0 (ZERO)* THEN PU^CH C ARQC S) AS FOLLOWS* 

C COL i SUBSCALt FOR ITE'h 1 " " 
_C COL 2 SUBSCALE FOR I TEM 2 

C AND SO ON. CONTINUE UP TO COL 60 AND ONTO ^ifCOND CARO IF 
.C NECESSARY. UM I T_ 120 ITe^i^^__^ . 

C 18) INPUT FORMAT, UP TTrVCARDS. FIRST INPUT MUSf bF 16 CnLtifHNT^ 
.C CASE_10tNT IF ICATlg^f IN A2 FORMAT, 1HEN lYFMS I ^^ II FORMAT. 

C 19) OUTPUT FORMAT 'FOR PUfrCHH) CARD {iUfp'uT. ORDER I :> iTYoL fioN S~ oT' 
.C CA SE IDENTI FIC ATION, THEN, FO R EACH SUBSCAL6, 1HF MEAN f^F 

C POSITIVE SCORES Af^O THE WHHFR OF PUSlllVF SCO**fcS. THF CASE 

C IDENT IFICATIOM MUST RE REPEATED A^ 1ER SOBSCALE 6 IF ftORE THAN 

C SIX SliB SCALES ARE SPECIFIED. EXAM-'LfcS- ~ 

C 4 SUBSCALES: CaA2,2X ,4 ( F V .4 ,13 ) , 21 X , * IM 

C 7 SUBSCALES: rBA2 , 2X ,6 CF 7 .4 , 13 ) ♦ IX ♦ « 1 • /R A2, 2X , F7 . 4, 1 2, ST'xT'TM^ 

C ilO) DATA CAR O S , EQU A L NUHHER OF CARDS f^ER CAS^ 

C 111) INSERT H^RE THE NUMBER OF CARDS PER CASE. Of« EACH CARD, PUNCFl 

C _TWO ASTFRI SKS («*J IN T HE FIRST IWO CASF jOE Nl I FI CAT ION COLS. 

C (12) REPEAT* STEPS (T)-( 11) FOR A^4Y NUMBER OF PRfTHLEWS^ 

C i J 3 )_ Cfi L J -3 END 

C CCiL ^ ' (BLANK) ^ 

C (14) J CL CARDS (START IN COL 1): 
. ^ 

C // 

"C ' 

C OUTPUT_JS PRINTED ( IN FIXED F ORMAT) AS W ELL AS PUNCHED ACCORDING TO 

C FORMAT SPECIFIED. AN INPUt^SUMH ARY IS ALSO'TRlNTfc?); ' 

C 

Implicit tNteGCR u-n ' 

REAL TUT^»MlO),^ TOTMATC lOH PR egH-O j 

D IMENSION X (T20r, SCALE ( i2U)T"C0D£" C H ) , IFMTC 120) r'wuM( 10) 

DIMENSION OFMT(^n), IDENT(1 9), NlSC10)t n fcMC10,20) 

DATA END/«*«»/, F|N/«END "~ ~ 

70 RE AD A, L ABEL, IDENT 

4 F 0 RM A t ( 2 0 A4 ) " 

IF (LABEL. FO. FIN) G O TO 170 

Pii'NCH 7,' I OF NT*' ^ ' 
7 FORMAT (/1VA4 / ) 



5 F0RMA1(4|.4) _ ^ 

REAf) 10, (SCAU-(K), K = 1.' NffMT 
10 FOKMATlKon/ AOni 

— n^T^^^m FT 'AV'^^^ ^ 

wf) = Norc * ?o — 

RFAn (OHMTIK), K r 1, Nfj) .. _ „ 

lb FliKMAl I ) 

PRINT 6» lOF^JT, MlTMt hSCl —j 

■"6~FURTrAnmrT7xT*'»M^^ POSniVF SCdkFS I S. CU P. S. ) ' / 

1 IHOt 'PKnGR/.-l PKf PARED HY>,_V3X^ ^.LAItSTJj^ 

2' ~iX,"»^-ICHAFL C. MnCHFLMORfT •kEVlSION'/ 

3 IX, tCtlLl^r^h OF EOUCATIONS B?.Xi_ !JUl^^!j_ ?j*» 1V73*/ 

-^-.^^ ^ -^^--^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ SIMh AKY '/l H07lHU , 19 / 

5 IHO, 13 , ' ITFHS ON S<»BSCALES' / IHOj 

00 20 K = 1, NSCL 

20 ^»1S(K) ^ ^- 

"OCV 2T J = If NITM 

K_= SCALF C J ) 

IF IK. F 0.0) ="10 

N = NI S<K) * 1 

nWTk, RT = J 

21 HIS(K) ' N 

Dnr2;?"X^ 1, NSCL 

N = NISU) - 

23 PRINT 25>, J ' 

-it^^mnwxxTHcrr^mr items dm suHbCisiE s i Si 

CO TO 22 

^2n>R ITTr"?&T~N 7~J7~lTrFi^rJ7? ) f Z = If N) 

26 FORMAT ( IHO, j^j^J^JJEHS ON SUESCALE', 1^, 1 ?f l^MfS 1 ?)') „ 

PRINT 2 1 ^ 

27 FORMAT <1H1 ) 

30 00 M l^Jl^Cl 

T O T O T U) ' 0\ 

TOTMAT(J) = 0. „ 

REAO IF«T," CODE ♦ TX'C J) ♦ J = 1, NITM) 

IF ICQPEa ) . EQ.E^O) GO TO 70 

00 50 J - If NITM 

If^ (X(J).EO.O) fiO TO 50 

k = SCALE U) ' 

IFIK.EQ.OI K = 10 . 

tOTClTU) TOThfrK) + X(J) 

TOTMAT i K) " TOTMATIK) ♦ 1. 

40 tONtTNUc 

00 101 2 = If N!^Ct 

^NO'Hlzr =*^"TOTMAT(ZI 

_ IF { TOTMAT ( Z ) ) 102 f 102 f 103 

102 PROPiZ) ="-lV ^ 

GO TO 101 

i"orTmjPT7'T~^^(mn-TrrnuTTr^ ' 

iOL CpNTINOE 

' IF (NSCL^GT.6I GO TO 200 ^ 

PUNCH OFMT, CnOEf (PROPIZ), fiUH(2 )♦ Z = 1^ NSQLL- ^ 

"print llit CODE, CPROFCZ), 'KuViZ I , Z = 1, NSCL) 

I II F ORHATi IX, RA2« ^Xt 6 <2X,F7.<>, 131) ^ — 

gcFtu^ 30 

200 HiNCh OFMT, CODE, CPROM(Zl, NUH(Z), Z « 1, 6),_C 0nF, 

\ " «PROP(Z ) f 'mom IZT, 7 e 7, NSCl) 

PRINT 211,_CfmE, <MHUP(ZI,_NUM_jy ), Z_^ 1, NSCLJ ^ 

2ir rnHMATifx, HA2f ?%f 10(F7.*'i I3h 

GO TO 30 ^ " 

170 STOP 

ENU ^^___„^_ 
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C SAT rSF ACT ION PRUGRAM 

C 

C " PRFPAKen>Y''M'lCHAFL C. MI TCHFLMORE'i 

C CULlfGL' OF EDUCATUK4, JUNE i^?* 

■"T 

C T^ IS PROGRAM COMPARES STUOFNT RF SPON SE S 10 HP SAM^ TEST ON TK'O 

C " nCCASlON^Sf nR TO" Two "leSTSHADt UP "OF P AR ALL FUJ.tEMifc*-..^^i:^Il^n~^^ 

C RESPONSES TO EACH ITfc^ "MATCH" JF THEY QlFF^.^ RY NO MORE !HAH A 

C "SPTCTFIeU NUMBER," IHL TOT AL NUfVge R Of" "ma tCKJ S ANO THE PFkCFMTAGE 
C OF HA TCHE S 1 S THPN< CALCU LATED FOR UP _T0 Si>ti ." CALES ANO F OR THE 

C . TOTAL U"Sr, nfR EACH SJUOEWT AND FOR FACH CLASS. OfMF RESPONSE TO 
C T HE FIRST TEST MAY HE SPECIFIEU_AS " ^iiifc LFVANT" ; 11 E^S WITH THIS 

e - RESPONSE WILL THEN BE OHITTEO FROM' fHh CALCOLATIONS FOR THAT 
C STUOENT. RESPONSES MUST BE INPUT AS SINGLE DIGIT MUf^ttFRS. 

~c — ~~ — ^-^^ 

C INPUT SPECIFICATION 

~c 

C il) JOB CARP ^ 

z~ r2i~jcr cARn"s~'rsfART^i¥ anrTT: 

C // C ?00OflpO0), CLASSIC _ 

r"~ ^ V/STEP EXEC PROC=FdRfRUNt iME •CMPs=lt TIHF#G0=1 ^ 

C //c^p.SYS IN nn » 

C C3) fHlS f^ROCTRAM ~' ~ Z 

C C4I JCL CARPS (START IN COL l)X -_ 

C /* ~ ■ ~ 
C //GO, FT 07F001 DO SYSO UTsB - 

C //GO. SYS IN no * V- ' 

C (5) C O L 1-3 NUMBER OF ITEMS ON EACH 1E S 1 f L I HI t *60) 

C COL 6 "IRRELEVANi" RESPONSE TO FIRST TFSl 

C COL 9 l^^I HUH niFF£R£NC£ IN RESPONSES FOR^^ "HATCH" (CAN 

C BE ZERO) 

C C OL 12 NUMBER OF INPUT FORMAT CARDS (LIHI1 5) 

C " (6 CALL THE SURSCAleS If2f3,4,$. THEN PUNCH A CARD AS FOLLOWS. 

C COL 1 SURSCALE FOR ITEM 1 

C " COL 2 SOBSQALE FOR ITEM ? 

C •.. AND SQ ON^/ LIM IT 60 fTEHS. IF L ESS THAN 5 SOBSCALES ARg 

C ^ REQU'lREO't U^aJSED SUBSCALES HILL HE TREATED AS IF ALL ITEMS 

C ON THOSE SUBSCALES WER E IRRgLEVA H T. 

C (7) COL r-8 FTRST HALF^DF LABEL FOR SUBSCALE 1 

C COL 9 -16 SECOND HALF OF LABEL F OR SUHSC^TT 4r 

~C UnTTi-i^ first hali^ OH LAd*:L f ^^'"^ubiCALr > - ^ — 

C COL 25-32 SECOND HALF OF 1 ABE L FXIR SUBSC& L h__Z 

~e . .VANty SO'DN^FOR'b SU8SCALE5. THE TWO HALVES OF EACH LABEL 

C WILL BE OUTPUT ONE BE LP THE THE R . 

C (8) iNWfyORr^AT, uVtO 5 jCARDS FIRST INPUT «US1 bE 16 COLUMNS 

C OF CASE lOENTIFI CATION IN A2 FORfiATt THEN RESPOp^SES TO FIRST 

C TEST IN li FORMAT, THfcN RESPONDS TO CURRESPONOl N6 I fEwS ON 

C SE Cf M^D T E ST IN i F ORMA T, AND LA STLY A STU nENT_.NUMHER (?A1), 

C (91 COL 1-^ INST 

_ C COL 5j^60 I or NT I F 1 CAT lON^nP THE SET OF SlUnEMS WHOSE DATA 

C ' ^ cards' ARE include!) IN'UOI BELOW, E.G. CLASS 

C tOENTiF ICATION CUDF " - 

C (101 STUDENT DATA CARDS, fHE S/M^E MUMH6R FOR EACH STUDENT 

C (III l^»SFRT HFRE^ m NUMBER QF CA RDS PER STU D ENT. QN EACH CARP, 

C »>UNCH TWb'ASTERI SKS" "(W) IN THE FIRST TaO CASE IDENTIFICATION 

C ^_COLUMNS. _ . 

C (121 REPEAT STEPS (9 )-( 1 iTFOR^ANY NUMBER OF OF STUDENTS. 

C (131 COL 1- 3 END 

C COL 4 (BLANK) 

C (141 JCL CARDS (START IN COL 1)1 

C // 



C FOR EACH STIlhFNT, tWO CARDS ARE PUnChFO W J 1H IHf fOLLtlWlNG 

C INFORnATIOM: CaSF inrNTIf ICAT'IUN ^ '^STrH)FNT NiJMHV«i NtMfM-H {)f WATCHES 

C AN D MU ^^BI-R UF Rbl ^yp^ ^ l IThMS FO R t ACH SU HSCaL E A MQ nyiRAL L; CASK 

C IDP^rTfrfCATlfl'f R^'PFAlfcO, iHfN PFRU^FlAGh UF MATCHbS FUR f-ACH 

C SUBSCALF A^M) OVFRALt.- SIMUAH INFORH Al 1 S fUHPUT FOR LACH 

C SET OF STUDfNTS. -ClUTPUT IS PRlNfED AS WELL AS PUNCHFO, AND AN 

C INPUT SUMMARY IS ALMl PRINTEDj. 

C 

c 

IMPLICIT INTEG6R ( 

RFAL T0T0T(6), TOTFAT ( 6 ) , PROP {fe r,_FUJ_ii__^J 

DlNE^N S Ton"^ X ( i ?0 ) , SCA LE ( 60 ) , Ym Sf ( 19 ) , CO OF ( 8 ) , S TOO ( ? ) /WAM E sT ^, 1(T) 

DIMENSION FMTCIOni, TDTC6I, ^AT .HC6 I, 1 TEf^l 5f ?5)t CH U NT^b ) 

DATA ENI)/'«FNO Vt FlN/«*««/f COUNf/^*0/ 

READ 5, NUM, TWO, Uf>?E , MFC 

5 FORMAl C4I3 I 

RE AO lOj C SCA LE(K),K = 1,NUHI 

10 forAat C60in 

R EAP 16, NAMES 

16 FORHAT (46a2) 

N = NFC * 20 - 



REAO CFHTCJ)» J 1 , N ) 
15 FORMAT ( 20 A4) 


. PRINT 6, NUM, TWO 

6 FORNATCIHO, 50X, •SATISFACTION PROGRAM*/ 


I 

2 


IHO, •PROGRAM PREPAREO BY • t 95X, aATEST*/ 
IXf •MICHTfEL C* KiTCHt L*^URF 90Xt »RFVISn)N»«/ 




3 
A 


IX, •COLLEGE UF EuUCATIOr^t, 87X, •JUNE 2H, 19 73«/ 
IHO, 54X, MNPUT SUMMARYVIHO/IHO/ 




6 


IHO, •Nt^r^ER UF ITE>^S iH IDEAL , 13/ 
IHO, MRRELEVANT CATEGl RY IS 1* • , 11/////) 




DO 1 J=ltNUN 
K-SCALECJ) 



C-C0U^^TCK) + 1 
ITEMCK,C)*J 



1 C0UNfiK)i=C _ 

DO 30 1 J=lfS _f - 

!F CCOUNT(J)) 302,302,303 

302 PRINT 304, J 

304 FURflATClHO, »NU ITEMS ON SUBSCALE • , 121 

GO TU 301 - 

303 C=C0Uf5TUI 

PRIM T_3 05, Cf J, i I TE MCJ, K) , K « 1, C) 

30b FORMAT C IHO, 12, • ITE'HSON SUBSCALE "r ' 'J't 20CI 3, »f»n 

3|0I CONTIMUE 

PRINT 306,(FMT(J),J=l,N) ^ 

306 F ORMAT C IHO/INQ^ t |Pvp UT FORMAT; V/5( lX,20A4/j ) 

20 REA0'307 10, INST 

30 FORM A I C 20A4 ) " 

IFCIO^EO^'ENO'I Rrr7o~40 \ 

PRINT 31, l»IST, H»>AMESn , J 1,1^1,4), Jal,V,2), 

i ' - KNAfiESi i,J),l =1,3 1, J=l^** ,2) 

31 FORHATt lHl, 19A4///I6X , »STUO NT 5<4A2f IX), * ALL 
I 5I3A2,TX);» ALL*) ^ 

PRINT 32, i <^•AMESCJJ^J ) f| sl ^4 |, J=2, lO^JJj 

I l|NAMESC I,J),!sl t3),J«2,""lO,2) 

32 FnRMATC17Xt«MjMRFR < ,H C 4 A? , IX ) , ' I TE *<S 

I 5I3A?,IX),« ITtHSV) ' 

PUNC H 35 , INST, H N AHF S n ), j M ,4 I , J=l,9, 2) ^ 

35 F0RHAf n9A4//15X, 'STUfJENT 5r4A2, IxlT"^ ALlTn 

pmc^ 36,nNAMEsn ,41,^=2,10,21 
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~*J5 FTTRR ATT H-'^Cr^W^^ •',"5 {A A2 , IX ) , » 1 TETTS^H 

LIM = NUM * 7 

V1'^J=X, 6 

TOTOTC J)gO« 

"*5n[ TDTMTnTj i^crr ' 

80 RE AP FMTj^COnF , ( X C J ) t J = l ♦ I !M J^STUD 

1 F < CunlR C 1 ) .t 0 .F iw f GO' TU YU 

DO »g J= lf6 

T(>TfJ) = 0 

42 MATCHU)=0 

0(1 50 jVPTnuh 

IF U< J) ,F0«TW0 ) GO TO 50 

K = S C A LET J ) 

TSll!?^=_iyTJK2+i 

1FCIARSCXCJ)-X^C J+f^UM )) .GT.ONE ) GO TO 50 

MATCHU)=rtATCHCK )4l 

"To CONTINUE 

00 90 2 = 1,5 

nrrT6i'='ToTnn^TnTTn 

90 HATC H U) = MATCHC6) ♦ HATCHIZ) 

DO 95 2 = 176 ~ 

FLT ll,2)*TOT<2) 

■~ WWUKIUW *)l,*)l,92 

91 FLTl3f2) = lOOOOnooOO. 

— ^{rr<!nn ' 

92 FLT<2»2 )=»^ CH(2) 

FLTC3* TT^ FlTr2f 2) ^ I 00> / HU !♦ 2) ~ 

93 CONTINU E 

ruTOT (2) =TOTOT 1 1 \ +TaT« ) 

95 T QTM AT C 2 ) ^TOTM AT ( Z ) -^M AT CH 1 2 ) 

F?nvl^2d?)7ron E7!iTuf>7n^irr^^^ ( K i , TOT U ) , k= i ,6 r, 

1 - 

200 FORMAT fi XV 8 A 2 X , 3 4176 ( 1 6 , • / M 2 ) , 2X,f>< IX ,F6 ,2 ) ) 

PUNCH 100, CODE, SlUDt mATCHlK)f TOKK), K = 1, 6)f COPEt 
I 4FIT<3, Z)# i = 1, 6) ■ ^ 

100 F0>^MAT(8A2t 2 X» 3 A 1 , 6(16 ♦ '/^^ I2lf ^x, >1>/8A2« 5X« 
1 6{3X, F6,2>7"4X, • 2 • ) ' ' " 

GO^jq^ 80 

70 OS IDf Z = l,6 ______ 

IF (TOTOT(Z) )10 2»102«103 

102 PRUPCZI = lOOOOOOOOO. ~' ~ 
GO T O 105 

103 PRO N2>*« TWMAr(T)/TOtOt(Z) * lOO" 

10 5 TO T ( Z r =TOTOT ( 2 > 

101 MAtCHi2V=TOtMATl2l ; 

P RINT 210* NATCH 

m\H^ 220*Tb1 

PRINT_230» PROP 

210 FdELAX-UX/lX,' "•TOTAL HATCHEi^, 7T, 6l9) 

220 FORMAT ( IX 'TOTAL Ri«^NT » t 6X « 619/) 

230 FORMATS iX, '•>^HC6NT AGE^'OFni^He S« * 6(3X, 1^6.^1//) " 

PUNCH 110* MATCH 

pcmunFTTTm 

PUNCH 130 » PROP \ ____^_ 

110 FURH AtT/ • TUTAlT MATCHfS "TX , 6191 

^20JP0RMATI •TOTAL RELEVANT', 6X,^6I9/) 

130 FORm'aTI 'PERCENTAGE OF MAfCHfc$«/'6i3X, F6.2T771 

GO TO 20 

"40 STOP ^" ~- 

END 
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OUTPUT EXAMPLE 1 



STUD6NT 


INTf-R- 


PRE SENT- 


CONSIDER 


Mmi V- 




ALL 




NUMBER 


ACTION 


AT ION 


-A1I0N 


Allow 




I TFKS 




8392001 


A/ 7 


9/ip 


A/ 6 


?/ A 


0/ 0 


20/27 


5 


B392001 


57. lA 


90.00 


6.67 


75.00 




* 7A.07 


6 


ft392O02 


A/ 5 


A/ a 


5/ 5 


2/ ? 


0/ 0 


15/21 


5 


B392002 


80.00 


50.00 


IOC. 00 


66 .67 




71 .A3 


6 


B392003 


3/ 3 


7/10 


2/ 5 


7/ ? 


0/ 0 


lA/21 


5 


B392003 


100.00 


70.00 


AO. 00 


66*67 




66.67 


6 


*l 39 2 005 


6/ 7 


10/10 


r/ 6 


?/ ? 


0/ 0 


22/26 


5 


8392005 


85.71 


100.00 


50.00 


100.00 


«««««« 


dA.62 


6 


8392007 


6/ 7 


9/10 


5/ 6 


?/ A 


0/ 0 


2 ?/27 


5 


8392007 


85.71 


90.00 


83.33 


75.00 




es.l9 


6 


839200« 


7/ 7 


10/10 


6/ 6 


4/ A 


0/ 0 


27/27 


5 


8392008 


100«C0 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 




100.00 


Jb 


8392010 


2/ 2 


7/ 8 


A/ 5 


2/ ? 


0/ b 


15/18 


5 


83920nr 


100.00 


87 .50 


80.00 


66.67 




63.33 


6 


TOTAL HATCHES 


32 


56 


29 


19 


0 


136 




TOTAL RELEVANT 


38 


66 


79 


2A 


0 


167 




PERCENTAGE OF MATCHES 


8A.21 


84.85 


74. r6 


79.17 




/Sl.AA _ 





OUTPUT EXAMPLE 2 



STUDENT 


INTER- 


PRESENT- 


CONSIDER 


MOIIV- 




ALL 




NUM8ER 


ACT ION 


ATION 


-ATION 


AllON 




ITEMS 




8C22001 


3/ 6 


6/^ 


4/ 5 


2/ ? 


0/ 0 


15/23 


5 


8022001 


50.00 


66.67 


80.00 


66.67 




65.22 


6 


8022002 


5/ 5 


8/10 


5/ 6 


?/ 


C/ 0 


21/2A 


5 


8022002 


100. bo 


80.00 




100.00 




67.50 


6 


8022003 


2/ 2 


8/ 9 


6/ 6 


1/ 2 


0/ 0 


17/19 


5 


8022003 


100.00 


88.89 


100.00 


50.00 




89 .A7 


6 


8022007 


A/ A 


5/10 


6/ 6 


:-/ A 


0/ 0 


1£:/2A 


5 


8022007 


100.00 


50«C? 


100.00 


75.00 




75.00 


6 


TOTAL MATCHES 


lA 


it 


ii 


9 


0 


VI 




TOTAL RELEVANT 


17 


38 




12 


0 


90 





PERCENTAGE OF HATCHES 82#35 71.05 91.^0 75.00 78.89 
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OUTPUT EXAM PL E 3 







1 fciT CD 

INI rK— 


D ur cc mt _ 


M '»V o 1 U t »* 






Al 1 
ALL 






Ml IMRP P 


AT T 1 iify 


A 1 1 f tfJ 


— A '1 1 f iaT 


All nisi 

All IjMl 




1 1 cno 








Of A 


1 A / 1 A 


H / P 




A/ A 
U/ U 


PI/ pp 


c 
p 


ft9Q9An9 




1 AA on 


1 AA An 
1 U'/» l/U 


fi A A A 
nu . UU 


1 AA AA 
1 UU . UU 




.A ^ 


ft 


*> t V * " ' W J 


% 




10/10 




?/ ? 


0/ 0 


1 8/21 


5 


ot"y t vim* 




A A 


1 nn An 

J I'U. UIJ 


1 Af 1 AA 
1 UU . UU 


1 nn f)A 

1 Uw . U*' 




ftS 7 1 




ft 79 2 004 






J 0/ J 0 


4 / t> 


4/ 4 


0/ 0 


21/22 


5 


AAA 




1 AA AA 


1 AA 
1 Ulf . U\/ 


ft A A A 
f*U . UU 


1 AA AA 
1 UU . UU 




Qt« .A 


A 

V 











^ / P 


-/ A 


n/ o 

U/ i/ 




i; 






1 AA AA 
1 UU* UU 


1 AA AA 
1 UU . UU 


1 AA AA 
i<fU . UU 


7(« A A 
f 3 . Ul» 






A 
O 


ft797n0f> 

«» t 7 C.^/*/*' 




£. 1 w 


6/ 7 




0/ 


0/ 0 


1 1/21 


5 










AA AA 
OU . UU 


A •! 
U . *J 




<kP ^ft 


A 


*tC^ C. \f\f t 




7/7 


r / A U 




■f / 


0/ 0 


2 ^/ P7 




Ot / £ \JV 9 




1 AA AA 
X VU • UU 


7n AA 
f u . u u 


ft * Vl 


1 HA AH 
1 UU • UU 








c» erf £ v» » ~ 




#k / 7 


ft /I A • 
o / iU 




-/ A 


A/ A 
U/ U 


PP /P7 


c 


829200 ^« 




85.71 


80.00 


8 3.?? 


75.00 




81 3 


6 






5/5 


1 A/ 1 A 




A/ A 


0/ 0 




5 


R292009 




100.00 


100.00 


A3. ?3 


100.00 




96.00 


6 


ft7Q7riin 






ft / Q 


-/ s 


5/ "3 


0/ 0 


14/18 


5 


ft29?010 




100.00 


88 .89 


60.00 ' 


66. 67 




-*77 .7 8 . 




B292011 




0/ 0 


10/10 


5/ 5 


4/ 4 


0/ 0 


19/19 


5 


«2920n 






100.00 


100.00 


100.00 






6 


11292012 




0/ 3 


8/10 


5/ 6 


2/ 4 


0/ 0 


15/23 


5 


8?92012_ . 




0.0 


80.00 


83.23 


50.00 


«««««« 


65.22 


6 


8292013 




6/ t ' 


9/10 


5/ 6 


4/ 4 


0/ 0 






82920n 




85.71 


90.00 


8 3. ?3 


100.00 


«««««« 


88.89 


6 


8292014 




2/ 5 


• 9/10 


4/ 5 


1/4 


0/ 0 


16/24 


5 


8292014 




40.00 


90.00 


8U.00 


25.00 




66.67 


6 


8292015 




2/ 2 


10/10 


5/ 6 


2/ 4 


O/ 0 


. 20/22 


5 


8292015 




100.00 


100.00 


8 3. r 3 


75.00 




( 9p.91 


6 








i6/id 


5/6 1 


2/ 1 


0/ 0 


•v2o/Ji 


5 


8292017 




100.00 


100.00 


8 3.23 


100.00 




95.24 


6 


r2froi8 




2/ 3 


6/ 8 


4/ 5 


2/ 3 


0/ 0 


■ 15/19 


5 


8292018 




66.67 


75.00 


80.00 


100.00 


«««««« 


78.95 


6 


8292020 




7/ 7 


7/10 


6/ 6 


4/ 4 


0/ 0 


2^/21 


5 


8292020 




100.00 


70.00 


100.00 


100.00 




88.89 


6 


8292021 




5/ 7 


8/10 


2/ 6 


2/ 4 


0/ 0 


lS/27 


5 


8292021 




71.43 


80.00 


?3. 23 


75.00 




66.67 


6 


8292022 




1/-? 


9/10 


6/ 6 


1/ 4 


0/ 0 


17/27 


5 


8292022 




14.29 


90.00 


100.00 


25.00 




62.96 


6 


TOTAL •^ATCHFS 




58 


164 


86 


54 


0 


362 




TOTAL RELEVANT 




82 


183 


lOi 


70 


0 


440 




PeRCtMTAGg Of MATCHES 


70.73 


89.62 


81.90 


77. 1^ 




82.27 
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Instructor Opinion Queetionnolre 

IDEAL INSTRU ;T0R EKHAVIOR 

Below is a list of ite&6 that could be used to describe the 
behavior of an instructor » 

How important do you think ^acji of these behaviors is in 
describing an ideal instructor for this course? 

On the scoring sheet please fill in your naae, sex, department 
or faculty, major (if applicable), and course subject and number* 

Please use a pencil to respcmd to each Iten by blackening 
In the appropriate space on the scoring sheet. Use the following 
code: behavior i^ich 

A ■ Is essential for an Ideal Ine true tor for this course 

B » is very important 

C - Is Tatrly liipbrtdnt 

B ■ is undesirable 

£ - should always be avoided 

l.t you do not blackei* a spa^ on the scoring sheet for a ^i^ilcttlar 
item, this 13 interpreted as "irrelevant behavior that does not 
make any differeilce one way or the other.^ 

How an ideal instructor should behave toward students 
An Instructor should: 

1« Make derogatory remarks about son students to the others • 
2« Adapt class sessions to their difficulties and interests* 
3* Show them that t..e topics being discussed are important* 
4« Hake clear his role in the class* 
5* Xx^Bt tWr to take notes when he talks* 
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6. Ask *^hi.» what topics they would like to cover* 

?• Bncourage then to spend extra tive and effort on their work. 

8« Inspire their confidence in his knowledge of the subject* 

9« Be friendly and approachable. 

10« Make exceptions for himeelf thai he does not a?.low them .to make« 

11 • Encourage them to contribute their knowledge and experience* 

12* Criticize them in a destructive way* 

13* Arrange the roomCs) so students can discuss toi^ether* 

Mi. Emphasize seeing beyond the limits of the course* 

%% Qse effective teaching methods for this course, 

16« Hesitate about taking a leadership role in tie class* 

17* Motivate them to do their best work* 

18* Show favoritism to some students* ^ ^ 

19* Make tbe work interesting for them* 

20* Call them by their names* 

21* Supplement the text from other sources (other textS| visual aids, etc*) 

22* Be willing to learn with them* 

23* Indicate where relevant information not dealt with .in class can 
be found* 

24 • Encourage them to help each other outside of class hours* 

29* Be willing to listen to suggestions they mi^t md^* 

26* Let thea know what h^ expects of them* ^ 

27* Provide them with Informational feedback and encourage greater 
effort. 

28* Encourage them to show initiative* 

29* Praise soma students to the others* 

50* Settle conflicts if they arise in class* 
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31 • Express appreciation when they do eose good work* 

32« Plan course objectives Jointly with theo*. 

33« Organize effective ^discussion groups* 

' 34« Set aside class tine for iater-student discussion* 

33* Be fair in hie grading* 

36* Schedule the work so things get done ^t the right ^ines* 

37* Show enthusiasa for the cubject* 

3&. Show then he is well organised* 

39« Be able to answer their questions* 

40* , Hake sure soae students are not Je^JLoui if others* 

41* Explain how the topics being discussed relate to the objectives 
of the course* 

l|2« Let then work on projects and assignwents together* 

43* Be reluctant to change the course objectives* 

44* fie considerate of their personal feelings* 

43« Trust thes* 

— 1|&* Make thett feel free to ask qwstlons* 

47# Vent ^t«;^ents to get along together* 

48* Rearrange the work at short notice without asking thea what 
"They think* 

49« Have adequate office hours for consultation and assistance* 

30* Link course aaterlal to laboratory, clinical or field experiences* 

31* Avoid individual contact with thes* 

32* Make it pleasant for thea to be In class* 

33* I^sent luiterlal so they can understand It* 

34* B«lp then with their personal probleas* 



ACTUAL IKSTRUCTOK EZUkVlOR 



Now decide how frequently ^o u act in the ways described below* 
Blacken in the appropriate spaces on the scoring sheet 
according to the code: 





A 


s iklvays 




B 


= Often 




C 


= Soae times 




D 


= Seldom 




E 


= Never 


Bow 


1 


behave toward oy students 


55. 


I 


Bake derogatory remarks about some students to the', others^ 


56. 


I 


adapt class sessions to their difficulties and interests. 




1 


^ituw vizcm vnav vne vopics nexng nxscusseci are xsporwant* 


58. 


I 


Hake clear sty role in the class* 


59. 


1 


expect then to take notes when I talk. 


60. 


I 


ask theft what topics they would like to cover. 


61. 


I 


encourage thea to spend extra time and effort on their work. 


62. 


I 


Inspire their confidence in my knowledge of the subject. 


63» 


I 


aB friendly and approachable* 


6k. 


I 


ttake exceptions for nyself that I do not allow then to make. 


65. 


I 


encourage them to contribute their knowledge and experience. 


66. 


I 


criticise thea in a destructive way. 


67. 


I 


arrange the room{s} so students can discuss together. 


68. 


I 


eaiphasise seeing beyond the limits of the course. 


69. 


I 


use effective teaching methods for this course. 
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70. I hesitate about taking a leadership role in the claes« 

71. I motivate thew to do their best work. 
72« I show favoritism to some students* 
73« I >Bake the work interesting for them. 
74« I call them by their name^« 

75« I supplement the text from other sources (other texts, visual 
aids, etc.) 

76« I am willing to learn i^ttli-thim« 

77* I indicate where relevant information not dealt with in class 
can be found. 

78. I encourage them to help each other outside of class hours, 

79« I am willing to listen to suggeetione they might make* 

80« I let them know what I expect of them, 

-8l« "I provide them with informational feedback and encourage greater , 
effort, 

82« I encourage them to show initiative, 

B3« I praise some students to the others, 

$k. I settle conflicts if they arise %n class, 

85« I expresa appreciation when they do some good work, 

86« I plan course objectives jointly with them. 

87« I organize effective discussion groups, 

88« I set aside class time for inter-student discussion, 

69« I am fair in my grading, ^ 

90, I schedula the work so things get done at the right times, 

91, '^ow entbusiasm for the subject, 

92, ; show them I am well organized, 

93, I am able to answer their questions, 

9i^* I make sure some students are not jealous of others, 

95# I explain how the topics being discussed relate to the objectives 
of the course. 



96* I let them work on projects and assignments together. 

97» I am reluctant to change the course objectives, 

98» I am considerate of their personal feelings. 

99« I trust them. 

100. I make th^m feel free to ask questions. 

101. I want students to get along to^^ether. 

102. I rearrange the work at short notice without asking them what 
they think. 

103» I have adequate office hours lor ZOn^Ultktidn atid assistance. 

104. I link course material to laboratory, clinical or field experience. 

10$. I avoid individual contact with them. 

1C6« I make it pleasant for them to be in class. 

107. I present ^material s& they can understand it. 

108* I help them with their personal problems. 



I 

9 
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¥ 
I 
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Elementary Teacher Description Questionnaire 



WHAT KIND OF TEACHER WOULD YOUR STUDENTS LIKE? 
Hot in Teachers ; 

These items are to be read aloud to a class of elementary school students. 

Ahead of tiaie prepare a ditto sheet as shown below: 

* 

Teacher's Name Student's Name 



1. t H S 28. 55. 82. 

2. Y N S 29 . 56. 83. 

3. 30. 57. 84. 

4. 31. 58. 85. 

till 

27. 54. ' Bl. 108. 



Fill in your name in the space provided before making enough copies for each 
student to have one* Ask thea to fill in their names* (Preferably have 
«nothcr teacher read aloud the items to your class while you do h^r class.) 

Read aloud each item in turn together with the item nuosber. Ask the 
students to respond to each Item by circling t 

either, Y for •'Yes, I'd like siy teacher to be like that*" 

or* H for "Ho* I wouldn't like my teacher to be like that*" 
or* S for "I would sometimes like »y teacher to be like that*" 
depending upon how they feel the teacher ought to behave towards them , 

X^"_ P^y^ ^^^"^ ^^^"'^ ■^^^"^'^^M * 

Would you like your teacher to make you laugh? 

Would you like your teacher to shout at you? 

Remind them of the alternatives and how they would write down a letter. 



Now you are ready to begin* You can preface each item with *Vould 
you like your teacher..." or you can Just say It before every fifth item 
(as fihovm below). If you have to rephrase an item for students to under- 
stand it please write down what you said and send it in with the fonos. 

1. Would you like your teacher to say bad things about some of you to 
the others? 

2« To change things so you are interested? 

3. To show you why it is important to learn things? 

4* To show you she is in charge? 

5. To expect you to be quiet when she talks? 

6, Would you like your teacher to ask you i^at you would like to do? 
7* To want you to work harder than In the other classes? 

8* To show you she is clever« 

9. To1>€ friendly to you? 

10. To do things herself she doesn't let you do? 

11. Would you like your teacher to ask yoU" what you think about things? 

12. To make you feel stupid? 

13. To put the chairs so you can work together? 

14. To show you how your work is useful? 

15. To teach you the right way? 

16 « Would you like your teacher to let you make too much noise? 

17. To want you to do your best work? 

18. To like some of you more than the others? 
19 « To make the work fun? 

20. To call you by your name? * 



21. Would you like your teacher to let you play lott of games? 

22. To be irilling to learn with you ? 

23. To have lots of books for you to read? 
24* To tell you to help each other? 

25. To listen to your ideas? 

26. Would you like your teacher to tell you how you should behave? 

27. To want yoa to do better than you did before? 

28. To let you work out some answers for yourself? 

29. To tell you good things about each other? 

30. To stop you if you are fighting? 

31. Would you like your teacher to praise you when you do some good work? 

32. To let you choose with her what to do? 

33. To let you work in groups? 

34. To give you some time when you talk to each other? 

35. To be fair to you? 

36. Would you like your teacher to divide the tiaie so all the work gets done? 

37. To let you do exciting things? 

38. to do certain things on certain da^xs? 

39. To have things ready at the right times? 

40. To make sure you are not Jealous of each other? 

41. Would you like your teacher to show you how everything fits together? 
42 To let you work on projects together? 

43. To tell you al? the things you should do? 

44. To be kind to you? 

45. To believe ^t you say? 

46. Would you like your teacher to like you to ask her questions? 



47. To w«nt you to get along together? 

48. To break her promises to you? 

49. To help you with your work? 

50. To show you she knows about lots of things? 

51. Would you like your teacher to stay at the front of the class? 
52* To make you happy to be in her class? 

53. To nake things easy for you to understand? 

54 « To help you if you are unhappy? 



Hote to Teachers * 

At this stage you aay collect the sheets fron the students and give 
then out Bgatn later the same day, or the next day. Alternatively you can 
eontimie on to the second set of itens. If you collect the forms, remind 
the students to write their names on the font. 




Blenentary Teacher Description Questionnaire 
HOW DO YOUR STUDENTS SEE YOU? 

Read aloud the items as before, but thia time ask the students to 
reply to each Item what they think the teacher actually does do . . Aa 
jcu read the items ask the students to circle : 

either, y for •'Yes, ny teacher does that", 

or, N for "No, my teacher doesn't do that**, 
or, S for "Sofiietimea mf teacher doea that**,* 
depending upon how they feel the teacher docs behave towards _them > (As 
before try io have another teacher read the lteii» to your class vhlle 
you do her class)* 

You can give them some examples ; 

}fy teacher makes sie lau^* 

Mjy teacher shouts at «• 

55, Ify teacher says bad things about sosie of us to the others. 

56, She changes things so I am Interested. 

57, She shows ne why It is isiportant to learn things* 

58, She showa ne she Is In charge. 

59, She expects m to be quiet when she talks* 
60« Hjr teacher asks tie i^at 1 would like to do* 

61* She wiTnts us to work harder than in other classes* 

62* She shows me she Is clever. 

63* She is friendly to ne* 

64* She does things herself she doesn't let ne do* 
6$, teacher aaks me what X think about thlnga* 



66. She nak^s ne feel 8tupid« 

67* She puts chairs so we can work together* 

68. She shows me how my work Is useful* 

6$. She teaches me in the righ^t way. * 

70* ny teacher lets us make too nuch noise. 

71. She wants me to do ny best work. 

72* She likes some children «orc than the others. 

73* She makes the work fun for tie. 

74* She calls me by «^ nana. 

75* )^ teacher lets me play lots of gasws* 

76. She is willing to learn with us* 

77* She has lots of books for me to read. 

78. She tells us to help each other. 

79. She listens to my ideas. 

SO* Hy teacher tells me how X should behave. 

81. She wants me to do better than I did before. 

82. She lets me work out some answers for myself. 

83. She tells us good things about each other. 

84. She stops us If we are fighting. 

85. My teacher praises me when X do some good work. 

86. She lets me choose with her what to do. 

87. ^ She lets us work in groups* 

88* She gives us some time i^en we talk to each other. 

89. She is fair to me. 

90. My teacher divides the time so all th« work gets done. 

91. She lets me do exciting things. 



92. She lets us do certain things on certain days. 

93. She has things ready at the right times. 

94. She makes 8ur3 ve are not Jealous of each other. 
95# Hy teacher shows me how everything fits together. 

96. She lets us work on projects together. 

97. She tells me all the things I should do. 

98. She is kind to ne. 

99* She believes what I say. 

100, Yfy teacher likes ne to ask her questions. 

101. She wants us to get along together. 
102« She breaks her promises to me. 
103* She helps ne with my work. 

104* She shows ne she knows about a lot^^f things* 

105. ¥y teacher stays at the front ef the class. 

106. She makes ne happy to be in her class. 

107. She makes things easy for me to understand. 

108. She helps me if I am unhappy. 
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Teacher Opinion Questionnaire 
IDEAL TEACHER BEK^OR 

* 

BeFw Is a list of Items that nay be used to describe Che behavior 
of a teacher. 

How important do you think each of these behaviors is in describing 
an ideal school teacher for your grade (s)? 

Respond to each item by blackening in the appropriate space on the 
scoring sheet (please use a pencil). On the sheet ^Iso write your name, 
class and grade. Use the code : behavlwt vliich 

A « is essential for an ideal teacher for this class 

B is very iiaportant 

C « is fairly io^ortant 

D >* is undesirable 

E » should always be avoided 

If you do not blacken a space on the score sheet this is interpreted 
as ^irrelevant behavior that does not make any difference one way or the 
other/ 

How An Ideal Teacher Should B^^^^ Toward, Her Students 
1* Say bad things about some of them to the others. 

2. Change things so they are interested. 

3. Show them why it is important to learn things. 

4. Show them she is in charge. 

5. Expect them to be quiet when she talks. 



6. Ask then what they would like to do. 

7. Want them to work harder than in the other classes. 

8. Show then she is clever. 

9. Be friendly to them. 

10. Ho things herself she doesn't let them do. 

11. Ask then what they think about things. 

12. Kake then feel stupid. 

IS. Put the chairs so they can work together. 

14. Show them how their work is useful. 

15. Teach then in the right way, 

16. Let them nake too much noise. 

17. Want then to do their best work. 

18. Like some of them more than the others. 

19. Make the work fun for then. 

20. Call then hy their names* 

21. Let them play lots of games. 

22. Be willing to learn with them. 

23. Have lots of books for then to read. 
24* Tell them to help each other « 

25. Listen to their ideas* 

26. Tell then how they should behave, 

27. Want then to do better than they did before. 

28. Let then wrk out some answers for themselves. 

29. Tell then good things about each other. 

30. Stop them If they are fighting. 



31. Praise thetn when they do sotae good work. 

32. Let them choose with her what to do. 

33. Let them work in groups. 

34. Give them some time when they talk to each other. 

35. Be fair to them. 

36. Divide the time so all the work gets done. 

37. Let them do exciting things. 

38. Let them do certain things on. certain days* 
39* Have things ready at the right t^nes. 

40* Make sure they are not Jealous of each other. 

41 • Show them how everything fits together. 

42. Let them work on projects together. 

43« Tell them all the things they should do. 

44. Be kind to them, 

45. Believe what they say^ 

46. Like them to ask her questions. 

47. Want them to get along together, 

48. Break her promises to them. 

49. Help them with their work. 

50. Show them she knows about lots of things, 
51« Stay at the front of the class. 

52. Make them liappy to be in her class. 

53. Make things easy for them to understand. 

54. He^p them if they are unhappy. 



ACTUAL TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

Kow decide how frequently vou act In the ways described below. 
Blacken in the appropriate spaces on the scoring sheet according 
to the code: 

A " Always 

B « Often 
C « Sometimes 
D » Seldom 
E *= Never 
How I Behave Toward Kv Students 

55. I say bad things about some of them to the others. 

56. I change things so they are interested. 

57. I show them why It is important to learn things. 

58. 1 show them I am in charge. 

59. 1 expect them to be quiet when 1 calk. 

60. I ask them what they would like to do. 

61. I want them to work harder than in other classes. 
62« I show then I am clever. 

63* I am friendly to them. 

64. I do things myself I don't Ut them do. 

65* I ask them what they think about things. 

66. I make them feeX stupid. 

67* 1 put chairs so they can work together. 

68* I show them how their work is useful. 

69* I teach them in the right way. 



70* I let them make too much noise, 

71, I want them to do their best work. 

72, X like some of them more than the others. 

73, I make the work fun for them, 

74. 1 call them by their names. 

75. I let them play lots of games, 

76. 1 an villit^g to loam with them. 

77* X have lots of books for them to read, 

78. 1 tell them to help each other. 

79. I listen to their ideas, 

eo. I tell them hon they shorld behave. 

SI. I want them to do better than they did before, 
I let th^ work out some answers for themselves. 

83. I tell rhem good things about each other. 

84. I stop t\M if they are fighting. 

85. I praise them when they do some good work. 

86. I let them choose with me what to do. 

87. I let them work in groups. 

88. 2 give them some time when the^ taik to each other. 

89. I am fair to them, 

» 

90. X divide the time so all the work gets done. 

91. I let them do exciting things, 

91* I let them do certain things on certain days, 

93* I have things ready at the right times. 

94. X uke sure they are not Jealous of each other. 
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95. 


I 


shovr them hov everything fits together. 


96. 


I 


let them work on ^rojects together. 


97. 


I 


tell them all the things they should do. 


98. 


I 


am kind to them. 


99. 


I 


believe what they say. 


100. 


I 


like them to ask me questions. 


101. 


I 


want them to get along together. 


102. 


I 


break my promises to them. 


103. 


1 


help them with their work. 


104. 


I 


show them I know about lots of things. 


105. 


1 


stay at the front of the class. 


loe. 


I 


make them happy to be in my class. 


107. 


I 


make things easy for them to understand. 


108. 


I 


help them If they are unhappy. 



HOW WOULD YOU LIKE YWVi TEACHER TO BEHAVE? 



Below arc some sentences that could describe the behavior of your teacher. 

How Iroportant do you think each of these is in describing an ideal 
teacher for this grade and subject? 

On the scoring sheet fill in your teacher's name, the grade and subject « 

Use a pencil to respond to each item by blackening in a 'space on the 
scoring sheet. Please use t)ie code : behavior which 

A « Is essential for an ideal teacher for this course 

B «• Is very important 

C • Is fairly iniportant 

D *= Is undesirable 

E ■ should always be avoided 
If you do not blacken a space on the scoring sheet for a particular 
Item this is interpreted as ' irrelevant behavior that d ^sn't make any 
difference one way or the other'. 

A teacher should 

1. liake derogatory r^sarks about soae students t# the ethers. 

2. Adapt class sessions to our difficulties and interests. 

3. Show me that the topics being discussed are Is^rtant. 

4. Show us he is in charge. 

5. EKpect i&e to listen when he talks. 

6. Ask us what topics we would like to coyer. 

7. Encourage ne to put extra effort inte.my work. 

8. Show me he really understands what he is talking about. 

9. Be friendly to me. 

10. Make exceptions for himself that he doesn't allow se to make. 

11. Encourage me to talk about my own experiences. 

12. Criticize me in a destructive wuy* 

13. Arrange the room so students can discuss things together. ^ 

14. Hake us look beyond Just what we are doing now. 

15. Use effective teaching methods for this class. 

16. Fail to keep control in class. 

17. Kake ne wl^ to do my best work. 

18. Show favorhiSQ to son^ students. 

19. Kake the work interesting for sie. 

20. Call me by my first name. 

21. Use a lot of activities. 

22. Be willing to learn with us* 

23. Tell me where to go f^ more infomation. 

24. Encourage us to help each other outside of class hours. 

25. Be willing to listen to suggestions 1 ni^t make. 

26. Let me know what he expects of me. 

27# t^lt 1^ how well I did and expect me to do better. 

28« Let me work out some answers for myself. 

29. Praise some students to the others. 

30. Settle conflicts if they arise in elass« 

31. Praise me when I do some good worj&. 

32. Plan the class objectives with us. 

33. Lot us work in groups. 

34. Set aside class time for later-student discussions. 
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35. Be tair In marking my work, 

36 • Schedule the v«rk so things get done at the right timet* 

37.* Show enthusiasm for the work, •=* 

38* Show us he is well organised* 

39* Be able to answer my questions. ' * ^ ^ 

40. Make sure some students are not Jealous of others. 

41* Explain how the topics being discussed relate to the overall objectives* 

42. Let us work on projects and assignments together* 

'43. Be reluctant to change the class objectives. 

44. Be considerate of my personal feelings. 

45. trust me. 

46. Hake me ^eel free to ask questions. 

47. Want us to get along t^ether. 

48. Rearrange the work at short notice without asking us what we think. 

49. Have time to help us with our work. 

50. Show us how the work relates to everyday life. 

51. Avoid individual contact with students. 

52. Make it pleasant for me to be in class. 

53. Explain things so I can understand. 
54 « Kelp me with per sona! problems. 



fiOW DC£S YOUR TEA&HBR BEE/iVE? 

Please note : Your responses^ are confidential. Your teacher will only 
receive a summary of the responses of the ^ole class. 

Decide how frequently your teacher does act in the ways described 
below. 

Use a pencil to respond to each item as before. Use the cede: 

A • Always 

B " Of t^ 

C * Sooietiaes 

D • Seldom 

E ■ Kever 



Ibi s teach er 

55. Makes desogatory remarks about some students tc the others. 

56. Adapts class sessions to our difficulties and interests. 

57. Shows me that the topics being discussed are important. 

58. Shows us he is In charge. 

59. Expects me to listen when he talks. 

60. Asks us what topics we would like to cover. 

61. Encourages me to put extra effort into my work. 

62. Show me he really understands %ihat he is talking about. 

63. Xa friendly to me. 

64. Makes exceptions for himself that he doesn't allow me to make. 

65. Encourages to talk about my own experiences. 

66. Criticizes me in a destructive way. 

67. Arranges the room so students can discuss things together. 
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68« Hakes us look beyond Just what we are 4oing tiow. 

69. Uses effective tcAchlnc methods for this class. 

70. ^alls to keep control in clcss. 

71. HAkes tne want to do ^ best work. 

72. Shows favorltlcm to some students. 

73. Makes the work interesting for me. 

74. Calls me by my first name. 

75. Uses a lot f»f activities. * 

76. Is willing to learn with us. 

77. Tells me where .to go for more information. 

78. Encourages us to help each other outside of class hours. 

79. Is willing to listen to suggestions I might mak^. 

80. Lets me know what he expects of me. 

81. Tells me how well I did and expects me to do better. 

82. lets me work out ame answers for v^self* 
63. Praises soro students to the others. 

84. Settles conflicts if they arise in class. 

85. ^ Praises me when X do seme good work. 

86. ^ Plans the class <^Jectives with us* 

87. Lets us work, in groups. 

88. Sets aside class time for inter-^student discussions. 

89. Is fair in marking my work* ^ ^ ^ 

90. Schedules the work so things get done at the right tioea. 
91* Shows enthusiasm for the work* 

92. Shows us she is well organized. 

93. Is able to answer my questions* ^ , * . 
94* Makes sure some students are not jealous of others. ' - 

95. Explains how the topics being discussed relate to the overall 
objec^iv^s. 

96. ' ^ts us work on projects and assignments together. 
97# Is reluctant to change the class objectives. 

98. Is considerate of my^ personal feelings* 

99. Trusts ae* 5. 

100. flakes me feel free to ask questions. ^ 

101. Wants us to get along together. .:: 

102. Eearranges the work at short notice without asking us what ve think. 

103. Has t^ne to help us with our work, 

104. Shows US how the work relates to everyday life* ^ 

105. Avoids individual contact with students. 

106. Hakes it pleasant for ne to be in class* 

107. Explains things so I can understand* 
108^ Helps ne with ny personal problems. 
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Teacher Opinion Questionnaire 



■ 
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IDEAL TEACHER BRlAVlOR 



Below 'is a list of items that may be used to describe the behavior 
of a teacher. 

How important do you think each of these behaviors is in describing 
«n ideal school teacher for your grade fs) ? 

On the scoring sheet fill in your name, school address, subject (if 
applicable), and grade(s) taught* 

Pleaae use a pencil to respond to each Iten by blackening in the appro- 
priate space on the scoring sheet* Use the code ; behavior which 

A • ia essential for an ideal teacher for this course 

B • is very inportant 



I 

I G « is fairly inportant 



D • is undesirable 

E " should always be avoided 

If you do not blacken a space on the score sheet this is interpreted 
«• irrelevant behavior that doesn't make any difference one way or the other. 
How an iueal teacher should behave toward students 
A teacher should: 

1, Make derogatory remarks about some students to the others. 
2« ^dapt class sessions to their difficulties and interests* 
3. Show theia that the topics being discussed are important* 
4« Show them she is in charge, 
5# £xpect them to listen when she talks. 



6. Ask them what topics they vould like to cover. 

7# Encourage them to put extra effort into their work. 

8* Show them she really understands what she it talking about. 

9. Be friendly to them. 

10. Make exceptions for herself that she doesn't allow them to make. 

11. Encourage them to talk about their own experiences* 
12« Criticise them In a destructive way. 

13« Arrange the room so they can discuss things toget ^r. 

14* Make them look beyond just what they are doing now. 

15* Use effective teaching methods for that class* 

16« Fall to keep control in class« 

17. Make them want to do their best work. 

IS. Show favoritism to soa^ students. 

19. Make the work Interesting for them. 

20. Call them by their first names* 

21. Use a lot of activities. 

22. Be willing to learn with them. 

23. Tell them where to go for more information. 

24. Encourage them to help each other outside of class hours* 

25. Be willing to listen to suggestions they might make. 

26. Let them know what she expects of them. 

27« Tell them how well they did and expect them to do better. 

28* Let them work out some answers for themselves^ 

29« Praise some students to the others. 

30. Settle conflicts if they arise In class. 



31 • Praise them when they do some good work. 

32. Plan the class objcctivea with them* 

33. Let them work in groups. 

34. Set aside class time for inter-student discussions. 

35. Be fair in marking their work. 

36. Schedule the work so things get done at the right times. - 
37 • Show enthusiasm for the work. 

38. Show them she is well organized. 

39. Be able to answer their questions. 

40. Make sure some students are not Jealous of others. 

41. Explain how the topics being discussed relate to the overall objectives. 

42. Xiet them work on projects and assignments together. 

43. Be reluctant to change the class objectives. r 

44. Be considerate of their personal feelings. 

45. Trust them. 

46. Make them feel free to ask questions. 

47. Vant them to get along together. 

48. KeS'-range the work at short notice without asking them what they think. 

49. Have time to help them with their work. 

50. Show them how the work relates to everyday life. 

51. Avoid individual contact with th». 

52. Make it pleasant for them to be in class. 

53. £3Cplain things so they can understand. 

54. Help them with their personal probl«s. 



ACTUAL TEACICER BEIIAVIOR 

Kow decide hov frequently you act in the ways described below. 
Blacken in the appropriate spaces on the scoring sheet according 
to the code: 

A « Always > 

b' • Often 

C » Sometimes 

D * Seldom 

E « Kever * 
How I behave toward my students 

55* I make derogatory renarks about seme of th«« to the others. 

56. I adapt class sessions to their difficulties and interests, 

57. I show them that the topics being discussed arc important. 

58. I show them I am in charge, 

59. I expect them to listen when I talk. 

60. I ask them what topics they would like to cover. 

61. 1 encourage them to put extra effort into their work* 

62. 1 show tb^ I really understand what I am talking about. 

63. I am friendly to them. 

64. 1 make exceptions fc«r myself that I don't allow them to make. 

65. I encourage them to talk about their own experiences. 

66. 1 criticize them in a destructive way. 

67. I arrange the room so they can discuss things together. 

68. 1 make them look beyond Just what they are doing now. 

69. I use effective teaching methods for this class. 



70. I fail to keep control In class, 

71, I make them vant to do their best work. 
72* I show favoritism to some of the students. 

73. I loake the work Interesting for them. 

74. I call thera by their first names. 

75. I use a lot of activities. 

76. I am willing to learn with them. 

77* I tell them where to go for more information. 

78« X encourage them to help each other outside of class hours. 

79. I am willing to listen to suggestions they might make. 

80« I let them know what I expect of them. 

8l« I tell them how well they did ^nd expect them to do better, 

82* X let them work out some answers for themselves, 

83, I praise some students to the others, 

84, 1 settle conflicts if they arise in class. 

85, I praise them when they do some good work, 

86, X plan the class objectives with them, 

87, I let thea work in groups, 

88, I set aside class time for inter-student discussions, 

89, I am fair in marking their work, 

90, I schedule the work so things get done at the right times* 

91, I shofW enthusiasm for my work, 

92, I show them I am well organized, 

93, X am able to answer their questions. 

94, X make sure some of the students are not Jealous of others* 
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95. I explain hov the topics being discussed relate to the overall objectives* 

96. I let them work on projects and assignments together. 

97. I an reluctant to change the class objectives. 

98. I an considerate of their personal feelings. 

99. Z trust them. 

100. Z make them feel free^ to ask questions. 

101. Z want then to get along together. 

102. I rearrange the work at short notice without asking them what they think. 

103. I have time to help them with their work. 

104. I show them how the work relates to everyday life. 

105. I avoid individual contact with them. 

106. Z make it pleasant for them to be in class. 

107. Z explain things so they can understand. 

108. Z help them with their personal problems. 



Supervisor Description Questionnaire 
HOW WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR SUPERVISOR TO BEHAVE? 



Below aro some items that could be used to describe the behavior 
of your superior (a person in a supervisory position within the field 
of education). 

Please note: He or she may be a Supervisor or Superintendent , a 
School rrincipal, a Department Chairman, a Dean or Associate Dean or a 
university supervisor of student teachers, etc* "Members" or "group 
members" in some of the items refer to you and the other members of the 
group who are supervised by the person you are going to describe. 

How important do you think each of the following behaviors is in 
describing an ideal supervisor in this position? 

On the scoring sheet please fill in your supervisor's name and 
title of supervisory position, your major (if applicable) and your sex. 
Please use a pencil to respond to each item by blackening in a space on 
the scoring sheet. Please use the code : behavior which 

A • is essential behavior for an ideal supervisor in this position 

B " is very important 

C Is fairly important 

D «■ is undesirable 

E « should always be avoided 

X£ you do not blacken a space on the scoring sheet for a particular 
item this is interpreted as " irrelevant behavior that doesn't make any 
difference one way or the other." 

An ideal supervisor should 

1* Hake derogatory remarks about some members to the others. 

2. Adapt the work to our difficulties and interests. 

3. Show roe that the work they are doing is ln^>ortant. 

4. Make clear his role in the group. 

5- Expect me to show respect when he talks. 

6, Ask us what work we would like to do. 

7. Encourage me to spend extra time and effort on my work. 
8^ Inspire my confidence in his expert knowledge. 

9. Be friendly and approachable. 

10. Make exceptions for himself that he doesn't allow me to make* 

11« Er<^ourag^ to contribute my knowledge and experience. 

12. CriticisI tie in a destructive way. 

13« Arrange the working space so menders can meet informally. 

14. Emphasise seeing beyond the limits o^ the innediate job. 

15. Use appropriate methods of working. 

16« Hesitate about taking a leadership role in the group* 



17. >fotlvate inc to do iny best work. 

18, Show favoritism to some members. 
19* Make the work interesting for me. 

20. Treat me as his equal. 

21. Help keep the work from becoming boring. 

22. Be willing to learn with us* 

23. Know where relevant information can be found. 

24. Encourage us to help each other outside of working hours. 

25. Be willing to listen to suggestions I might make. 
26* Let me know what he expects of me. 

27. Tell me how well X did and encourage me to do better. 

28. Encourage me to show initiative. 

29. Praise some members to the others. 

30. Settle conflicts if they arise in the group« 
31* Express appreciation when I do a good job* 
32. Flan group goals Jointly with us. 

33* Organize effective discussion groups. 

34. Set aside time for inter-member discussions. 

35* Be fair in his assessment of my performance* 

36* Schedule the work so things get done at the right times. 

37* Show enthusiasm for the work b<.ing done. 

38. Show us he is well organized. 

39* Be able to answer my questions. 

40. Make sure some members are not Jealous of others. 

41* Explain how the different aspects of the work fit together. 

42* Keep us working together as a team. 

43* Be reluctant to change the overall goals. 

44* Be considerate of my personal feelings. 

45. Trust me* 

46* Hake me feel free to ask c^estions. 

47. Want memtbers to get along together* 

48* Change our assignments without first talking it over with us. 

49* Have adequate office hours for consultation and assistance. 

50. Link the work to the real situation* 

51. Avoid individual contact with members. 

.52* Hake it pleasant for me to be in the group. 

53* Give directions that I can understand. 

54. Hilp ne with my personal problems. 
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ROW DOES YOUR SUPERVISOR BEHAVE? 

Please note: Your responses are confldentlsl. Your supervisor 
%rouId only receive an overall sunmary. 

Decide how frequently the supervisor does act in the ways described 
below* 

Use a pencil to respond to each item as before. Please use the code: 
A " Always 
B « Often 
C * Sometimes 
D " Seldom 
E ■ Kever 
This Supervisor 

55. Hakes derogatory remarks about son^ members to the others. 

56. Adapts the work to our difficulties and interests. 

57. Shows me that the work I am doing is important. 

58. Hakes clear his role in the group. 

59. Expects me to show respect when he talks. 

60. Asks us what work we would like *to do* 

61. Encourages me to spend extra time and effort on ny work* 

62. Inspires my confidence in hip expert knowledge. 
63« Is friendly and approachable* 

64* Hakes exceptions for himself that he doesn't allow me to make. 

63* Encourages me to contribute my knowledge and experience* 

66. Criticizes me in a destructive way. 

67. Arranges the working space so menders can meet informally. 

68. Bnphasizes seeing beyond the limits of the immediate Job. 
69* Uses appropriate methods of working. 

70. Hesitates about taking a leadership role in the group. 

71* Hotivates me to do my best work* 

72. Shows favoritism to acme members. 

73# Makes the work interesting for me. 

74* Treats me aa his equal* 

75* Helps keep the work from becoming boring. * 

76* Is willing to learn with us* 

77* Kno^s where relevant information can be found. 

78. Encourages ua to help each other oufside of working hours. 

79* Is willing to listen to suggestions I might make. 

80* Lets me know what he expects of me. ^ 



81. Tell$ me how well I did and encourages me to do better. 

82. Encourages roc to show Initiative. 

83. Praises some members to the others. 

84. Settles conflicts if they arise in the group. 

85. Expresses appreciation when I do a good job. 

86. Plans group goals jointly with us. 

87. Organizes effective discussion groups. 

88. Sets aside time for inter-mcniber discussions. 

89# Is fair In his assessment of my performance. 

90. Schedules the work so things get done at the right times. 

91. Shows enthusiasm for the work being done. 

92. Shows us he ia well organized. 

93. Is able to answer my questions. 

94. Makes sure some members are not jealous of others. 

95. Explains how the different aspects of the work fit together. 

96. Keeps us working together as a team^ 

97. Is reluctant to change the overall goals. 

98. Is considerate of my personal feelings. 

99. Trusts me. 

100. Makes me feel free to ask questions. 

101. Wants meiribers to get along together. 

102. Changes our assignments without first talking it over with us. 

103. Has adequate office hours for consultation and assistance. 

104. Links the work to the real situation. 

105. Avoids Individual contact with members. 

106. Hakes it pleasant for me to be in the group. 

107. Gives directions that I can understand. 

108. Helps me with my personal problems. 
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Supervisor Opinion Questionnaire 



IDKAL SHPKKVISOi? K^IIAVIOR 



Below is a list of items that nay be used to describe the 
behavior of a person in a f^imervisorv no-ritlon rit.hln the field of 
education* 

Please note: He or she may be a Supervisor or Superintendent, a 
School Principal, a Department Chairman, a Dean or Associate Dean, 
or a university supervisor of student teachers, etc. "Kembers" or 
..grourier-bers" in soae of the items refer to the people who work 
directly under the supervisor in the work situation. 

How Important do ^ou think each of the following behaviors 
is in describing an ideal supervisor in the position in which 
you find yourself? 

On the scoring sheet, fill in your name, sex, school or 
office address, department (if applicable), and title of 
supervisory position. 

Please use a pencil to respond to each item by blackening 
in the appropriate space on the scoring sheet. Use the following 

code : behavior which 

A • Is essential for an ideal supervisor In your position 

B ■ Is very important 

C « is fairly Important 

D •> is undesirable 

E should always be avoided 
If you do not blacken a space on the score sheet this is interpreted 
«6 H irnelevant behavior that does not make any difference one way 
or the other." 
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HOW an ideal fiuporvlfior sh ^^^i^ ^^^-^^ tof,^rd those who work under him 
A supervisor should: 

1. Make derogatory remarks about some members to the others, 

2. Adapt the work to their difficulties and interests, 
5. Show them that the work they are doing is impgrtant, 
k. Make clear his role in the group* 

5. Expect thea to show respect when he talks* 

6. Ask them what work they would like to do, 

7. Encourage them to spend extra time and effort on their work. 

8. Inspire their confidence in his expert knowledge • 

9. Be friendly and approachable. 

10. Make exceptions for himself that he does not allow them to make. 

11. Encourage them to contribute their knowledge and experience. 

12. Criticize them in a destructive way. . 

13. Arrange the working space so members can meet informally- 
llf. Emphasise seeing beyond the limits of the immediate Job. 

15. Use appropriate methods of working. 

16. Hesitate about taking a leadership role in the group. 

17. Motivate them to do their beet work. 

18. Show favoritism to some members. 

19. Make the work interesting for them. 

20. Treat them as his equals. 

21. Kelp keep the work from becoming boring. 

22. Be willing to learn with them. 

25. Know where relevant information can be found. 

24. encourage members to help each other outside of working hours. 

25. Be willing to listen to suggestions they might make. 

26. liet them know what he expects of t: a. 
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27. Tell them how well they did and encourage them to do better. 

28. Encourage them to chow initiative. 

29. Praise some members to the others. 

30. Settle conflicts if they arise in the group. 

31. F.xpre6S appreciation when they do a good job. 

52. Plan group goals jointly with them. _ 

33. Organize effective discussion groups. 

5i|. Set aside time for inter-member discussions. 

35. Be fair in his assessment of their performance. 

36. Schedule the work so things get done at the right times. 

37. Show enthusiasm for the work being done. 

38. Show them he. is well organized. 

39. Be able to answer their questions. 

40. ^^ake sure some members are not jealous of others. 

ifl. fcixplain how the different aspects of the work fit together. 

I|2. Keep them working together as a team. 

1^3. Be reluctant to change the overall goals. 

If4. Be considerate of their personal feelings. 

45* Trust them. r 

46. Make them feel free to ask questions. 

47. Want members to get along together. 

48. Change their assignments without first talking it over with them. 

49. Have adequate office hours for consultation and assistance. 

50. Link the work to the real situation. 

51. Avoid individual contact with members. 

52. Hake it pleasant for them to be in the group. 

53. Give directions that they can understand. 
54* Help them with their personal problems. 
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ACTUAL SUPERVISOR BEHAVIOR 



Now decide how frequently you act in the ways described below. 
Blacken in the appropriate spaces on the scoring sheet 
according to the code: 





A 


c Always 




B 


= Often 




C 


s Sone times 




D 


s Seldom 




£ 


= Never 


How 


I behave toward those who work under me. 


55. 


I 


make derogatory remarks about some members to the others.- 


56. 


I 


adapt the work to their difficulties and interests. 


57. 


I 


show then that the work they are doing is important. 


58. 


I 


Bake clear my role in the group. 


59. 


I 


expect them to show respect when I talk. 


60. 


I 


ask them what work they would like to do. 


61. 


I 


encourage them to spend extra time and effort on their work. 


62. 


I 


inspire their confidence in my expert knowledge. 


63. 


I 


am friendly and approachable. 


eh. 


I 


make exceptions for ayself that I do not allow them to make. 


65. 


I 


encourage them to contribute their knowledge and experience. 


66. 


I 


criticize them in a destructive way. 


67. 


I 


arrange the working space so members can meet 


68. 


I 


emphasize seeing beyond the limits of the immediate job* 


69. 


I 


use appropriate methods of working. 
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70. 


I hesitate about takinc a leadership role in the group. 


71* 


I motivate them to do their best work. 






I show favoritiem to some members. 






I make the work interesting for thea. 




74* 


I treat them as sy equals. 






I help keep the work from becomine boring. 




7o« 


I am willing to learn with them. 




77« 


I know where relevant information can be found. 




7o« 


I encourage members to help each other outside of working hours. 


79« 


I am willing to listen to suggestions they night make* 


oO« 


I let them know what I expect of them. 




Ql • 


I tell then how well they did and encourage them to 


do better. 


fi9 
0£« 


I encourage them to show initiate. 




o5« 


I praise some members to the others. 






I settle conflicts if they arise In the group. 




85. 


I express appreciation when they do a good Job. 




86. 


I plan group goals Jointly with them. 




87. 


I organize effective discussion groups. 




88. 


I set aside time for inter«-member discussions. 




89. 


I am fair in my assessment .of their performance. 




90. 


I schedule the work so thin{^ get done at the right 


tines « 


91. 


2 show enthusiasm for the work being done. 




92. 


I show them I am well organized. 




93. 


I am able to answer their questions. 




94. 


I make sure some members are not Jealous* of others. 




95. 


I explain how the different aspects of the work fit 


together. 



I 
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96. I keep them working together as a team. 

97; I am reluctant to change the overall goals. 

98. I am considerate of their personal feelings. 

99. I trust them. 

100. I make them feel free to ask questions. 

101. I want members to get along together. , 

lOa. I change their assignments without first talking it over with them. 

105. I have adequate office hows for consultation and assistance. 

lOif. 1 link the work to the real situation. 

105. I avoid individual contact with members. 

106. I make it pleasant for them to be in the group. 

107. I give directions that they can underitand. 

108. I help them with their personal problems. 



